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REPORT «BY CANADA ON THE ELIMINATION OF RACIAL DISCRIMINATION 


In compliance with the communication to State 
Parties under Article 9 of the International Con- 
vention on the Elimination of All Forms of Racial 
Discrimination (Annex III), the government of Canada 
has the honour to present its first report. 

SECT£ON. I 

(a) Condemnation of apartheid. 

Canada has repeatedly expressed opposition to racial 
segregation or apartheid through its representatives at the 
United Nations. In a statement on December 8, 1970, the 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Secretary of State for External 
Affairs, at the plenary session of the General Assembly on 
Item 34, stated: 

"In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I wish to reiterate the 
emphatic Opposition of the Canadian Government and people to 
the practice of apartheid and our support for a wide range 
of peaceful measures against apartheid including several 
which have been approved by the Special Political Committee. 
As I have stated, Canada fully complies with the arms embargo 


against South Africa and we hope that all members of the United 


Nations Wild find ait possible to observe it." 


(b) Legal prohibition of racial discrimination in Canada. 
ameProhi ition Of discrimination in the: Civil Code 


(Quebec) and the common law. 
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In the years prior to the passing of specific Human 
Rights Teereiat von under the Civil Code of Quebec and the 
Common law in other provinces the Concept. of racial Giscram— 
Mation as an offence in itself gained ground against the older 
Wrigne of, freedom Of commerce. 

However, as late as 1960, in Alberta, the common law 
Bermit ced discrimination by public accommodations as shown 
in King v Barclayl-in which a motel refused accommodation to 
a Negro. The common law had established the obligation Of 
“innkeepers and common carriers" to accept all travellers if 
they had room and if the traveller was presentable enaercor = 
ducted himself in an orderly manner. The court ruled, however, 
that a motel was not an "inn" because it did not provide both 
food and lodging. 

But .in 1966, in Quebec, in the case of Gooding v Edlow 
Investment Corporation” ‘the court allowed damages for breach 
of the agreement to grant a lease for an apartment, and dainages 
for the nervous shock and iliness which the plaintiff, who was 
coloured, experienced as a result of discrimination. The 
judgement in this case stated that all racial discrimination 
is illegal because it is contrary to public order and good 
morals. 

(2) Jurisdiction in human rignite. 

A division of jurisdiction between the federal and 
provincial governments of Canada is set forth in Sections 91 
and 92 of the British North America Act. Thus the Canadian 


Bill of Rights limits its provisions to “matters coming within 


Pek 1906) Qué. Cus. 436 (1965) 
2 ONert Weekly R.451 (Alta. Dist. Ct.. 1960) 
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Lhevlequsilatave authority of the Parliament of Canada", and 
therefore, the Canada Fair Employment Practices Act is limited 
to the section of the economy which is under federal guUrtsaiction. 
Nine of the ten provinces of Canada now have Human Rights acts 
and enforcement mechanisms which in each case apply to matters 
within the authority of that province. 

(9MhaPCansdiannBili of Rights (1960) 

Section 1 of the Canadian Bill of Rights states that 
certain basic freedoms are to be enjoyed by Canadians "without 
discrimination by reason of race, national origin, colour, 
religion ontsexiiortThesrights: include: (the .cightsoft the 
Individuadlmrouliee>, Liberty, Sete Of person and enjoyment 
of property, and the right not to be deprived thereof except 
by due process of law; equality before the law and the pro- 
tection of the law; freedom of religion; freedom of speech; 
freedom of assembly and association; and freedom of the press. 

(4) Canada Fair Employment Practices Act (1953) 

This Act applies to all enterprises under federal 
wumLsdictzon; ‘such- astmalor systems of transport and communi- 
cation, and the operations of Crown companies. It does not 
apply to those employed in the government service. The Public 
Service Employment Act prohibits discrimination against persons 
DyVickenson Of “race colour; nationality “or national origin, in 
aspects of employment such as hiring and dismissal, advertising 
and capp lication; sor ian ‘the use of employment agencies which 
discriminate. Trade unions and employers' associations are 


prohibited from discriminating against persons making complaints 
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or giving evidence under the Act. 

"Bona fide occupational qualifications" may, however, be 
set forth in advertisements and application forms within a 
Narrow range of exceptions to the general provision against 
discrimination. Exemptions from the prohibitions are also 
provided for: employers with less than five employees; non- 
Prorit ‘charitable, philanthropic, educational, religieus, 
fraternal or social organizations; non-profit organizations 
Promoting the welfare of a religious or racial group; and 
actions required for the security of Canada and her allies. 

(5) Anti-discrimination in provincial legislation. 

Fair employment practices and fair accommodation 
practices have been prescribed by law in most provinces for 
more than a decade: these provisions are now embodied in 
Human Rights acts in nine of the ten provinces: Ontario 
Human. Rights Code (1962); Nova Scotia Human Rights Act (1963); 
Saskatchewan Bill of Rights (1965); Alberta Human Rights Act 
(1966); New Burnswick Human Rights Act (1967); Prince Edward 
Island Human Rights Code (1968); British Columbia uen Rights 
Act (1969); Newfoundland Human Rights Code (1969); Manitoba 
Human Rights Act (1970); Quebec Employment Discrimination Act, 
Hotels Act, Freedom of Worship Act (revised statutes 1964) and 
Manpower and Vocational Training and Qualification Act (1970). 

The Ontario Human Rights Code which has to some extent set 
the example followed by similar legislation in other provinces, 
states in its preamble a principle directly based on the 1948 


Universal Declaration of Human Rights: "Whereas, 1t is) public 
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policy in Ontario that every person is free and equal in dignity 
and rights without regard to race, creed, colour, nationality, 
ancestry Or-place of, origin,” 

The nine provinces which have passed Human Rights legislation 
incorporate all. or most of the following features in those acts: 
tne;prohibition of discrimination on the basis of race, colour, 
ethnic or national origin in such matters as: Publications and 
displays; admittance to public places; occupancy of self-contained 
dwelling units; any term or condition of employment; membership 
in a trade union or other occupational association; advertise- 
ments or applications for employment; contracts. 

Manitoba has a Law of Property Act and Ontario has a 
Conveyancing and Law or Property Act which provide specifically 
against discriminatory covenants in real property deeds. 

Ontario's Insurance Act provides against discrimination by insurers. 

(6). Immigration Law. 

Canada is a country of heavy immigration, and has been since 
the early 1900's when the government "opened up the West". There 
have been various "tides" of immigration; in its first one hundred 
Veatrs Or nationnhood: (1867. to 1967) Canada admitted 97.5581), 7 77 
immigrants. During the 1960's and '70's the annual immigration 
has ranged from’ 71,689 to:222,876. ‘The result isan» unusually 
diverse population, in addition to the two basic groups of French 
and English origin. 

In 1967 Canada's immigration law was changed to eliminate 


any discrimination, or appearance of discrimination, against 
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particular areas of the world in the application Of relatives of 
Canadian citizens and residents to come to Canada. Formerly 
Certain geographic areas were restricted to a smaller quota of 
Such applications. 

Canadian citizens or permanent residents are entitled to 
bring their dependents to Canada. Dependents include husband 
or wife; fiance or fiancee; unmarried sons and daughters under 
21; parents or grandparents over 60- or ne if they are 
widowed or unable to work - and Orphaned brothers, Sisters, 
nephews, nieces or grandchildren under 18. Such sponsored 
dependents are required only to be in good health and of good 
character. 

An additional wide range of less closely dependent relatives, 
such as adult sons and daughters, brothers and sisters, uncies 

and aunts, receive preferred treatment in applying, for 
admittance to Canada. They are required to comply with only 
some of the general factors, such as education and occupational 
SRLLI used. in assessing independent applicants. 

Canada's overall immigration policy is outlined Ce yy 1 Er 
an assessment system based on ability to meee the economic and 
Ber aay requirements of the country, and is universally applied. 
All references to racial origin have been removed from immigration 
documents. Independent applicants are subject to a reasonably 
flexible assessment in such matters as knowledge of English or 
French and definite offers of employment in Canada, 

In introducing the revised policy in 1967 the Manpower and 


Immigration Minister said: "With these Regulations I believe we 
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can abolish discrimination, pay more regard to;the claims of 
family relationships, act with both greater efficiency and greater 
compassion than in the past and, through an expansionist immigra- 
tion policy, serve the manpower needs of our growing Canadian 
economy." 
(c) Implementation of anti-discrimination policies, 

(1) The federal jurisdiction. 

Administrative responsibility under the Canadian BALLEGE 
Rights is assigned to the Minister of Justice. The primary 
method of enforcement is through its effect on the construction 
and application of other federal laws. Although various court 
cases have revealed an ambiguity in respect to superseding other 
laws where there appears to be conflict, a recent case involving 
an Indian (Regina v Dryboneë] was taken to the Supreme Court of 
Canada which upheld the anti-discrimination clause in the Bill 
of Rights. The case involved an Indian who was intoxicated, which 
is an offence under s.94(b) of the Indian Act. Since no such law 
applies to non-Indians, the effect was to discriminate against 
indians, and that provision of the Indian Act was declared in- 
Operative by the Supreme Court (1968). The reasons of the court 
Stated by Mr. Justice Ritchie interpreted the Bill of Rights to 
mean “at least that no individual or group of individuals is to be 
treated more harshly than another under that law (any Acts of 
Parliament and any orders, rules or regulations thereunder), and 
I am therefore of opinion that an individual is denied equality 
before the law if it is made an offence punishable at law, on 


account of his race, for him to do something which his fellow 


3. VO) Oe Dominion Law Reports (3d). PP. 473% 
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Canadians are free to do without having committed any offence 
or having been made subject to any penalty." 

Some concern has been expressed by responsible bodies 
Over the lack of a Human Rights Commission at the federal level, 
LO enforce the Bill of Rights and to conduct a positive educational 
programme against discrimination. In its 1969 Memorandum to the 
tederal Cabinet, the Canadian Labour Congress said: 

"We would, in fact, urge the establishment of a permanent 
Human Rights Commission fully staffed and able to engage in a 
comprehensive program concerning human rights within the federal 


domain." 


The Report of the Royal Commission on the Status of Women 
in Canada (1970) recommended that a federal Human Rights 
Commission be created, along with similar Commissions in those 
provinces and Hi that have not yet established them, to 
"have power to investigate the administration of human rights 
legislation as well as the power to enforce the law by laying 
charges and prosecuting offenders,...to suggest changes in 
human rights legislation and promote widespread respect for 
human rights." 

The federal Fair Employment Practices Act which is now part 
of the Canada Labour Code, is administered by the 
Fair Employment Practices Branch set up in 1967 within the 
Canada Department of Labour. The Branch has a director and+full- 


tmme stati. In.compliance with the: Act, there 1s a.recognized-pro- 
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cedure for the receipt of individual complaints, with a guarantee 
that they will be investigated and resolved. Conciliation is 
attempted where investigation shows that a complaint is valid. 
If this is ineffective, a public inquiry is held and this leads 
to a binding order by the administrative authority, the Minister 
of. Labour. M g 

Although the Fair Employment Practices Act does not apply 
to the public service, the Fair Employment Practices Branch is 
from time to time assigned the responsibility for enforcement of 
cases involving public servants. The Public Service Employment 
AGE proscribes discrimination ‘on grounds. of sew, race}, national 
origin, colour or religion in the setting of selection standards 
for the public service, but has no enforcement procedure of its 
own. In 1971, a complaint was lodged in Ottawa by Jules Demicher, 
who had come to Canada in the expectation of receiving a job in 
the public service, and who was not able to assume the promised 
position due to a merger of two departments. The complainant's 
charge of discrimination was not proved, but the loss he incurred 
as a result of his move to this country was declared to be valid 
grounds for awarding him a payment of $22,416.00, which was 
accepted as settlement. 

(2) “The rprovincial “jurisdiction. 

In most of the provinces, the Human Rights acts are 
administered by permanent Human Rights Commissions which deal 
with complaints or may initiate action on behalf of aggrieved 
persons, and which have additional duties to carry out educational 
programmes to prevent racial discrimination. In some provin es, 


however, the Minister of Labour or the Attorney-General is given 
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OrFeCtéreSsponsibility for administering the Act. 

The usual procedure is to attempt conciliation, if a complaint 
appears to be valid. This is carried out in a direct but highly 
flexible manner, leading in most cases to a Satisfactory settle- 
ment. The Ontario Human Rights Commission Says Or), ats work: 

“If the complained-of matter involves an apartment, the respondent 
will be urged to act in good faith and offer the complainant an 

A arenene’s if it is a job, he might offer the individual immediate 
employment or assure him that within a given period of time, 
employment will be forthcoming; if he has denied the complainant 

a haircutihe is asked hes cut his hair; if he has denied resort 
accommodation, he will be required to offer it during the same or 
the following summer." 

The investigator who detects discrimination seeks not only 
to settle the case but to start a process of re-education with 
the respondent. He may not only discuss the principles involved 
with an employer, but assist the employer to develop a human rights 
programme for the employees. Settlements generally involve the 
requirement that the firm, or landlord, post the Human Rights Code 
(Ontario) on the premises for the enlightenment and reassurance of 
the employees or tenants and of the public. 

If conciliation is met with hostility, the respondent is 
warned that a public board of inquiry will be held, and respon- 
dents who operate businesses depending in large measure on public 
goodwill usually prefer to avoid this public exposure. 

If the respondent fails to comply with the orders of the 


Board, he may be prosecuted through the courts. The respondent, 
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for his part, has access to the whole structure of appeals in 
BUG COUrtS. 

In Ontario, by January 1970, the Human Rights Commission had 
handled 2,116 formal complaints, had held ONLVAMESMREDATAS OF 
Inquiry and conducted only two prosecutions. 

A recent ‘case, in Ontario involving a chargé of discrimination 
in accommodation revealed an apparent inadequacy in the law. Under 
a L97l decision of the Supreme Court of Canada (Bell) Vv. the Ontario 
Human Rights Commission and Hera i oniy "self-contained accommoda- 
tion: 1s) subject tothe: prohibition against discrimination... Thus 
rented rooms or flats with shared bathrooms are outside the law. 
Following this decision, a subsequent case involving a coloured 
woman who wished to rent rooms had to be dismissed by a Board of 
Inquiry, which however, pointed out that the law was inadequate 
because it allowed discrimination against low-income people who are 
obliged to rent shared accommodation. 

(3) Legal/aid. 

FOur ;provinces in Canada: Ontario, British Columbia, Alberta 
and Manitoba, have legal aid plans, covering both civil and 
criminal cases, which provide legal counsel to accused persons who 
have not sufficient means to retain a lawyer from their own resources. 
Such legal assistance is of service to the population generally 
but has been specifically requested on behalf of native people by 
a number of inquiries into race problems in Canada. 

In August, 1971, the federal government introduced a legal 
aid program for the Northwest Territories. It will make the services 
of a lawyer available in almost all criminal offences, and within 


abroad (range Of Civil matters, to anyone who “cannot ‘afford: to 


retain his own lawyer without depriving himself or his dependents 
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Of reasonable necessaries or without sacrificing modest capital 
assets." It should be of particular importance to the large numbers 
of low-income native people of the north. 

Legal aid is now available under the Indian Act to Indian people 
in cases where the maximum sentence is life imprisonment. In addition 
legal costs of certain civil cases may be borne if the matter in 
dispute is of special importance (e.g. a question of interpreting 
treaties). 

Five provinces have established the office of ombudsman or 
Parliamentary Commmissioner (in Quebec, Public Protector) to receive 
and act on, complaints ‘of individuals against the. public, authority. 

(4) Immigration Appeal Board. 

An immigration Appeal Board, independent of the Department of 
Manpower and Immigration, was established by federal statute in 
1967. It hears appeals against deportation from Canada, and appeals 
where an application for admission of a relative has been refused. 
The Board constitutes a court of record, and its orders are enforce- 
able, and are subject to appeal to the Federal Court of Canada. 

The operation of the Board has been chiefly in respect to cases 
involving the status of persons charged with being illegally in 
Canada - with failing to be admitted through proper immigration 
procedures. Deportation orders can be quashed if the Board has 
reasonable grounds for believing that the person, if deported, will 
be punished for activities of a political nature or will suffer 
unusual hardship, or on other compassionate or humanitarian grounds. 
The Board is considered to be free of discrimination in regard to 
race or ethnic origin, since these factors have been removed from 
the assessment of applications for immigration to Canada. 


Anyone served with a deportation order is immediately informed 
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Pots 
of his right of appeal. Translation services are provided by the 
Board for both written and oral submissions. Financial assistance 
is provided to an appellant to attend the hearing of his case if 
this is required, and if he is being held in detention, release 
may be granted to permit him to attend the hearing. 

4. Immigration Appeal Board Act - Security. 

v2. (ly Notwithstanding anything inthis’ Act) the Board shall 
not,, (a) “in the exercise, of its discretion under section 15), stay the 
execution of a deportation order or thereafter continue or renew 
Ene Stay, quash a deportation order, or direct ‘the’ grant) of! entry or 
landing to any person, or (b) render a decision pursuant to section 
17 that a person whose admission is being sponsored and the sponsor 
of that person meet the requirements referred to in that section, 
if a certificate signed by the Minister and the Solicitor General is 
filed with the Board stating that in their opinion, based upon 
security or criminal intelligence reports received and considered by 
them, it would be contrary to the national interest for the Board 
to take such action. 

(2) A certificate purporting to be signed by the Minister and 
the Solicitor General pursuant to subsection (1) shall be deemed to 
have been signed by them and shall be received by the Board without 
proof of the signatures or official character of the persons 
appearing to have signed the same unless called into question by 
the Minister or the Solicitor General, and the certificate is conclu- 


Sive proof of the matters stated therein." 


4. (29/1) sisupremesCourt.of, Canada, Reports. 
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Responsibility of public authorities not to practice discrimination. 
OE TO practice discrimination 


All the foregoing statutes and regulations serve to 
establish the principle that discrimination by reason of race 
is prohibited in Canada as a matter of Bublic policy. 

In dealing with its own employees, the government of 
Canada has elated in the public Service Employment Act that 
there will be no discrimination in selection standards on 
grounds of race, national origin or colour. The same provision 
appears in the Civil Service Act of Nova Scotia. In Ontario, in 
1965, the Human Rights Code was amended to cover specifica lay 
the provincial government itself and all its agencies. The 
Manitoba Human Rights Act (1970) states: "The Crown, and every 
servant and agent of the Crown, is bound by this Act." The same 
Statement appears in the Saskatchewan Bill of Rights (1965) and 
a Oe ees tent in the Alberta Human Rights Act: (1966), sthe 
New Brunswick Human Rights Act (1967) and the Newfoundland Human 
Rights Code (1969). The British Columbia Human Rights Act (1969) 
provides that the provincial government, municipalities, boards 
of school trustees or hospital boards within the province include 
in théir contracts provisions to secure the observance of non- 
discrimination. 

Non-discrimination in Crown corporations under federal control 
is covered in two ways. The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
Regulations prohibit discrimination by any contractor who has 
entered into an agreement with the government, and the violation 


Of this clause constitutes a breach’ of contract. The Central 
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Mortgage and Housing Corporation enforces the non-discrimination 
condition in federally insured mortgages by refusing to insure 
further loans to the same borrower for three years after the 


discrimination, 


SECTION III 
(a). Study of discrimination against ethnic groups. 

The Royal Commission on Bilingualism and Biculturalism, 
although its main concern was with equality of treatmnet of the 
two official languages and the cultures of the two founding races 
of Canada, also published in 1969 a volume entitled "The Cultural 
Contribution of Other Ethnic Groups" (Book IV). The Commission 
considered that the problems of the native population were outside 
its terms of reference, but it reviewed the position in Canadian 
society of groups of other origins such as German, Polish, 
Scandinavian, Chinese, Japanese, Negro, Ukrainian, Italian, Hungarian 
and Jewish (mainly from Central Europe). They pointed out tia 30 
ethnic origin categories were identified in the 1961 census, and 
that 26 per cent of the population was by extraction, neither 
English nor French. Some groups were maintaining their own cultural 
cee such as the Canadian Jewish Congress and the Canadian 
Polish Congress; others preserved little sense of cultural identity. 

The Commission recommended that new legislation clarifying 
the status of the English and French languages should contain the 
provision that nothing in such statutes "should be taken to diminish 
or restrict the use, as established by present or future law or 


practice, of any other language in Canada." 
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The Commission also recommended that "all provinces that have 
not yet enacted fair employment practices, fair accommodation 
practices, or housing legislation prohibiting discrimination 
because of race, creed, colour, nationality, ancestry, or place 
Of origin, do So; ‘and that this legislation be made binding upon 
the Crown and its agencies. We further recommend that, all’ provinces 
make provision for full-time administrators of their human rights 
D de douce | 

The Commission observed that although some covert discrimination 
based on race still exists in Canada, the situation has vastly 
improved since the Second World War, particularly for such groups 
as the Japanese Canadians who were evacuated from the West Coast 
and suffered confiscation of their property during (hostilities, 
but are now assuming a proportionately acceptable role in the 
professions and other occupations in central Canada. The tendancy 
of such groups as those of Jewish or Italian OLFigineto. Cluster, in 
specific occupations is due to former practices of directed 
immigration and open restriction, but ne such overt measures 
are now applied and the distribution of these groups among other 
occupations is gradually improving. 

In regard to political rights, the Commission pointed to one 
Be! oe continuing discrimination, the length of time required 
before the right to vote is extented to an immigrant. For those 
who are British subjects the waiting period after entry is only 
One year; for all others, the period is five years. The Commission 
stated: 

"its also -siligntly easier for a British: subject to-fite 


Simeapplicatron Lor citizenship than for an immigrant from a country 
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outside the Commonwealth. British subjects may file an application 
directly with the Registrar of Canadian Citizenship, whereas anyone 
Clse sMucupi ale, an application through his local) court or a Citizenship 
Goumey juanless he lives more than 50 miles from a court. In the past, 
the familiarity of British subjects with the English language and 
WiEnepOL tical wnstitutions similar to Canada's was at least a.partial 
fuStiEecaclony LOrsch1s distinction. Now, thé educational level “o£ 
many non-British immigrants renders the distinction between British 
subjects and other immigrants anachronistic. Therefore, we recommend 
that the same conditions for citizenship, the right to vote, and to 
stand for election to public office be accorded to all immigrants, 
NH wedaraetouthnel: country of Origin.” 

(Dye Probabtcion of, dissemination of racial hatred. 

In 1970, the Criminal Code of Canada was amended to prohibit 
hate propaganda. 

It provides that anyone who advocates or promotes genocide is 
table to. imprisonment for five years. Genocide is defined: as an 
arbemprt. to,destroy ain whole or in part, any identifiable group, er ther 
Dye llang: or py int licting. conditions: calculated to physically 
Gestroy. The "identifiable group” refers to any section of’ the public 
distinguished by colour, religion or ethnic origin. 

It also provides that anyone who publicly communicates statements 
which incite hatred against such a group is liable to imprisonment for 
two years, on summary conviction. However, he cannot be convicted 
if the statements communicated were true, or were relevant to 
any subject, of public interest, the discussion of which was for the 
public benefit and that on reasonable grounds he believed them to 


be true. 
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Publicaätions may be seized under this ace. 

The passage of the Act followed publication of a report 
(in 1965) of a Special Committee on Hate Propaganda in Canada. 
In its preface the report Said, “An attempt is made here to 
re-examine, therefore, the parameters of permissable argument 
in a world more easily persuaded than before because the means 
Of transmission are so persuasive." Hate propaganda was found 
Eo.We directed chiefly against Jewish, but also against Black 
and other non-white, and religious, minorities. The Committee 
concluded that “minority groups in Canada are entitled to the 
assurance that society protects them not only against physical 
attack, but also against threats and vilifications directed at 
them solely because of their religion, colour, race, language, 
etinac (or national origin." 

Opposition to the Bill concerned interference with freedom 
of speech and, therefore, unconstitutionality under the Canadian 
Bitteor Rights, ~The Bill «was passed by the Canadian Parliament 


but has not, so far, been tested in the Court. 


SECTION IV 
(a) Intearationist activities. 

Cultural diversity is valued as a positive factor in 
Canadian life, and individual ethnic cultural organizations 
flourish to the extent that members of a particular ethnic 
background desire them. These Cultural organizations receive 
grant support from governments for their programs. However, 
ona . plane and on festive occasions there are many 


efforts made by governments to involve various cultural groups. 
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19. 
immigrants receive free English or French language classes. 
Institutions such as the Friendship Centres in many communities 
serve to introduce migrating native people to the urban scene. 
These Centres are supported by government funds, 

At the university level, ET are offered in 
various areas such as Russian, Slavic, Asian, Near Eastern, 
Celtic, Latin American and West Indian studies. Some institutes 
of native Indian studies have also been initiated. 

(b) Special measures to assist the development of native people. 

It is estimated that about a quarter of a million Indians 
and Eskimos inhabited what is now Canada when Europeans arrived 
a little over four centuries ago. Disease and warfare took a 
heavy toll, reducing the native population, to about 100,000 “by 
Pic DeGiiitirg Of this Century. The population has now risen, 
due to natural birth coupled with better health provisions by 
the Canadian Government. The present registered Indian population 
is about 250,000, belonging to 558 bands and ten main linguistic 
groups. The "registered" Indians are those recognized by the 
indian Act, ‘under the jurisdiction of the federal government. 
Orhecyinivan people Naveygiven up their Indian status or have 
MOsct it, at temale, by Marrying non-Indzans; another large group 
is of mixed blood, known as Metis, and these groups are under 
the same jurisdiction as the non-native population. 

The Royal Commission on the Status of Women in Canada, as 
a result of petitions received, included in their Report (1970): 
"We recommend that the Indian Act be amended to allow an Indian 
woman upon marriage to a non-Indian to (a) retain her Indian status 


andeib) transmit. her Indian status to her children.” 
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There are about 13,000 Eskimos in five main cultural 
groups. 

Under the Royal Proclamation of 1763 and subsequent treaties, 
reserve, lands were set, aside for, Indians in) perpetuity, to. be 
administered by the federal government. The services of ee 
cial governments, such as education, land development, road 
construction and other financial aid have not been available to 
Liem. ePéderad;cervices, however, including church-supported 
schools, were inadequate. Through negotiation between the govern- 
ments, many provincial social services, particularly education, 
are now extended to Indians. The right to vote was granted in 
1960. Hunting rights and fishing rights, guaranteed under 
treaties, have in many instances been superseded by restrictive 
provincial and federal laws. The matter of treaty rights, and of 
eboriginal raghts:generally, are’ now under scrutiny, 

Both Indians and Eskimos are disadvantaged socially and 
economically. It was largely for this reason that a proposal | 
in a federal government white paper in June, 1969, to rescind 
the Indian Act.and initiate integration of the Indian people, 
was rejected by the native groups. It was felt, that much needed 
to be done to achieve equity for the Indians in Canadian society, 
before their formal status as a special group was altered. 

The Indian Act was first passed in 1860, and underwent 
major revisions in 1952 and 1970. Indian Affairs was adminis- 
tered as a Branch of various departments; it is now the major 
administrative function of the Department of Indian Affairs and 


Northern Development. 
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Until 1960, registered Indians were not eligible for 
appointments in the public service. In 1968 there were about 
40 Indians in the Department; now an active recruiting programme 
under an Indian administrator has brought the number to about 
100, with about 35 in administrative positions. The recruiting 
programme now opens 25 training positions in the Department each 
year to young Indians in government agencies, such as Air Canada. 

7 Seven Indian associations in the main areas of Canada have 
now Signed Community Development Agreements with the federal 
government, to assume responsibility for economic programmes 
formerly operated by the government. 

The Band Councils are rapidly taking over the provision of 
community services such as housing capital, roads, water and 
sewer installation, formerly carried out by the federal government. 
Over $6,000,000 has been set aside to cover the Council's 
administrative costs, and an estimated $28,000,000 will be paid 
into the operating costs of these services this year. A number 
of Bands have assumed responsibility for policing their reserves. 
Indian constables have been trained with the cooperation of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police and are paid by grants from the 
federal government. 

The province of British Columbia permits the incorporation 
of Indian reserve village municipalities; the provinces of 
Alberta and Saskatchewan have recently vacated the field of local 
taxes on reserves; other provinces give grants to Bands for local 


Administration, 
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Nearly 60 per cent of all Indian children are now 
enrolled in provincial shcools; in most cases, unless isolated, 
they are intergrated with local white children. Concern is 
expressed at the drop-out rate, and there is now increased 
emphasis on cultural enrichment to Indian children at an early 
age, and on bringing fndian culture into the content of the 
School programme. Indian women are being trained as teacher 
aides in pre-school programmes. $55,000 A cde ne 
went to Indian communities in 1969-70 to provide libraries. 

Efforts to improve and expand schools for Eskimo children 
in the north have included the use of Eskimo languages and 
special training for teachers. 

University, ee training, nursing and vocational 
training scholarships are available for Indian and Eskimo 
students. In 1969-70, 8,817 Indians took vocational training 
and 735 took professional or university training. Funds are 
also directed into the development of Indian and Eskimo 
traditional and present-day arts and crafts. 

As a reslut of the expressed need of the Indian people to 
be able to speak for themselves in all these efforts, grants are 
being made by the federal government to assist native organiza- 
tions, the largest of which is the National Indian Brotherhood. 
In the fiscal yéar 1970-71, appropriations by the Indian Affairs 
Department for such organizations was $1,500,000. Efforts are 


being made to organize the scattered Eskimo population. 
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Other departments such as the Department of the 
sSecratary of State and the Department of National Health and 
Welfare have initiated various programmes which are broader in 
concept in that they are not limited to the "registered" Indians 
under the Indian Act. The Secretary of State Department has made 
studies in the fields of education and social adjustment of Indians 
and Metis in urban society. A grant has been made to the Sask- 
atchewan Metis Society for social development. Funds have been 
granted to maintain Friendship Centres which now number 17 in 
urban communities across Canada. The Secretary of State Depart- 
ment's on-going programme in Human Rights and native participation 
amounts to $4,026,000 for native Friendship Centres, native 
Communications Societies, Core support for native organizations, 
and Human. Rights seminars and research. 

The Department of Regional Economic Expansion, not 
primarily established to assist minorities disadvantaged by 
race and colour, is nevertheless operating four programmes 
which provide vocational training for special groups. 

The Canada Newstart Programme originated in 1966 and is 
designed to identify and test new ways of training and counsell- 
ing disadvantaged people so that they can more effectively respond 
to employment opportunities. The programme was implemented 
through the establishment of independent corporations under 
provincial law. Each corporation has an annual budget of 
approximately one million dollars with which to design and imple- 
ment its experimental programme, Six of these bodies are now in 


operation, one in each of the provinces of P.E.I., Nova Scotia, 
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New Brunswick, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. The latter 
three are concerned mainly with Indians and Metis. 

Under the Agricultural Rehabilitation and Development Act, 
which is a programme jointly administered by the federal govern- 
ment and each of the provincial governments, a variety of projects 
are included which provide Indians and Metis with practical 
training, and employment. Projects include land clearing for 
agricultural development, pasture extension, growing and market- 
ing of wild rice, and outfitting and guiding. “Training covers 
such fields as guiding, park management, agricultural work, 
pasture management and co-op and small business management. A 
recent developemnt has been the creation of a special training 
centre in Saskatchewan designed to provide combined instruction 
for members of Indian and Metis families. The families will 
reside in individual homes within this complex for a period of 
one eee which academic training will be provided for 
the children, home-management training for the women and a 
variety of technical training together with needed basic 
educational upgrading for the men. 

The third broad scheme of which Indians and Metis are the 
main beneficiaries, is the Fund for Rural Economic Development 
plan which is operative in the Interlake region of Manitoba. 
This is a joint federal-provincial agreement to implement com- 
prehensive rural development eis and under the scheme the 
manpower training effort is largely intended to meet the needs 


of some 10,000 persons of native ancestry in .this area. 
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Another scheme involving the training of native people in 
the operation of community pastures under the Prairie Farm 
Renabiadatation’ Act. This development, which commenced during 
the spring of 1969, provides training in the management and 
operation of community pastures. To date, it has applied only 
to Indians whose reserve lands in that area include some 1.2 
million acres suitable for grazing. 
à Assistance to Black Canadians and others, 

The largest Black community in Canada is in Nova Scotia, 
where approximately 18,000 people, descendants of American 
refugee slaves Does into Canada ain thé War of 1812, live in 
some completely Black villages and in suburban areas adjacent to 
Halifax. Economically and socially, they require special measures 
to achieve an equal status with other Canadians. Their conditions 
of poverty extend back many years, but very recently the arrival 
of New people from “other parts: of Canada and the ‘Carribbean, has 
brought in skills, experience, and determination to improve their 
position. 

Late in 1968, a conference of Black people established the 
Black United Front to engage in research studies and community 
development with the assistance of the federal government. A 
five-year funding programme totalling almost $500,000 was under- 
taken the following year, involving the Department of the Secretary 
of State and of National Health and Welfare. 

Some progress has been. made in new housing construction 
and improved community facilities, and a special incentive pro- 
gramme to promote employment of Negro youth has been undertaken 
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Federal government aid has also been given for social 
development through involvement of the Greek community; and to 
une Portugese Social Service Centre of Toronto. 

(c) Education programmes to remove racial discrimination. 

(1) Under Human Rights legislation. 

Where Human Rights Commissions exist in the provinces, it 
is one of their recognized duties to develop and conduct educational 
programmes. The extent of the programmes varies. In general, 
they consist of publications, talks, seminars and workshops. In 
Alberta and Ontario, for example, pamphlets on human rights are 
published in a number of different languages. Often, for example 
in Alberta, the teachings of human rights is encouraged in the 
public school system. The Commissions have also sponsored a 
number of research studies in the field of intergroup relation- 
ships and human rights. 

Ontario. the largest province, was the first to appoint a 
Human Rights Commission, and it has the most highly developed 
educational programme, although its programme is duplicated in 
varying degrees in other provinces. The Ontario Human Rights 
Code states, as one of its main objectives: "To create a climate 
of understanding and mutual respect among our people so that all 
will be afforded the unhampered opportunity to contribute their 
maximum to the enrichment of the whole community." 

The Ontario Commission operates on the principle that it is 
impossible to separate the investigation and conciliation of 


complaints, the first of its functions, froma broadly based 
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education programme. Thus, its first move in case of 
discrimination is to conciliate through direct settlement of 

the specific complaint, accompanied by a @iscussion of the 
issues and often by posting copies of the Code and arranging for 
distribution of literature in the establishment concerned. 

Through its educational role, the Ontario Commission 
reaches organizations exempted under ther Codes religious, 
philanthropic, educational, fraternal or social Suara tote 
Such organizations are frequently, by their very nature, limited 
tO particular groups, and hence it is difficult to apply anti- 
discrimination Me ii their broadest sense, 

Beyond these direct measures related to specific complaints, 
the Commission conducts a broad educational compaign including 
bulletins, Pamphlets; ) posters, ctaiks, films, displays, snore 
massages on radio and television, conferences, and the develop- 
ment of a specialized human rights library available to the 
public. Literature is published in eleven different languages. 

A monthly publication, "Human Relations", is widely distributed. 
In 1969, a "Storefront Office" was opened by the Commission in a 
large urban centre. It offers advice and assistance to immigrant 
Peking people, employing a large group of interpreters. 

An important function of the Human Rights Commission is 
research, usually conducted at the instigation of the Commission, 
but under university auspices. 

(2) Under federal government programmes. 

The Federal Fair Employment Practices Branch considers 


CauGation as an important function of its work... A ‘notable 
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development in national policy is the promotion of affirmative 
action by governments, employers and unions - not just to 
eliminate discrimination but to extend practical assistance and 
encouragement to historically socially-disadvantaged groups, 
such as Indians, Eskimos, and Blacks, so that they will come 
forward for training and employment in increasing numbers. The 
Department of the Secretary of State is responsible, nationally, 
for a broad-scale educational programme in the field of human 
rights. It is also responsible for the national interest of the 
government in this field. The goals of this programme are the 
preservation and protection of human rights and fundamental 


freedoms, of which racial discrimination is an important part. 
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REPORT BY CANADA ON THE ELIMINATION OF RACIAL DISCRIMINATION 
pecona Dlennial report, July t,.1971 to June, 30,1973 


In compliance with the terms of the Inter- 
national Convention on the Elimination of 

all Forms of Racial Discrimination, with 
particular reference to Article 9(1), the 
Government of Canada has the honour to present 


its second report. 


INTRODUCTION 


The Report is presented according to the form out- 
lined in the Guide received from the Committee on the Elimin- 
ation of Racial Discrimination, February 1970. Its contents 


are as follows: 


Le A review of government announcements, legislative 
changes and relevant decisions of the court, in 
respect to: 

(a) condemnation of racial segregation and apartheid; 
(b) prohibition and elimination of racial discrimina- 
tion and assurance of effective protection and 

remedies; 
(c) provision and operation of effective tribunals 


to assure protection against racial discrimination. 


LES A review of the degree to which the legislative 
prohibitions and the jurisdiction of the tribunals 


relate specifically to the action of the State itself. 


is (a) Action taken to review legislation and various 
aspects of administration with a view to the elimina- 
tion it wacialwdiscramination: 
(b}' Action in regard to prohibiting the dissemina- 


tion of ideas based on racial superiority or hatred. 
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LV: (a) Programs and policies relating to the encourage- 
ment of multiracial activities, and assistance to 


minority racial groups; 


(b) Programs and policies relating to the positive 
advancement of native peoples; 


te) Educational programs directed toward the elimina- 


TON OLnraciat.diascrimination. 


LE) In line with many previous statements of oppo- 
sition to apartheid, the Canadian Prime Minister 
concurred in the recent communiqué of the Commonwealth 
Heads of Government in conference in Ottawa in 1973. 
This communiqué said in part: "While recognizing that 
there are complex and difficult problems involved, 
heads of government were agreed in their opposition 
to apartheid and minority rule in southern Africa. 
They therefore recognized the legitimacy of the 


struggle to win full human rights and self determination". 


Canada as a member of the Commonwealth also 
concurred in the further statement: "The Heads of 
Government reviewed the efforts of the indigenous 
people of the territories in southern Africa to achieve 
self determination and independence, and agreed on the 
need to give every humanitarian assistance to all 


those engaged in such efforts". 


(b) Legislation passed by the Parliament of Canada 

included: 
i. An Amendment to the Canada Elections Act, which 
has the effect of removing the preference accorded 
British subjects over other non-citizens of Canada. 
Formerly British subjects who had resided in Canada 
for one year were permitted to vote in general 
elections on the same basis as Canadian citizens. 


This has been changed, with the proviso that British 
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Subjects who had been eligible to vote prior to 
June 26, 1968 may continue to be eligible until 
June 26, 1975. This Amendment was operative 
for the first time.in the general election of 
October: 30,7972). 


ii. A revised Unemployment Insurance Act which 

in Part VII Section 140(2) (b) prohibits discrimin- 
ation in referring a worker for employment on the 
basis of race, national origin, colour, sex, 


Marital ~status, *age.or’ political affiliation. 


Legislation passed by the provincial Legislatures of 


Canada included: 


Lis Two complementary Acts of the Legislature of 
Alberta, entitled the Individuals' Rights Protection 
AOC T2) wong the Alberta Bill of ,Righus Act4 1072) © 
These Acts replace the former Human Rights Act. 

The first is designed to protect persons from 
discriminatory acts and practices in society at 
large: it sets out a Code of Conduct relative 

to accommodation, employment and publication or 
display, and it provides for a Human Rights 
Commission to administer its provisions. The 
second proclaims the human rights which shall 
obtain within the province, and serves as a check 
on the public authority, to prevent discrimination 
in any statute or regulation of the Government of 


Alberta. 


In the Individuals' Rights Protection Act, 
it is prohibited to publish notices, signs, symbols 
or other representations which indicate discrimina- 
tion or an intention to discriminate. An exception 
is permitted in a statement of purpose or a member- 


Shipyqualitication in a non-profit: organization. 
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composed exclusively or primarily of persons 
having the same ancestry or place of origin, but 
in such cases the representation must appear in 
terms that are not derogatory, offensive or 


otherwise improper. 


Under i Lhis "ACt, | mon-profit Organizations ds 
employers are no longer exempt from the prohibi- 
tion against discrimination in employment. There 
is also a change from previous legislation in that 
the prohibition against discrimination in granting 
membership in an association is broadened to 
include any "occupational association" meaning 
any organization in which membership is a prere- 
quisite to carrying on a trade, occupation or 


profession. 


ii. The Saskatchewan Human Rights Commission Act 
(1972) provided for the establishement of a Commission 
COPAINS EerAthe provinces Bill of “Rights Act, 

Fair Accommodation Act and Fair Employment Practices 
Act. An Amendment to this Act in 1973 made its 
Operations and decisions binding on the Crown and 


every servant and agent of the Crown. 


iii. The New Brunswick Human Rights Code (1971) 
replaced the former Human Rights Act, and broadened 
its provisions to prohibit discrimination on the 
basis of ancestry or place of origin, as well as 
race, colour Wreligiôon or national origin. . The 

new Code prohibits discrimination in applications 
for membership in professional, business or trade 
associations on the basis of race, colour, place 


OEVOLEGENVOYr ancestry. 
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iv. A Quebec Act Respecting the Lease of Things 
(1973) was referred to the Parliamentary Justice 
Committee, preliminary to final consideration in 
the Legislature (Assembly). This Act will esta- 
blish at the contractual level, rules generally 
admitted in comparative law, in Quebec juris- 
prudence and in several laws of the province of 
Quebec. It will provide that in a contract to 
lease "Every clause that is discriminatory by 
reason of the race, creed, sex, colour, nationality, 
ethnic origin, place of birth or language of a 


lessee is without effect". 


Vie Three Saskatchewan Acts related to the social 
development of minority racial groups, the Act to 
Establish the Devartment of Northern Saskatchewan 
(1972), the Act to Establish the Department of 
Culture and Youth (1972), and the Act to Provide 
for the Promotion of the Development of Human 


Resources (1972). 


The first of these coordinates and extends 
assistance to residents in the northern areas of 
the province, where the population is roughly one- 
half Indian and Métis, in matters of health, 
education, social services, agricultural improve- 


ment, industrial development and local administration. 


The second coordinates and extends programs and 
activities or the “cultural”, physical and social 
development" of "any class or classes of persons 
within the province". Such programs would benefit 


various ethnic cultural groups. 


The third is concerned with individual and 
community development, and its provisions have 
considerable significance within those localities 
where the population is largely native. The Human 


Resources Development Agency under this Act 
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is required to "foster awareness among people of 
their individual opportunities and their communi- 
ties' problems" and assist in formulating goals, 
and further to "facilitate and assist individuals 
and local communities to design and implement 
programs to provide income and employment or 
otherwise raise the quality of life in any 


specified area". 


In May 1972 the Canadian Association of Statutory 
Human Rights Agencies was formed to promote co- 
operation among those responsible for the implementation 
of human rights legislation. Several departments of 
the ten provinces and the territories are eligible to 
participate in annual conferences and to use the 


facilities of CASHRA as a clearing-house for information. 


Recent court decisions have exposed areas in which 
there would appear to be a conflict between some of 
the provisions of the Indian Act and of the Canadian 
Bill of Rights. While the purpose of the latter is 
self-explanatory, the purpose of the Indian Act is to 
define the relationship between the Federal Government 
and the Indian peoples, and to ensure in doing so that 
Indian lands and interests are protected. It is in 
the protection of these interests, in accord with 
the wishes of the Indian peoples that difficulties 


have sometimes arisen. 


Among the cases before the Supreme Court in the 
period under review, were the petitions of two Indian- 
born women against the loss, by marriage to white men, 
of their status as Indian women, in accord with the 


Indian Act. They claimed the Act discriminated 
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against them because of their sex and race in 

that white women gained Indian status by virtue of 
marriage to an Indian, and that such discrimination 
Was’ contrary to the Bill of Rights. The Defence 
contended that equality before the law does not 
mean uniform laws for all Canadians. Decisions 


are expected to be rendered later in the year. 


The establishment and operation of tribunals to 
safeguard the rights of individuals against 
discrimination included some action in the courts, 
intensive work by the Human Rights Commissions 
under provincial law, the appointment of an anti- 
discrimination branch within the federal public 


service. 


i. The establishment of an Alberta Human Rights 
Commission under the Individual's Rights Protection 
Act, and of a Saskatchewan Human Rights Commission 
under a special Act, brings to eight the number of 
such provincial commissions, though complete 
appointments have not been made in all provinces. 
The Commissions in general are empowered to 
investigate complaints against alleged violation 
o£ chuman rights;) including rracial (discrimination: 
The powers of the Commissions vary: in some 
provinces it iS necessary to receive a written 
complaint; in others the Commission's officers 

may initiate an investigation if discrimination 


appears to have taken place. 


In Ontario, in a 1972 amendment to legislation, 


PAPE e 


maximum penalties for non-compliance following 
a prosecution were increased from $500 to $1000 
for individuals and from $1000 to $5000 for 


corporations. 


The Ontario Civil Rights Amendment Act, which 
applies to all Ontario tribunals, including. the 
Human Rights Commission, was passed in 1972. 
Previously, boards of inquiry under the Human 
Rights Code could lead to a binding ministerial 
order against which there was an appeal. Under 
the amendment, boards of inquiry will themselves 
make orders which can be appealed to a special 


division of the courts. 


The extent of the work done by the Commissions 
in handling complaints is indicated in reports from 
several of the provinces. In Alberta 291 complaints 
were dealt with in a twelve-month period (as 
reported in the Spring of 1972). Of these, 155 
complaints were against alleged discrimination on 
the basis of race, 80 complaints being received from 
native people. In Manitoba it was reported that in 
the first 21 months of operation, the Commission 
received 699 formal complaints, 79 informal complaints 
and more than 10,000 inquiries. It is significant 
however that only 20.6 per cent of the formal complaints 
alleged discrimination on the basis of race or 
nationality. In Saskatchewan a monthly report (June 
1973) showed 20 formal complaints against discrimination 
on the basis of race or nationality out of a total 
of 43 complaints. In Ontario the total number of 
complaints received up to June 1973 was 4,196, 10. 


volving all categories of discrimination. The heavy 
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caseload of the Commissions in their first years 
of operation indicates the extent to which they 
have made their services known and accessible to 
the public. 


ii. Ombudsmen have now been appointed in six 
provinces. The most recent was in Saskatchewan, 


following the passing of the Ombudsman Act (1972). 


A national conference of Ombudsmen was convened 


in Ottawa in June 1972. 


The Ombudsmen deal with complaints by individuals 
against the public authority. Although racial dis- 
crimination is not a dominant concern it may have a 
bearing on some cases, and the Ombudsman constitutes 
a further tribunal which is available to all 


citizens. 


In June 1973 correctional investigator, Miss 
Inger Hansen, was appointed to inquire into and 
report: on’ complaints: from inmates of. federal 
penitentiaries. Miss Hansen has the status of a 
Commissioner under the Inquiries Act, and acts 


independently of the Canadian Penitentiary Service. 


iii. Within the federal Public Service Commission, 
an Anti-Discrimination Branch was established in 
November 1972, to investigate complaints in regard 


to discrimination in hiring. 


iv. For the section of industry under federal 


JUuntsaLction,, one Of the most active tribunals is 
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the Fair Employment Practices Branch which 
investigates any cases of discrimination in this 


area Of employment. 


Most of the Human Rights Acts now in force in the 
provinces specifically bind the Crown to observe the 
same prohibitions against discrimination which are 


required of the private sector. 


In Saskatchewan, where a Human Rights Commission 
Act was passed in 1972, an amendment in 1973 added this 
further clause: "This Act binds the Crown and every 


servant and agent of the Crown". 


The Alberta Bill of Rights (1972), deals specifically 
with the responsibility of the government of Alberta to 
uphold human rights, and contains the clause: "Every 
law of Alberta shall, unless it is expressly declared by 
an Act of the Legislature that it operates notwithstanding 
the Alberta Bill of Rights, be so construed and applied 
as Notytor abrogate; abridge or infringé*6r to authorize 
the abrogation, abridgement or infringement of any of the 


rights or freedoms herein recognized and declared". 


It is the specific duty of the Ombudsmen within 
provincial jurisdictions to rectify personal grievances 


agazanst whe publicthauthority: 
In general, however, matters of racial discrimination 


are handled by the Human Rights Commissions, whether inside 


or outside the public administration. 
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IV. 


(a) 


(b) 


(a) 


There is a continual review of legislation at the 
provincial and federal level. A Law Reform Commission 
was established by the Government of Canada and 
submitted its first report in August 1972. There are 
Law Reform Commissions in eight provinces, and there 

is legislative provision for commissions in the remain- 
ing two provinces. One of the areas of study by the 
federal Commission is the impact of criminal law on 


disadvantaged groups in society. 


Since the prohibition of dissemination of racial hate 
propaganda was introduced into the Criminal Code (L970) 
no prosecutions have been filed under this section of 
the law. 


Positive measures to encourage mutual respect and co- 
operation among racial groups in Canada include the 
establishment of programs under both federal and 


provincial administrations. 


i. The Citizenship Branch of the Department of the 
Secretary of State was greatly expanded. Programmes 
to assist native peoples and ethnic groups to 
participate more effectively in the larger Canadian 
community were strengthened. The expansion included 
the Department$ Field offices located across the 
country. Their work and the work of the voluntary 
groups, including ethnic groups to which funds are 


provided will further improve intergroup relations. 
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In Saskatchewan projects have been sponsored 
such as a Creative Contest to produce written or 
musical works on the theme of "Saskatchewan Mosaic". 
In literature distributed for this project, attention 
is drawn to the fact that European dances and traditions 
are seen in Saskatchewan on special occasions, but the 
people of English stock have been remarkably remiss 
in displaying their ancestral heritage: the intent is 


to equate all ethnic groups within the population. 


Similarly, a multicultural program in Nova 
Scotia in September 1972, brought together represent- 
atives of the (French) Acadians, the native people, the 
Blacks, and the Scots of that province. The program 
was held in conjunction with a month-long exhibit on 
Canada's multicultural heritage prepared by the National 


Museum of Man in Ottawa. 


In Nova Scotia, the Social Development and Re- 
habilitation Division worked in a number of predominantly 
Black communities to assist residents in a coordinated 
program. Local organization to define and achieve 
community goals was encouraged. The people were 
assisted to draw on the funding and expertise of federal 
and provincial government aid programs with which they 
were unfamiliar, including the Local Initiatives 
Program and the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
programs of the federal government. Communities were 
successful in launching house-building and renovating 
schemes, construction of community centres, day care 


centres and medical clinics. 
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The provinces expanded information and 
guidance services both for immigrants and for 


migrant native people arriving in urban communities. 


The Citizens' Rights and Freedoms section of 
the federal Department of the Secretary of State is 
likewise involved in inter-cultural relationships. 
For example, this government office assisted 
financially in the appointment of a human rights 
officer in the troubled community of Williams Lake, 
B.C., where competition and friction had developed 
between East Indian immigrants and native Indian 


workers in the lumber industry. 


The Travel and Exchange program of the 
Department of the Secretary of State provided the 
opportunity for many citizens to travel across the 
country. The program emphasizes support to minority 


groups and ethnic intergroup experiences. 


a. Within the Federal public service the govern- 
ment's policy of providing services to the public in 
both the official languages was strengthened through 
the implementation of internal policies for recruit- 
ment and promotion. The language training program 
that supports the bilingual policy was further ex- 
panded. One of the effects of the policy will be to 
allow both English and French-speaking citizens more 
equal opportunities for employment in the federal 


public service. 


(b) Programs of positive assistance to native groups 
assumed increasing importance at both the federal and the 


provincial levels of government. 
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Ly The federal government has entered into 
negotiation with native people in several cases 
of disputed land: claims and: treaty rights. In 
March 1973 a settlement was reached to compensate 
prairie Indians for claims under an early treaty, 
Treaty No. 7, which had promised ammunition or 


money in lieu of ammunition at the time of signing. 


The Yukon native groups asserted interest 
in a considerable land area to which they claimed 
aboriginal rights and the federal government has 
agreed in principle to negotiate these claims. 
Other aboriginal land claims involve both federal 


and provincial governments. 


ine, Economic development of Indian land and 
resources was furthered under a number of local 
programs involving Indian groups and the Department 
of Indian Affairs and Northern Development. During 
the fiscal: year 1971-72, a) total of 23 Indian Bands 
entered into such programs with the Department. 

Other federal departments concerned with economic 
development for native people included the Department 
of Regional Economic Expansion. It carried out 
industrial and large scale agricultural improvement 
and pasture and forage projects. Considerable impetus 
was given to the production and sale of native arts 
and crafts, with Indians and Inuit serving on 
marketing boards. Training courses in business 
administration and land management were conducted 


among native people. 
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Lie Adult educational services, generally of 

a vocational training nature, were provided for 
non-registered Indians and Métis through provincial 
departments of education, while similar vocational 
and basic literacy courses for registered Indians 
were provided through programs of the federal and 


provincial governments. 


An examination of textbooks used in public 
schools has been undertaken in a number of provinces, 
under the research programs of Human Rights 
Commissions, to remove material which presents an un- 
favorable impression of native people. In Nova Scotia 
the research project has been extended to develop 
substitute material of a more positive nature. Liaison 
was developed with Departments of Education to rectify 


such occurrences. 


Most provinces and the two territories have 
in the past two years accelerated plans for curriculae 
development giving emphasis to the history, customs 
and the arts and languages of native people. Special 
teacher-training programs were launched to increase 
the supply of native teachers. In Saskatchewan, a 
move was taken in school units which include a large 
number of native children to have Indian parents from 


the adjacent reserves elected to serve on school boards. 


The use of native languages in primary grades 
in some northern areas was accelerated, and additional 
native teaching assistants were hired. Teacher training 


is available to Indian and Inuit young people without 
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charge and the number of qualified native teachers 


is increasing. 


Grants were made to several local Bands for 
the purpose of reviving and promoting the use of 


native languages. 


The Cultural Development Program of the 
Indian Affairs Department continued to fund 
traditional cultural activities and to publish 


periodicals and books by and for Indians. 


LVS Of particular importance from the native 

point of view has been the organization of about 30 
national, provincial and territorial brotherhoods and 
councils, representing all sectors of the native 
population. Much of this development has taken place 
within the last two years. The organizations were 
assisted by funds from the Department of the Secretary 
of State as part of its Native Citizens Program and 
by the Department of Indian Affairs as part of its 
program of assistance to status Indian peoples. 

The three main national groups are the National Indian 
Brotherhood, the Native Council of Canada (representing 
non-status native people), and Inuit Tapirisat of 
Canada (Eskimo). All three are federations of provincial 


and territorial native associations. 


Vie The Citizenship Branch of the Department of 

the Secretary of State also funds community projects 

of various kinds designed to support the initiatives of 
native people in social projects with the long-term aim 
of improving the position of native people in Canadian 


society. An important aspect of such projects is that 
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their success projects a favourable image among 
the white population, and serves as a positive 


factor in combatting prejudice. 


The program includes grants to native 
youth and native women projects. In addition, 
Operational grants are provided to Support about 
48 Friendship centres where counselling and other 
Social development services aré provided to facilitate 
the settlement of native peoples, many of whom only 
recently migrated to the cities. Funds have been 
provided for various native communication projects 
involving native newspapers, radio and telephone 
networks and audio-visual projects in both the 


southern and northern areas of Canada. 


Var. It is noteworthy that in the general election 
of 1972, a non-status Indian was elected for the first 
time to represent the Northwest Territories in the 
House of Commons. There are now two native members 


of the House of Commons and one senator. 


VAL. The province of British Columbia: passed the 
First Citizens of British Columbia Corporation Act 
(1972) to assist enterprises dealing in Indian arts, 
crafts and industries. Directors of the Corporation 


were named from six native organizations. 


VIEL The province of Saskatchewan expanded its 
health services for native people with the development 
of outpost hospitals in the northern region. The 
province amended the Union Hospital Act to authorize 
Indians residing on an Indian reserve served by a 
union (community) hospital to be represented on the 


hospital board. 
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1% In Saskatchewan an adoption program for 
native children was undertaken, resulting in the 
placing of one in four children in 1972, compared 


to one in ten before the program was introduced. 


ae Three Native Alcoholism Rehabilitative 
Centres continued to operate in Saskatchewan under 
the direction of the Métis Society, supported by 


government funds. 


Xi The relations between native communities and 
police were the subject of an intensive study in 
Brandon, Manitoba. The study arose because of 
resistance to native people acquiring accommodation 

in the city, and was conducted by the Canadian Native 
Justice League. All aspects of community tension were 
examined and a series of recommendations was presented 


to the Attorney General of the province. 


ii: The University of Saskatchewan has begun a 
summer program to introduce Indian students to the 
study of law, aimed at attracting more Indians to 
enroll. in law school. Tuition and living allowances 
are available for all registered Canadian Indians 


who undertake post-secondary education. 


pr ar ip ih In further efforts to improve the position 

of native people in relation to the law, a regularized 
funding program was established by the Department of 
Justice to enable native organizations to train and 
employ native court workers or court communicators 


to assist native people in the courts. 


In this connection, the province of Alberta 
has established a Native Counselling Services 
program. 
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In January 1973 the Native Courtworker and 
Counselling Association of British Columbia was 
incorporated, with financial support under the joint 


federal-provincial plan. 


MEVe In British Columbia the Attorney General 
issued an order in February 1973 requiring all 
juries in Assize or County Courts to include native 
jury members in proportion to the number of natives 
in the Local population, for all "cases involving a 


native person as either complainant or accused. 


XV. In Nova Scotia the commission was successful 
in bringing about the signing of a declaration of 
fair housing policies by the Real Estate Association 


OL the, pLOvVince in wanuary "1973. 


A variety of programs were developed and extended 
the past two years to increase public awareness 


principles of racial equality and human rights. 


ats The Fair Employment Practices Branch of the 
federal Department of Labour has promoted an 
"affirmative action" policy among employers, to 
increase the proportion of workers from minority 


groups and to lessen tension. 


adie The Human Rights Commissions of the provinces 
carried on increasing programs of public education, 
in advertising campaigns and printed material, 
including widely circulated Newsletters as well 


as brochures and posters. The Newsletters publicize 
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cases which have been the subject of investigation 
by the Commissions, acquainting the public with 

the kinds of offences that run counter to the law 

in matters of accomodation, hiring and advertising. 
Public meetings and seminars have been organized: 

for example, a series of public forums in Manitoba 

in September and October 1971, inviting briefs and 
public discussion on improvements in the Human Rights 
ACtyu, = ins October 1972, the Manitoba Commission 
followed up with an intensive media campaign to 


make its services known to the public. 


The Commissions also conduct extensive 
research. For example, the Nova Scotia Human 
Rights Commission has published studies of the 
history of Blacks and of Acadians in the province. 
The Nova Scotia Commission maintains a library 
which serves researchers in human rights fields 


of study 


An Indian program called Moccasin Telegraph 
produced by native people is widely carried on 
Saskatchewan radio stations. The Department of the 
Secretary of State has provided funds to the Alberta 
Native Communications Society, RAVEN,the Indian Voice 
located in British Columbia, Indian News Media in 
Southern Alberta and the Indian Brotherhood of the 
Northwest Territories. The organizations are involved 
with newspapers, radio-telephone networks and with 
other audio-visual techniques. In addition, the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation provides programs 


of interest to Native peoples and ethnic groups. 
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aie Assistance was given to non-government 
groups with an educational function. Grants 

from the Department of the Secretary of State 

and Provincial governments assisted Civil Liberties, 
Human Rights and United Nations Associations 


across Canada. 


Trade unions also have undertaken programs 
of public education to inform employees and 
employers of the provisions of the law in respect 
LO dLSCriminatcaon.. Lie britaush Columbia, for example, 
the Vancouver Labour Committee for Human Rights 
published and distributed a brochure to explain 
what information can legally be requested in an 
application for employment, and what information 
may not be legally requested, on the grounds that 


it may lead to discrimination. 


Public education projects will be a major 
feature of country-wide observances of the 25th 
Anniversary of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. Planning committees were established 
earivern 107% san ManyepartsnoL thé countny,’to. prepare 


such projects. 


as The Department of the Secretary of State's 
programs, invparticular, the Citizens, Rights 

and Freedoms, Multicultural and Native Citizen's 
programs have increased public awareness of human 
rights and more generally, of related citizenship 
development concerns. The strengthening of the 
Department'S Field offices has extended its programs 


further into the life of communities across Canada. 
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INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION ON 
THE ELIMINATION OF ALL 


FORMS OF RACIAL DISCRIMINATION 


THIRD REPORT OF CANADA 


July 1973 to August 1975 


TN 
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February 1976 


International Convention 
On The Elimination of All Forms 
of Racial Discrimination: 
Canada's Third biennial report 


duly 1, 1973 to August 15, 1975 


Group Understanding and Human Rights 


Citizenship Branch 
Department of the Secretary Of State 


Ottawa 


In compliance with the terms of the International 


Convention On tne Elimination of All Forms iof cRacial 
Discrimination, and in answer to the request of the 
Secretary General of the United Nations in his note 

SO oy ten oy eae, JULY 61975. Canadachasmthnevionoum tO 
present its third report on the legislative, judicial, 
administrative, or other measures that have been adopted 
in Canada. during the period, of duly’ USE LAS wovAugust 


15/1975 and that give effect to» the).provasions, or ithe 
Convention 
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INTRODUCTION 


Presentation of Report 


In compliance with the suggestion of che 
Secretary General, the Report is presented according to 
the guidelines proposed by the Committee in document 
CERD/C/R.60. In that document the Committee proposes 
that the Report consist of four main sections, each 
dealing with two or more articles or sub-articles of the 
International Convention on the Elimination of All Forms 
Se Racial Discrimination., The four sections of this ‘Repore 
are introduced by the specific wording of the guidelines 
in each case. 

To supplement the request for information 
under Question 3 (d), in regard to measures against the 
dissemination of ideas based on racial Superiority, a copy 
of Canada's report of June 1974 on this matter is attached 
(Annex) . 

imereply 40° the. request contained in CERD/C/R.60 
Add an wegard :to:' the demographic composition OD. the 
population, it should be noted that this information has 


been transmitted. 


The information requested by the Committee in 
document CERD/c/R.60/Add.2 of April 9, 1975, regarding 
the status of Canada's diplomatic, economic dnd other 
relations with the racist regimes in southern Africa is 


provided in an Appendix attached to this report. 
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Section 1 Information on Ene legislative, PUG Cy 
administrative and other measures that have 
been adopted and that give effect to che 
following provisions of the Convention: 


(a) Condemnation of racial segregation and apartheid, 


in accordance with article 3 
ieee ee ee OL TCLS 00 


Canada frequently has taken occasion to express 

her condemnation of racial segregation and apartheid. 

Most recently, the representative of Canada at the meeting 

of the Third Committee of the United Nations’ on “OCtober 2, 
7/5, said: O'Canada ‘has always opposed racial discrimination 
and has particularly condemned it in the institutionalized 
BOtm Of apartheid." 

The delegate then outlined Canada's financial 
contribution to assist the people of southern Africa. 
Canada's policy is to contribute aid to the victims of 
racial discrimination, notably in the form of scholarships 
and training programs for refugees, through mutts lateral 
programs such as the United Nations Educational and Training 
Program for Southern Africa and a number of other HONTE 


undertakings. 


(b) Prohibition and elimination of racial discrimination 
ete tn or Facial discrimination 


in all its forms, as enumerated in Article 5, especial- 
A esrane Tiel or DORLERCAl Civil economic, social 
and cultural rights and the right of access to any 
place or service intended for use by ‘the general public; 
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i. Federal Legislation 


Racial discrimination is prohibited in Canada 
By nes bib OL Raghts. (1960), <and..by other, federal 
legislation including the Canada Labour Code which in 
Part 1 (Pair Employment, Practices) prohibits discrimination 
in respect of employment and trade union membership 
On grounds of race, national origin, colour and 
religion. 

In July 1975 the Parliament of Canada gave 
Dlirstereading.toO Bildi.¢-72,,an.Act,to.extend- the 
pPLesecninilaws,in Canada that proscribe: discrimination and 
thatiprotectrthetprivacyrof individuals,’ to. be called 
the Canadian Human Rights Act. 


11 LProvincial Legislation 


hate ten provincial jurisdictions, racial 
discrimination against the individual is prohibited 
in the various Human Rights Acts and Codes enacted over 
the past several decades. Several revisions and 
amendments to this body of legislation (See also 
Canada's contribution to the United Nations Yearbook 
on Human Rights, 1973-74) have been made during the 
period under review. British Columbia adopted a new 
Human Rights Act in 1973. Manitoba passed a new Human 
Rights Act in 1974. New Brunswick, Newfoundland and 


Nova Scotia amended their legislation*. 


* The province of Prince Edward Island has adopted 


a new Human Rights Act in December 1975. 
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The most recent enactment is the Quebec Charter 
Of Human Rights and Freedoms passed in June 1975, 
replacing the Employment Discrimination Act and relevant 
Sections of the Hotels Act and the Manpower Vocational 
Praining and Qualitications- Act. ‘The new act, after 
defining the area of human rights and freedoms, states 
article l'OMS "Every person has a right to full ‘and 
equal recognition and exercise of his human rights and 
freedoms, without distinction, exclusion or preference 
posed On race;.colour,. Sex, (civil status, religion, 
Political convictions, language, ethnic. or national OPLdEN 
Of Social condition’ 

"Discrimination exists where such a distinction, 
exclusion or preference has the effect of nullifying or 
impairing such’ rights”. 

Ontario has begun a review of its Human Rights 
legislation, now in effect for thirteen years with a view 
to determining whether the law still corresponds to the 
real needs of the community and whether additional areas 


of societal interaction need to be considered. 
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(e)> “Assuring everyone within’ their jurisdiction effective 
protection ane remedies through. ither tompe cen. 
national tribunals and other State institutions against 
any acts of racial discrimination which violate his 
human rights and fundamental freedoms contrary to this 
Convention, as wellvas the right to seek from such 
ioibunalsy \ist and adequate reparation (On satistaction 


for any damage suffered as a result of such 
driecrimination Min accordance with article 6. 


In Canada most complaints of human rights 
violations are dealt with by governmental human rights 
commissions. The usual procedure is to settle complaints 
Wherever possible by Conciliation.” If this fails, inquiries 
are conducted by appointed tribunals or boards of inquiry 
at which all parties are given opportunity to present 
evidence. The tribunals are in general empowered to issue 
orders to resolve! disputes, such as job reinstatement or 
payment for loss of wages or other damages. Court action 
can generally be taken if the orders are not followed or 


to appeal the orders of the tribunals or boards\ of inquiry. 


1e Federal Administration 


The federal government administers fair employment 
policies within the public service through its 
Anti-Discrimination Branch, while the Labour 
Department administers Part I of the Canada Labour 
Code (Fair Employment Practices) which prohibits 
discrimination in respect of employment and trade 


union membership on grounds or race, national origin, 


colour and religion within those areas of employment 
under federal jurisdiction. 
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BilicCwye.kGanadiwan, Human MRIANES ACE) which 
Pos Introduced in, Parivament tin July 1975, ‘provides ‘for 
the establishment of a Human Rights Commission that would 
perrormpentorcement: functions Similar to the’ general 


model described above. 


mie PYOViancial Administrations 


Ine numen rights laws. of. nine* of-the.~ ten 
provinces are enforced by a specific machinery, usually 
in the form of a human rights commission. Several 
of these Commissions have during the period under review 
considerably expanded their staff and operations. Changes 
that have occurred during the period under review include 
the following? 

Under the new British Columbia Human Rights 
Petio73) ‘the Director’ of the Act has power to investigate 
and seek to effect a settlement in cases of alleged 
Giscrimination or contravention.. If the Director is 
unsuccessful in achieving a settlement, a board of 
inquiry from an appointed panel may be designated by the 
Minister of Labour to hear and decide upon the 
allegation and issue orders; an appeal from the 
decision of the board of inquiry can be made 
LOenevoupreme COUurt-of. British Columbia. 

Under the new Quebec Charter, enforcement pro- 
cedures provide that the human rights commission shall 
receive complaints or make investigations on its own 
initiative. The Commission will make recommendations to 
bring about a settlement; if these are not complied with, 


-he Commission (or the plaintiff) may bring the matter before 


the courts. 


* 


The new act passed in December 1975 by the other 
province, Prince Edward Island, also provides for the 


establishment of a human rights commission. 
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Manitoba, in its new Human Rights Act (1974) ; 
altered its procedure by providing for the designation 
of Boards of Adjudication to proceed with complaints 


where conciliation through the Commission has failed. 
Pi. The Territories 


The Fair Practices Ordinances in the Northwest 
Territories and the Yukon are Faninisterea by anvOLricer 
appointed by the Commissioner (of the Territory) to 
inquire into complaints. If the Officer fails to settle 
the complaint he may refer the complaint tor the 
Commissioner with recommendation for action. The 
Commissioner is empowered to issue orders involving 
penalties or restitution, but an appeal may be made from 


his decision to the Territorial Court. 


Section ? Information on the legislative, judicial, 
administrative or other measures that have 


been adopted and that give effect to the 
following provisions of the Convention: 
(a) The undertaking "to engage In NO acu OL oLaculce 
of racial discrimination against persons, groups 
Ot persons. Or institutions and to ensure that 
all. public authorities and public iNStTEULLONS, 


national and local, shall act in conrormucy 
Wa th CLS obligation" in accordance with article 
Val ta G2 Be 


ee 


Pare eden a | Jurisdiction 

The employees ot the government itself are 
protected against racial discrimination under the Public 
Service Act. Complaints by, employees or applicants for 


employment are investigated by the Anti-Discrimination 
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PACE 


Branch of the Public Service Commission. The Branch was 
established um/1972)eandin1973 ‘heard "81 complaints 
against alleged racial discrimination; in 19745) 627such 
complaints were heard. All the complaints were examined, 
some were dismissed, and in cases where discrimination 
was shown to exist, the employee was reinstated in his 
fous te -BOdrd is conducting) a Study into the hiring 
requirements of the Public Service Scientific and 
Professional category in regard to certification of those 
who received professional education outside Canada. 

Employees of crown corporations and agencies 
(as distinct from departments of government) have the 
protection of the Fair Employment Practices Branch of 
the Labour Department. 

The regulations governing the operations of 
various government agencies also prohibit racial 
discrimination in their transactions. For example, the 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation Regulations 
(Section 57B) state: 

— i lSeaecondi tion of every loan made DYieean 
approved lender to a borrower and insured by the 
Corporation that the borrower will not, in the sale or 
teasing: Ofmany uhouse orvany unittin a multiple-family 
dwelling constructed with the aid of that loan, 
discriminate against any persons by reason of race, 
colour, religion, national origin, sex or marital status." 

The same policy extends to all programs of 
the Corporation. The standard clause with reference to 
discrimination used in all mortgage forms and agreements 
is as follows: 

"The Mortgagor covenants and agrees that in the 
Selling or leasing of any house, multiple family dwelling 
Or combination thereof, puchased or constructed with monies 


borrowed from the Mortgagee (CMHC) pursuant to the National 
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Housing Act, he will not discriminate against any person 
By eleasoOn OL face. Colour, religion, national Origin, 


Sex Or Marital status.” 
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The Human Rights legislation of the provinces 
applies notronliy to private transactions, but also jto 


the Crown and agents of the Crown. 


In Nova Scotia discrimination in government 
departmental regulations is prohibited under Section 13 of 
the Human Rights Act which states: "Where in any 
regulation made under the authority of or pursuant to an 
enactment there is a reference to race, religion, creed, 
SGlour Or ethnic OT matronal, Origin Of any individual 
or class of individuals which appears to restrict the 
rights or privileges of persons to whom the reference 
applies, the reference and all parts of the regulation 
dependent on the reference shall be void and of no legal 
effect.” 

In Manitoba all government department offices 
and services are required under the Act to avoid racial 
GLsScLiminatlonwin their "oractices. -Therevare anti 
qiscriminatory guidelines’ in the hiring of people for the 


public service. 


(b) The undertaking "hot to sponsor, defend or support 
facial arscrimination Dy. any persons or 
organizations,’ in accordance with ‘articYe 2#1(b);; 


It has not generally been found necessary to 
explicitly prohibit tracrst) acbhbivities by thei many groups 
that receive government grants and support for a wide 


VableLyvot Leqrtamate: purposes, 
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In the summer of 1974 two incidents occurred 
in the Travel and Exchange Program funded by the 
Derpciaient.O. ) Lite Secretary of State: for students 
Vistitang i trerent regions of Canada... In both instances. 
objections were raised to billeting arrangements involving 
Slat Or native students. ‘Through’ the. efforts of 
Pere tary Ol Stator orlicers and provincial Human Rights 
Commissions the incidents were resolved, and letters of 
apology extended. AS 4 result Of this experience, (the 
brochure promoting this student program was revised to 
HAE cies tT Ollowing provision: "The Young Voyageur 
Program, in whole “or in part, during its éntire planning 
and operational phases must remain open to all, without 
any restriction on the basis of race, color, creed, cultural 
background or sex." The same provision was also included 
in the Memorandum of Agreement between the Govexnment of 
Canada and the Governments of the Provinces operating the 
program. In addition a similar provision was included in 
the Letter of Agreement between the federal government 
and voluntary travel groups: "Your project, in whole 
Olwin part, during LES entire planning ‘and Operational 
phases must remain open to all, without any restriction 
Onmicnes basis, OL racé,- colour, creed, cultural background 
OUR Nm Falrlure to comply-with this clause will 
automatically give the Secretary of State the right to 
either cancel or ask for a full reimbursement of the 
grants." 

The new Canadian Human Rights Act, introduced 
to Parliament as Bill C-72, would contain the following 


provision: 
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PLU a THE Governor: in Council: fay make 
vequlatvons- respecting the terms and 
conditions to be included in or applicable 
cOvany Contract, licence or grant made or 
granted by Her Majesty in right of Canada 
Providing. tor 

(a) the prohibition of discriminatory practices 
described in sections 4 to LO sand 

(DJ thie Tesolution, by the’ procedure set out in 
Pane ih) OL complaints of discriminatory 
practices contrary to such terms and 


conditions." 


() sihextndertaking "not ‘to.ipermit public 
authorities or public. institut ons ana tonal 
On MOCais ssc. promote: Cr incite: racial 


discrimination). inlaccordance, with article 4 (€) 


The Criminal Code of Canada was amended in 1970 
to make it an offence to advocate or promote the destruction 
Of “Sany adentifrable’ groups", or to publicly communicate 
statements which’ incite hatred: against such a) group.) The 
Criminal Code applies to all public authorities and 


institutions: 


Pecttonnoe sl nLOrmation On! the leqiuslative, sjudiciady 
administrative or other measures that have been 
adopiLed “ana ethat give effect, to the, roblowing 
provisions of the Convention: 


(a) The undertaking "to review governmental, national 
and: local) policies, and: toramend, rescind or 
nullify any laws and regulations which have the 
effect fof créating Omrperpetuating: racrad 


discrimination twherever Ait exists” an:-accordance 


Wii artbcle: 2 ok (Cc) 
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The views of the indian people are now being 
sought by the federal government, with a view to possible 
amendments to the Indian Act in particular with respect 
to the amendment or rescinding of laws creating 
Pscrimination. 

in arr vvindg at recommendations tor legquslative 
reform, continuous studies are undertaken by the Law 
Reform Commission established by the Government of 
Canada, and by similar Commissions in the provinces. 

A recent report issued by the Commission 
at the federal level produced information on "The Native 
Offender and the Law" (1974), and outlined attempts in 
Canada to introduce alternative sentencing procedures 
(which include referral to detoxification centres instead 
Of gaols) for the benefit of native people, who in some 
areas commit offences (mostly of a minor nature) in 
disproportion to their numbers in the population as a 
whole. 

The Special Joint Committee of the Senate and 
of the House of Commons on Immigration Policy in its 
Third Report tabled in 1975 unanimously recommended that 
immigration policy continue to be fair and non-discriminatory 
On the basis of race, creed, nationality; ethnic origin 
and sex, and that this principle be formally set out in 
the proposed new Immigration Act. They also recommended 
that those points of the present Act which give a 
statutory basis for implementing a discriminatory policy 
Should be excluded from any future Act even though these 
powers have not been used for many years. 

Alberta undertook an extenSive review of statutes 
my 1973 tO remove any discrepancies between those statutes 
and the provinces new Bill of Rights and Individual's 
Rights Protection Act. Twenty-two statutes were amended. 
for example; the Communal Property Act which had placed res- 
trictions on the purchase of land by Hutterite colonies was 


repealed. 
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Quebec in 1973 amended a number of acts relating 
to the conduct and control of professional corporations, 
Breohibiting racial discrimination in conferring membership 
Or in DrOViding Services. 

Under Quebec's new Charter the Human Rights 
Compassion -isyinstructed. to, "make. an analysis Of -any 
Québec. Statutes €xisting prior to this Charter that may 
be inconsistant with it, and make the appropriate 
recommendations to the Government". 

Manitoba is proceeding with a revision of 
Peale il legislation tO bring 1t into ;.conformity with 
the Human Rights Act. Recent amendments have accordingly 
been made, to "The Landlord and Tenants Act" and "The 
Personal Investigations Act". Legislation is also being 
studied with a view to removing any racially biased 


references. 


(b) The undertaking "to prohibit and bring to 
an-end, by ali appropriate means, including 
legislation as required by circumstances, 
racial discrimination by any persons, group 


or organization", in accordance with article 
LL 


In addition to the developments in this respect 
that have been reported under Section 1 (b)", 1c should “be 
mentioned that special efforts are being made to alleviate 
racial tensions that have developed in some parts of the 
Countey and tO counter racist activities. 

The Department of the Secretary*or State’ of the 
federal government is reorienting the priorities” of its 
Citizenship sector, in order to better deal) with probiems of 


racial tension and combat prejudices and discrimination. 
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The provincial human rights commissions 
are also deeply involved in educational activities 
aimed at promoting better understanding between 


groups and at combatting prejudice and discrimination. 


(See also answer to (e)). 


CRETE undertaking to prévent, prohibit 
and eradicate, in territories under their 
VU Sarotion, all practices of ‘racial 
segregation and apartheid, in accordance 


Witch fartic le 3: 


(d) The undertaking to "declare an offence 


punishable by law all dissemination of 
ideas based on racial Superiority or hatred, 


incitement to racial discrimination, as 
Well asvall acts of violence: or incitement 
to such acts against any race or group 
of persons of another colour or ethnic 


origin; and-also- the provision of any 
assistance,to racist activities, including 


the financing thereof" in accordance with 


articie-d (a) 


Attached is a copy of the report prepared in 
June 1974 in response to a request for information from 
the Secretary General of the United Nations on this item 
(Annex). 

Following incidents of racist propaganda by a 
‘White supremacy group", with reference in.particular to 
a "hate telephone message" put on by the group, the 
Attorney General of Ontario has consulted authorities of 
the federal government with a view to finding a means of 


solving this problem. 
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(ee The undertak.ng co. sdeclarc illegal vand) prohibit 
organizations,.and also organized and all other 
propaganda activities, which promote and incite 
racial sdiscriminguLon,.andr shall recognize 
participation in such organizations or activities 
as an offence punishable by law" in accordance 
With article 4. (b).. 


Cinhadatunder takes to deal with the activities 
of Organizations, in preference to declaring. the 


organizations illegal. 


During 1975, a series of government-Sponsored 
public meetings in regard to amending immigration policy 
was attended by members of an extremist "white supremacy" 
group, leading to demonstrations. The police investigated 
leading members of the group called the "Western Guard 
Party" following the demonstrations and other 
disturbances associated with them. Charges were laid 
in connection with the possession of firearms, and at the 
same time propaganda materials of a racist nature were 
confiscated. 

The Ontario Human Rights Commission has met 
Such, racast activisies wrth a program Of antensified 
public education in the media and in providing material 
for group discussion. The community has been encouraged 
to make public statements supporting the rights of 
minorities. The Commission has initiated cooperation with 
the law enforcement ministries of the Ontario government 
to counter the activities of the extremist group. The 
Commission has also expanded its community relations program 
bouseek to prevent friction between ethnic groups an. a 


dynamically changing demographic situation. 
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Gection 4 (a) The undertaking "to encourage, where 
appropriate, integrationist organizations 
and movements and other means of eliminating 
barriers between races, and to discourage 


anything which tends tO strengthen racial 
division", in accordance with article 2.1 (e); 
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i. Federal Programs 


The federal government through the Department 
of the Secretary of State continues to fund and to assist 
numerous multi-cultural events throughout Canada. 

The Department of Labour carries out projects 
in collaboration with employers, trade unions and minority 
group organizations in order to promote the more complete 
integration in the work environment of the various racial 
and ‘cultural groups. 

The Group Understanding and Human Rights section 
of the Citizenship Branch of the Secretary of State 
Department provides grants to assist the work of 
voluntary associations in the field of human rights and 
civil liberties and to aid education programs which promote 
understanding of citizens rights across the country. 

The Multicultural Program of the Citizenship 
Branch makes grants to ethnic groups and immigrant 
associations; it undertakes research into the history 
of the various cultures that make up Canada's population 
and into the use of non-official languages (in addition 
to French and English), and it coordinates the activities 
of various federal agencies engaged in multicultural 


activities. 
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The Department of Indian and Northern Affairs is 
continuing to promote its Northern Development policy for the 
decade 1970-80 which places first priority on the needs of 
Pree lucas, oSskimos and Metis resident “in the North, To 
this end, the government has established joint committees 
with the petroleum and mining industries to examine more 
closely the particular problems associated with native 
employment in the Yukon and Northwest Territories and to 
develop programs to promote training and employment in 
these fields. 

Particular attention is also being paid to 
increasing the representation of Indians, Eskimos and Metis 
in the federal and terratorial:public service. At the 
federal level, the Northern Careers Program has been 
developed to provide training opportunities for native 
people in order to qualify them for positions at the 
intermediate and senior management level. 

A training on-the-job program has been suceessfully 
implemented to provide openings at the semi-skilled and 
administrative levels: In addition to their regular 
Programs, Of vocational training and adult education, the 
Territorial governments have under study programs 
Specifically designed to increase the number of native people 
employed in government service. 

The federal government is assisting the Indian, Inuit 
and Metis of the North in establishing a legal basis for land 
Claims dnd their participation in resource and political 
development. The government is providing financial 
assistance to native associations as they explore new ways 
of participation in development. This is considered as 
a logical outgrowth of land claims negotiation and settlement, 
Paseqviipon the band use, occupancy and*cultural heritage of 


the native peoples. 
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The federal government through the Department of 
the Secret aiiyaoip State continues. to fund) and to). assist 
many groups and associations at the local, regional and 
national levels. These include many native groups, 
and groups of other ethnic origins, as well as civil 
bibertieés and other:human rights voluntary groups. 

Grants of over $25 million annually are made under the 
various programs of this branch of government. 

Native segments of the population are the 
beneficiaries also of many projects under broad government 
economic programs such as Regional Economic Expansion, 
Manpower and Immigration and the Central Mortgage and 
Housing { Corporation: 

The Federal Department of Labour is engaged 
in planning, in collaboration with other federal 
departments, special measures to promote and ensure equal 
Opportunities for employment and career development of 


members of various racial groups. 


Lin Provincial 


A number of affirmative action programs initiated 
by provincial governments were enumerated in Canada's report 
to the United: Nations Yearbook’ on Human Rights, 1973-74. 

The Nova Scotia Human Rights Commission has expanded 
its efforts to induce communities to adopt affirmative 
action programs leading to improved employment and training 
PODOLEUNLELeSAIOE MinoKxity- ethnic, groups... .~Baght municipalities 
in that province have endorsed the program and a number of 


positive and practical measures have been taken. 
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In Manitoba a new government department, Northern 
Affairs, has been set up to administer programs which 
will mainly benefit the native people of that region. 
Piployment. programs Glsewhere inthe province are designed 
bo help cisaavantaged native peoples. The Human Rights 
Commission issues guidelines for the information of government 


departments, private employers, landlords and news media. 


Moyes ane undertaking to adopr immediate and effective 
measures, particularly in the fields of teaching, 
education, culture and information, with a view to 
COMbacing Dre) UdICes which lead Co racial 
discrimination and to promoting understanding, tole- 
rance and friendship among nations and racial or 
ethnic groups, as well as to propagating the purposes 
aidvecineiples OF ther Chapter job the United Nations, 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, the United 
Nations Declaration on the Elimination of All Forms 
SE Racial OlSscriminacion, and this Conventiron,, (in 


accordance with article 7. 


A wide variety of federal government programs 
carry out activities designed to combat prejudice and 
promote understanding. These include the programs of the 
Citizenship Branch already outlined. 

ThesfederaisDepartment of Labour carries outa 
program of information and general public education with 
respect to prejudice and discrimination, through 
PuUblp@eationsmand through visits by officers to high).schools 
and university workshops designed to foster better 


understanding and mutual appreciation among racial groups. 
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Tnere are also many provincial and territorial 
programs designed for the same purpose. 

Most of the Provincial Human Rights Commissions 
include staft Specifically’ charged with duties of ‘public 
education. They are involvech in research projects, public 
speaking engagements, and the organization of seminars and 
workshops. 

The province of Nova Scotia has been particularly 
@coive in public education ite combat prejudice against the 
Black and Indian communities. A study of the position 
of Blacks in the social and economic structure of New 
Glasgow produced a report, "Black Community Profile" 
which became the focus of a conference of community leaders 
in November, 1973. Public meetings in other centres provided 
a forum to discuss local problems of the minority groups 
in employment or housing. 

Manitoba has maintained a close relationship 
with the media in drawing public attention to human rights 
developments. The settlements of disputes by the Human 
Rights Commission have been given wide publicity. 

The Territorial governments, as well as” the federal 
government, have an active program of support for native 
cultural institutions and groups in the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories. These programs encompass the promotion of 
the arts, the development of common orthographies for the 
Inuit (Eskimo) people and the support of various native 
Groups and institutions designed to preserve the cultural 
traditions. The Territorial governments administer hunting 
ena trapping regulations inorder that they may .be as 
Gonsistent as possible with’ traditional native practices. 
Special efforts are also being made to adapt school programs 
triche icula couasetosrerlect the cultural values? of "the 


native people who form a majority of the school population. 
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Conclusion 


With the enactment of Human Rights legislation 
in the province of Quebec, and the introduction of a 
Human Rights bill in the parliament of Canada, the 
legislative framework to prohibit racial discrimination 
is well established across Canada. The Human Rights 
Commissions and Boards of Inquiry have developed 
effective operative procedures in dealing with offences 
and exacting compensation for the victims of offences. 

While there have been some instances of strain 
in the relations between groups there has been an effort 
Py ne aurnorities tO resolve these situations ina just 
manner without repressive action. There has also been a 
reliance on the educative process to end prejudice 


and promote understanding among different ethnic groups. 
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Peroni SE ON Ene Third’ Biennial” Report. of Canada On the 
Implementation of the International Covention on the 


Elimination of All Forms of Racial Discrimination 


PArormation’ regard rng “the status of ‘Canada's 
diplomatic, economic and other relations with 


the racist régimes in, southern Africa 


a) Relations with the Republic of South Africa 


While Canada has, on repeated occasions, firmly 
stated its strong condemnation of the Practices of 
apartheid and “racial discrimination in South Africa 
as a denial of fundamental ‘human rights, the Canadian 
Government nonetheless considers that it remains 
useful to maintain diplomatic relations even with 
those countries of whose policies the Government 
strongly disapproves. In the case of South Africa, such 
relations, in the opinion of the Canadian Government, 
afford the Government the opportunity to exert some 
positive influence on the South African Government through 
the direct expression of Canadian views on a number of 


SOUL VAL? Loan slosues:. 


Accordingly, Canada maintains diplomatic and consular 
Peco les Aniethe. Republic of South Africa andspermits 
teciprocal facilities for the Republic’ of South Africa 
in Canada. Diplomatic relations between Canada and 
POUCHAATr IC ‘could be-'characterized as correct, but not 


cordral. 


Regarding economic relations, Canada trades in 
peaceful goods with all countries and the Canadian 
Government's view is that the maintenance of normal 
trade and commercial relations with other states does not 
Piply any | support Of their political policies) Thetonly 
exception to this policy is Rhodesia where Canada has 


accepted mandatory economic sanctions adopted by the 
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United Nations Security Council under the provisions 

Oo: ChaptereVil Of the United Nations Charter.’ As, the 
Security Council has not adopted similar sanctions in 
regard to South Africa, the Canadian Government continues 
to maintain economic and commercial relations with the 


Republic. 


Insofar as any other relations are concerned, it 
should be noted here that Canada has maintained an embargo 
on the export of military equipment and spare parts to 
the Republic of South Africa, in compliance with the 
Security Council Resolutions on this subject passed in 
1963 and 1970. Accordingly, Canada does not have any 


military relations with the Republic. 


It might also be noted, in this category, that 
Canada participates in an international boycott of the 
Gacraltly discriminatory sports organizations of South 
Africa, by enforcing a policy of no federal financial 
support for either i) Canadian athletes participating 
TieatiLevic events in South Africa, orii). athletic 
events in Canada that permit South African teams to 
participate. Canada also was a co-sponsor of U.N. 
General Assembly Resolution 3411 (XXX) of November 28, 
fo Gsyeon Apartheid in Sports: 


b) Relations with the illegal régime of Rhodesia 


Canada does not recognize the illegal régime and has 
no diplomatic, consular or commercial representation in, or 
for, Rhodesia. Canada enforces economic and other sanctions 
against Rhodesia in accordance with the measures decided 
upon by the U.N. Security Council in its Resolution: 253 
Ora May. o2 92,1 196-01 
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FIRST PART: GENERAL INTRODUCTION 
A. Presentation of the Report: 


This is the Fourth report of Canada presented 
under the terms of the International Convention on the 
Elimination of All Forms of Racial Discrimination, and in 
answer to the request of the Secretary General of the United 
Nations in his note SO 237/2 (2) of June 10, 1977. According 
to the request the report deals with the legislative, 
judicial, administrative, or other measures which have been 
adopted in Canada during the period under review, that is 
September 1975 to July 1977, and that give effect to the 
provisions of the Convention. Developments which have taken 
place since July 1977 may also be accounted for, mainly in 
foot=notesstouithe. main \text.! Ft asp of course; evident) thet 
the information provided in the first three reports does not 


need to be provided again. 


The report is divided into three parts: the first 
part contains a General Introduction; the second part deals 
with measures adopted by the federal government; the third 
part deals with measures adopted by the provincial governments. 
There is an appendix containing the list of documents sent 


to the Secretary General along with this report. 


As suggested by the Secretary General, the informa- 
tion is presented along the lines proposed by the Committee on 
the Elimination of Racial Discrimination in its communication 
adopted on January 28, 1970 and contained in document CERD/C/ 
R.60/Rev.I, the subject headings outlined in that document 


serving as headings in each of the two parts dealing res- 


pectively with the measures adopted by the federal govern- 


ment and by the provincial governments. 


Be Information «ofa general nature 


de Accession to the International Covenants on Human 


Rights 


On May 19, 1976 Canada acceded to the International 
Covenant--on + Economic? sSoc val and “Culturally Rigness— cor the 
International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights, and to 
the Optional Protocol to the International Covenant or Civil 
and Political Rights. Canada's accession to these instruments 
had been facilitated by a Federal Provincial Conference on 
Human Rights held in December, 1975. At the conference the 
federal and provincial governments reached an agreement on 
procedures and mechanisms for implementing the Covenants and 
Protocol and established a Continuing Federal Provincial 


Committee of Officials Responsible for Human Rights. 


2 Decade for Action to Combat Racism and Racial 


Discrimination 


The Programme of the Decade was on the agenda of 
the above-mentioned conference where many areas of activity 
were examined. During the period under review the 
federal and provincial governments have supported the 
objectives of the Decade and have continued their efforts 


towards their realization. 


Sp Human Rights and Education 


The Committee mentioned above has addressed itself 
to the question of Human Rights and Education. It has 
prepared a brier for submission to the Council jof Ministers 
of Education making various recommendations on the inclusion 
Of iimanurignts. in the. school curriculum and on a number of 
human rights issues with which the school might be confronted, 


iciudging problems of racism and racial, discrimination. 


A Coneribution, OL Citizens groups 


While this report deals primarily with measures 
adopted by the governments it should be noted that non- 
governmental organizations and various citizens groups have 
been very active during the period under review and have 
contributed their efforts to the realization of the 
objectives of the International Convention on the Elimination 


Of Al Leborms: Ofaracial.Diseriminatiaons 


oe 
SECOND PART: FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


This part of the report deals with measures 
taken by the federal government that give effect to the 


provisions of the Convention. 


More particularly account will be given of the 
enactment of the Canadian Human Rights Act and of the 


establishment of a Canadian Human Rights Commission. 


Canada nas strongly condemned the policy of 
apartheid on a number of occasions and the Secretary of 
State for External Affairs has announced a phasing out of 
all government-sponsored commercially-supported activities 


in South Atrica-. 


The Interdepartmental Committee on Human Rights, 
established in 1975, created a task force on the Decade 
for Action to Combat Racism and Racial Discrimination. The 
task force submitted a number of recommendations to the 


Committee. 


Account will also be given of various other 
measures including a number of programmes designed to 


eliminate racial discrimination and its effects. 


ie Information on the legislative, judietal, administrative 
or other measures that have been adopted and that give 
Opfece~to tne Following provi1sitons of the Convention: 


(a) Condemnatton of racial segregatton and apartheid, 
in accordance with article 3; 


Canada has frequently expressed its strong condem- 
nation of the concept and practice of racial segregation and 
apartheid. The rejection of the policy of apartheid was 
reiterated by its representative at the thirty first session 
of the United Nations General Assembly on November 1, T5760 
and by Canada's Permanent Representative to the U.N. before 
EnerUcNs security Council ‘on March 30, 1977. Canada declared 
its support for intensified international efforts to expose 
the government of South Africa and its electorate to demands 
for fundamental change. 


Its representatives also outlined the tangible 
evidence Canadians have given of their concern for the 
majority people of southern Africa by their substantial 
financial contributions to assist the African peoples of 
southern Africa, their scrupulous enforcement of the volun- 
tary embargo on the sale of military equipment to South 
ACTICA therr Support Lor a SpOrts”bOyYCOLt of thaty country 


and their rejection of its Bantustan policy. 


Canada also participated in the World Conference 
for Action Against Apartheid which took place in Lagos, 
Nigeria from August 22-26, 1977. The Canadian Delegate, who 


1. The titles numbered 1 to 4 and the sub-titles (a) up to 
(e) are the titles contained in the guidelines received 
from the Secretary General of the United Nations. 


2. Press Release No. 28 of the Canadian Delegation to the 3lst 
Session of the United Nations General Assembly. Copies are 
forwarded to the Secretary General along with this report. 


was elected Vice-President of the Conference, delivered a 
message on behalf of the Prime Minister expressing support 
for the aims of the Conference and pledging the active 
involvement of the Canadian Government.?+ 


In November, 1977, in response to clear evidence 
of increasing repression in South Africa, Canada joined with 
the other members of the U.N. Security Council in unanimously 
egreeing to make the arms embargo against South Africa manda- 


tory unaer Chapter VII of the U.N. Charter. 


Subsequently, on December 19, 1977 the secretary 
of State for External Affairs announced to the House Ot 
Commons that Canada was "phasing out all its government- 


Sponsored commercially-supported activities in South Africa."* 


In accordance with this decision the Minister 
indicated that Canada would withdraw its commercial councel- 
lors from Johannesburg as quickly as possible and close the 
office of the Canadian consulate general in that city. He 
further indicated that the commercial officers would be 


withdrawn from Cape Town. 


In addition to this phasing out of commercial 
activities the Minister announced that Canada would withdraw 
all Export Development Corporation government account support 
from any transactions reratung@torsouth-atrica. This 
involves, for example, export credit insurance and loan 


insurance, as well as foreign investment type of insurance. 


—— 


1. Communique no. 63 of the Department of External Affairs dated 


August 25, 1977. Copies are being sent to the Secretarv general 
along with this report: 


2. Commons Debates, December 19, 1977, pages 2000 and following. 


-9- 


The Minister also announced that, after consulta- 
tion with the Canadian companies concerned, a code of conduct 
and ethics for Canadian companies operating in South Africa 
would be published, designed to govern their employment and 
Similar practices. He also mentioned that Canada was also 
establishing possible codes of conduct for further invest- 


ment by Canadians in Namibia. 


(b) Prohtbttion and elimination of ractal discrimination 
tH GAUL TUS \f Orme, Gs enumerated tn aGrtitele 5, 
especraliyim whe, fveld lof boire met vu, 
CCOnOMLe = seOCtal, and cuLtural rights and the right 
of access to any place or service intended for use 
by the general publie; 


The Canadian Human Rights Act 


The existence of fundamental human rights and 
freedoms, including the right of every individual to partici- 
pate in society without encountering discrimination, is a 
basic and underlying principle which has long been recognized 
by the Parliament and Government of Canada at both the inter- 
national and domestic level. The new Canadian Human Rights 
Act adopted in Se gives further legal recognition to these 
rights by providing, for the first time, a comprehensive set 


of rules against discrimination at the federal level. 


The objectives of the Government of Canada in 


proposing the adoption of the Canadian Human Rights Act, 


L.. The Canadian Homan Rights Act,».ssceut97Gehveloee3. Passed 
by the House of Commons on June 2, 1977 and by the Senate 
on Julye7, 1977,-the Act: was given Royal Assent. on July 14, 
1977. Part II, establishing the Canadian Human Rights 
Commission was proclaimed and entered into force on 
August 10, 1977. The other parts were proclaimed and 
entered into force on March lst, 1978. Copies are being 
forwarded to the Secretary General along with this report. 


Oe 


were to state the existing law of Canada with regard to dis- 
crimination in as simple and straight-forward a manner as ~ 
possible, to make this law as comprehensive and effective as 
possible, to bring the law under one Single statute and to 

entrust its administration to a single independent body, the 


Canadian Human Rights Commission. 


In accordance with these objectives, the new Act 
expands the existing protection against discriminatory 
practices in employment practices and extends similar pro- 
tection to services, facilities and accommodations coming 
within the legislative authority of the Parliament of Canada. 
These include such matters as services, facilities and 
accommodations provided by banks, railways and airlines as 
well as agencies and departments of the federal government. 


In the words of the Act: 


"every individual should have an equal oppor- 
tunity with other individuals to make for 
himself or herself the life that he or she is 
able and wishes to have, consistent with his 
Or her duties and obligations as a member of 
society, without being hindered in or pre- 
vented from doing so by discriminatory practices 
based on race, national or ethnic origin; 
colour, religion, age, sex or marital Status, 
Or conviction for an offence for which a 
pardon has been granted or by discriminatory 
employment practices based on physical 
handicap;" paragraph 2.(a). 


i ds 


Canadian Human Rights Commission 


The Canadian Human Rights Act provides for the 
establishment of a Canadian Human Rights Commission consisting 
of a Chief Commissioner, a Deputy Chief Commissioner and 
net less than three or more than six other members, to be 


appointed by the Governor in Council. (Subsection CCT 


Subsection 22 (1) of the Act describes the duties and 
FUNCTLONS Hts toeLCommuss .ontasicloblowsi: 


"Inaadditionrtoi tsiiduties snderuParevirL 
with respect to complaints regarding dis- 
criminatory practices, the Commission is 
generally responsible for the administration 
OLtRares TPM end 1t end 


(a) shall develop and conduct information 
programs to foster public understanding of 
this Act and of the role and activities of 
the Commission thereunder and to foster 
public recognition of the principles des- 
enibéed tin’ section 2" 


(b) shall undertake or sponsor research 
programs relating to its duties and func- 
tions under this Act and respecting the 
principles "described in section. 2; 


(c) shall maintain close liaison with simi- 
lar bodies or authorities in the provinces 
recorder torsfosters@common.policies and 
practices and to avoid conflicts respecting 
the handling of complaints in cases of over- 
kapping Or LISALCELONT 


(ay shall perform duties.,.and FunCtAOnsSEO 
be performed by it pursuant to any agree- 
ment entered into under subsection (4); 


Tt. “As provided for in the Act eight Commissioners have 
been appointed. 


(e) may consider such recommendations, 
Suggestions and requests concerning 

human rights and freedoms as it receives 
from any source and, where deemed by the 
Commission to be appropriate, include in 

a report mentioned in section 47 reference 
to and comment on any such recommendation, 
suggestion or request; 


(e I} shall carry 68 or “cause to be 
carried out such studies concerning human 
rights and freedoms as may be referred to 

it by the Minister of Justice and include 

in a report mentioned in section 47 a report 
setting forth the results of each such 

study together with such recommendations 

in relation thereto as it considers appro- 
priate; 


(f) may review any regulations, rules, 
orders, by-laws and other instruments 

made pursuant to an Act of Parliament 

and, where deemed by the Commission to 

be appropriate, include in a report men- 
tioned in section 47 reference to and com- 
ment on any provision thereof that in its 
Opinion is inconsistent with the principles 
described in«section 92; 


(g)"= Shall, so ifarlas: 1s practicaliand 
consistent with. thevapplicaticongeprant tii, 
endeavour by persuasion, publicity or any 
other means that it considers appropriate 
to discourage and reduce discriminatory 
practices” referred to!) inusections 5 toul3: 
and 


(h) shall encourage the development and 
improvement, to the extent practical and 
within the législative’ authority of Parlia— 
ment, of arrangements for physically handi- 
capped persons to have access to goods, 
services, facilities and accommodation 

that are customarily available to other 
persons." 


(ce) Assuring ‘everyone within, thetrogurisdtction 
effective protection and remedies through the 
competent national tribunals and other State 
institutions against any acts of ractal dise 
ertminatton which violate hts human rights and 
fundamental freedoms contrary to this Convention, 
as well as the right .tonseek fromisuch tribunals 
just and adequate reparatton or satisfaction for 
any damage suffered as a result of such dts- 
oniminatton a.itmeaccorndance ivithnearttictle. 6. 


The Canadian Human Rights Act provides for pro- 
tection and remedies through the Canadian Human Rights 
Commission agaivewuaccs Of Lacial discrimination. Part TITI 


of the Act explains how complaints may be processed. 


Any, individual or group.of individuals having 
reasonable grounds for believing that a person is engaging 
or has engaged in a discriminatory practice, may file a 


complaint with the Commission. Subsection 32(1). 


Where the Commission has reasonable grounds for 
believing that a person is engaging or has engaged in a 
discriminatory practice, the Commission may initiate a 


complaint. Subsection 32(3). 


The Commission may designate a person to investi- 


gate a complaint. Subsection 35(1). 


Section 37 provides that the Commission may appoint 
a “conciliator" for the purpose of attempting to bring about 


a settlement Of Che complaint. 


The Commission may, at any stage after the filing 


of a complaint, appoint a Human Rights Tribunal to inguire 


into-the complaint. Subsections 41 (2) and 41 (3) of the Act 


provide that: 


' (2)eiiy cat thnesconcluston tof artsreiniquitime 

a Tribunal finds that the complaint to which 
the inquiry relates is substantiated, subject 
to subsection (4) and section 42, it may 

make an order against the person found to be 
engaging or to have engaged in the discrimina- 
tory practice and include in such order any 

of the following terms that it considers 
appropriate: 


(a) that such person cease such dis- 
criminatory practice and, in consulta- 
tion with the Commission on the general 
purposes thereof, take measures, includ- 
ing adoption of a special program, plan 
Or arrangement referred to in subsection 
15(1), to prevent the same or a similar 
practice occurring. in the’ future; 


(b) that such person make available to 
the victim of the discriminatory practice 
on the first reasonable occasion such 
rights, Opportunities or privileges as, 
in the opinion of the Tribunal, are being 
Or) were) denied. ithe: victim. as. avresul 

of the practice; 


(c) that such person compensate the 
victim, as the Tribunal may consider 
proper, for any or all of the wages that 
the victim was deprived of and any 
expenses incurred by the victim as a 
result of the discriminatory practice; 
and 


(d) that such person compensate the 
victim as the Tribunal may consider 
propers: for any or” alladditional cost 
of obtaining alternative goods, services, 
facilities or accommodation and any 
SHpPenses* incaurt eatsy the victimeas te 
result, of, the, discriminatory. practice. 


ACTE 


(3)) sm addieion, to any order that ‘the 
Tribunal may make pursuant to subsection 
LENS Che rriburalefinas that 


(a) a person is engaging or has 
engaged in a discriminatory practice 
wilfully or recklessly, or 


(ib ieuvthe «victim.of. the, discriminatory 
practice has suffered in respect of 
feelings or self-respect as a result 
of the practice, 


the’ Tribunal may order the person to pay 
such .compensation toithe:victim,.not. exceed- 
ing five thousand dollars, as the Tribunal 
may determine." 


If a Tribunal is composed of fewer than three 
members, an appeal may be made against its decision to a 


Review Tribunal constituted by the Commission. 


Séectonalsi0rethe Act-provides“that\any—order-of 
a Tribunal or of a Review Tribunal may, for the purpose of 
enforcement, be made an order of the Federal Court of Canada 
and is enforceable in the same manner as an order of that 


Court. 


Every person is guilty of an offence who fails to 
comply with the terms of a settlement, who obstructs an 
investigator or a Tribunal, who reduces wages in order to 
eliminate a discriminatory practice, or who threatens, intimi- 
dates or discriminates against an individual because that 
individual has made a complaint or given evidence or assisted 
in any way in respect of the initiation or prosecution of 
a complaint or other proceeding under the Act. The penalty, 


if the accused is an employer, an employer association or 


MCE 


an employee organization is a fine not exceeding fifty 
thousand dollars; in any other case a fine not exceeding 


five ‘thousand doliars. 


During the period under review the machinery which 
was used to deal with complaints of racial discrimination 
was the same as already described in previous reports. The 
Rights in Employment Division of the Department of Labour 
was responsible for the enforcement of the First Part of 
the Canada Labour Code? dealing with Fair Employment Prac- 
tices, and the Anti-Discrimination Branch of the Public 
Service Commission was responsible for the enforcement of 
the anti-discrimination provisions of section 12 of the 


Public Service Employment Act. 


Rights in Employment Division, Department of Labour 


With respect to complaints coming within the res- 
ponsibility of the Department of Labour, it is noted that 
all complaints have been=settled = prionestomene calling: of 
an Industrial Inquiry Commission as provided for in the 
Labour Code if the officer assigned to inquire into the 


complaint is unable to effect a settlement. 


Settlements of the complaints received may be 


classified as follows: 


Le Complaints dismissed due to lack of evidence 


to substantiate the allegation. 


1. This part of the Code was repealed by the entry into 
force of the Canadian Human Rights Act on March ist, 1976. 


2. The Anti-Discrimination Branch continues to exert these 
responsibilities but, following the entry into force of 
the Canadian Human Rights Act on March’ lst, 19/833 conplaincs 
relating to public service employment may also be handled 
by the Canadian Human Rights Commission. 


ony fg 


27 Complaints upheld and a settlement negotiated 


which was mutually agreeable to all parties to the complaint. 


Du Settlements offered by respondent at various 
stages of the investigation process and accepted by the 
complainant, making it unnecessary to determine whether or 


not the allegation should have been upheld or dismissed. 


4, Complaints withdrawn voluntarily by the com- 


plainant at various stages of the investigation process. 


Terms of settlement of complaints settled prior 
to the pub Lae Pinduiny ‘stage varied. accordingstosthe strength 
or weakness of the evidence supporting the allegation and/ 
or the inclination of the respondent and the complainant 
to demonstrate a spirit of co-operation and good will in 


the particular situation. 
Anti-Discrimination Branch, Public Service Commission 


The following table presents the figures as to 
the number and disposition of complaints received by the 
Anti-Discrimination Branch of the Public Service Commission 
between 1975 and 1977. 


COMPLAINTS AGAINST ALLEGED RACIAL DISCRIMINATION IN THE 
FEDERAL SPUBDIC TOE RM lee, ovo Los 7s 


LS 725. 19767 MONTE 


No. of complaints 
received 60 T2 43 


Closed at year end 46 35 56 


210 


1975* 1976* 19777 

Settled 18 19 ih 
Dismissed 16 4 33 
Withdrawn % 4 4 
Referred 3 3 1 
Refused 2 4 5 
Cancelled - 14 2 
*Full year. 

2. Information on the legislative, judtctal, administrative 


or other measures that have been adopted and that give 
effect to the following provisions of the Convention: 


(a) The undertaking 'to engage tn no act or practice 
of ractal discrimination against persons, groups 
of persons or tinsttitutctone and to ensure that, all 
public authorittes and publie institutions, . 
national and local, shall act in conformity with 
this obligation', tn accordance with article 2.1 
CES 


The provisions of the Canadian Human Rights Act are 


binding on the federal government. Subsection 63 (1). 


Equality of prospective immigrants 


The policy of equal treatment for all immigrants 
is guaranteed by legislation; paragraph 3(f), an objective 
of the Immigration Act, 1976 reads as follows: 


"to ensure that any person who seeks admission 
to Canada on either a permanent or temporary 
basis is subject to standards of admission 
that do not discriminate on grounds of race, 
hational «or ethnic origin, colour, religion 

Or sex. 


1. The new Act was given Royal Assent on August 5, 1977, 
and entered into force on Apri. 10, 1978 


(b) 


tne widertartng "not. to sponsor, defend 

OY support, racval, dvsceriminatton by any per- 
sons or organtzattons', tn accordance with 
GE el Gy aol Des 


It has been a long time policy of the federal 


authorities not to sponsor, defend or support racial dis- 


crimination by any persons or organizations. 


The Canadian Human Rights Act, in addition to 


the provisions already explained, specifically provides 


(under sectionmi9)0 that: 


(e) 


"The Governor in Council may make regulations 
respecting the terms and conditions to be 
included in or applicable to any contract, 
licence or grant made or granted by Her 
Majesty in right of ‘Canada providingutor 


(a)° ~the’ prohibition, of discriminatory 
practices described in sections 5 to 
Voy and 


(b) the resolution, by the procedure 
Set Out san srart LIT VOL scommnaincs 

Of “discriminatory. practices, contrary 
tO such terms ana CcCoOnagltions.. 


PRE UNAEYCAKING ©’ NOL LO, Derm: Mapu bie 
QULNOrTtLLes OF PUbDEVERTNSTTCULTONS, MALTONaGL 
Gr LOCAL, tO DYOMOTE Oe TNCtle Pactal dice 
Crimi nacton,’, gn. adecordance wiinwarticies¢ (c. 


Section 12 of the Canadian Human Rights Act 


provides that: 


ti teisnatdiscriminatony toraceice to: publish 
or display before the public or to cause 

to be published or displayed before the 
public any notice, sign, symbol, embiem 

Or other representation that 


(a) expresses or implies discrimina- 
tion,or +an ‘intention sto discriminate; 
Or 


(b) incites or is calculated to 
incite others to discriminate 


if the discrimination expressed or implied, 
intended to be expressed or implied or 
incited or calculated to be incited would 
otherwise, if engaged in, be a discrimina- 
tory practice described in any of sections 
or COLE 


oe Information on the legislative, judictal, admi- 
nistrative or other measures that have been 
adopted and that give effect to the following pro- 
vistons of the Convention: 


(a) The undertaking 'to review governmental, 
national and local policies, and to amend, 
rescind or nullify any laws and regulations 
which have the effect of creating or perpetua- 
ting ractal discrimination wherever tt exists! 
L'ANCecOrdance With article cs DC: 


The Canadian Human Rights Act provides that the 


Canadian Human Rights Commission: 


"may review any regulations, rules, orders, 
by-laws and other instruments made pursuant 
to an Act of Parliament and, where deemed 

by the Commission to be appropriate, include 
in à report mentioned in section 47 reference 
to and comment on any provision thereof that 
in its opinion is inconsistent with the 
principles described in section 2;" paragraph 22,f. 


PALES a ape 


(b) The undertaking 'to prohtbit and bring 
CO OM en da. 0 ALL approprvave means. 
Luciudangulegre lation astregquired@by 
etreumstances, ractal dtseriminatton by 
Guy persons, Group OY Organteadeton.’,. (tn 
aceordancée with article 2.t(d): 


The enactment of the Canadian Human Rights Act and 
the setting up of the Canadian Human Rights Commission were 
the main steps taken by the Federal Government to bring 


racial discraminattion. to: an’ end. 


Various other activities already mentioned in 
other reports have continued and in some cases have been 
expanded. Reference to such activities will be made under 


Stibsectione) 4 ab)" tandiic). 


ic). aThepuiderta king -tomprevent, sprontpat -and 
eradicate, tneterritories under their 
junpsaevetions altiepracticesuof ractal 
segregatton and aparthetd in accordance 
WEEN AN TLÉEBA LES 


(d) The undertaking to 'declare an offence 
puntshable by law all dissemination of ideas 
pased ton \ractabesupentorvty or hatred, 
tmetrement LO ractal dtserimination, as well 
Ge alt acts OF Violence OY tnherteient Lo such 
acte agains any Pace "or group of persons of 
another’ colour “or “ethntite origin, and also the 
PHOUTSLON-“OP-INYwaeelTetance tOrractset activities, 
inc_uaing tie Pinancing “thereoy”, tn. accordance 
withrareverte FA): 


Following representations made by the Attorney 
General of the Province of Ontario to the effect that the 
provisions of the Criminal Code were not adequate to deal 


with telephonically communicated messages, an appropriate 


provision has been included in the new Human Rights Act, 


which reads as follows: 


"lt is. a discriminatory, practice “for ia per- 
son or a group of persons acting in concert 
to communicate telephonically or to cause 
to be so communicated, repeatedly, in whole 
or in part by means of the facilities of a 
telecommunication undertaking within the 
legislative authority of Parliament, any 
matter that is likely to expose a person 

or persons to hatred or contempt by reason 
of the fact that that person or those per- 
sons are identifiable on the basis of a 
prohibited ground of discrimination." 
(Subsection 13(1)). 


(e) The undertaking to 'deelare illegal and pro- 
hubtt organizations, and also organised and 
all other propaganda activities, which promote 
and tnette ractal discrimination, and shall 
recognize participation in such organizations 
or activities as an offence punishable by law’, 
tn accordance with article 4(b). 


4. Information on the legislative, judicial, administrative 
or other measures that have been adopted and that give 
effect to the following provisions of the Convention: 


(a) The undertaking 'to encourage, where 
appropriate, integrattonist multiracial 
organtzattons and movements and other means 
of eliminating barriers between races, and 
to discourage anything which tends to 
strengthen ractal division', in accordance 
DL Ci Gere Cae ae sate os 


During the period under review the Department of 
the Secretary of State has maintained various programmes 
With such or similar aims. In particular the Multicultu- 
ralism Directorate continued to assist volontary organiza- 
tions to, among other things, develop programs and activities 
which increase inter-cultural exchanges and communications, 
towards greater understanding among all Canadians. Other 
activities initiated. by the. Directorate. are.designed..to 
influence positively the attitudes of Canadians in order 
to create the kind of atmosphere in which the diverse races 


: : : il 
andaeubeures can glourish harmoniously. 


(b) The undertaking to take, 'when ctreumstances 
CORRIGER tn the SOCAL. COMOMTLC, NCU LbUume L 
and other fields, special and concrete measures 
to ensure the adequate development and protection 
OF Cervain. racial groups or individuals belonging 
to trem for the purpose of guaranteeing them 
the full and equal enjoyment of human rights and 

purdamenrar freedoms’, in accordance with article 


wy 


DOS 

veers 

Many programmes of different departments meet this 
objective. Such attempts are being made in particular to 
help overcome the disadvantages suffered by native peoples 


(imdlans, Metis, mwOn—-status I indrans ano Inure)-. 


Department Gr tnadaran AtfaLrs ana Northern Development 


There are approximately 290,000 registered Indians 
AM OUEN ketnuLt in Canada, While the majority of re- 
gistered Indians live on lands reserved for their exclusive 


use and benefit as stipulated by both treaties and legislation, 


1. For more details see "Abstracts from the Annual Report of 
the Department of the Secretary of State for the Year ending 
Marcisji 197)" copies of which are being forwarded “along 
Wer tos report. 


they enjoy the same right of free movement as other 
Canadians. In fact, almost one-third of all registered 
Indians currently live off-reserve, in other Canadian 


communities. 


The Department of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development is placing particular emphasis on activities 
related to local self-government and decision-making for 
Indian and Inuit peoples. The objective of this thrust 
is to enable Indian and Inuit communities to increasingly 
assume..control of their own local afiairs. . Assistance is 
provided to expand the teaching and use of native languages 
in schools of the two Territories in northern Canada and on 
Indian reserves. Control of Indian education is increasingly 
exercised by Indian communities in order to preserve and 


develop tithes “cultural adenti ty. 


Between 1970 and 1977 the Federal Government pro- 
vided almost $24 million to enable Indian, Inuit and non- 
Status (not registered) native groups to research, develop 
and negotiate different types of native land claims de- 
riving from unfulfilled treatv obligations, past adminis- 
tration of the Indian Act, or historic use and occupancy of 
land. In 1977, the Federal Parliament and the legislature 
of Quebec passed legislation giving effect to a negotiated 
land claims settlement involving the Federal Government, 
Indian and Inuit groups in the James Bay area and the pro- 
vince of Quebec. Similar claims of a comprehensive nature 
are under consideration in the Yukon Territory and Northwest 


Territories. 


Both the Indian people and the Federal Govern- 
ment recognize that the present Indian Act, which has not 
been substantially amended since 1951, should be updated to 
accord with the current needs and aspirations of the Indian 
people. À process of revision is now underway. In pursuit 
OPES *polrrey of ‘consulting the Indian people about major 
policy wesuestalfecting them, including revision of «the 
Indian Act, this legislation was exempted from any possible 
Overreaing Effect of the Canadian Human Rrants Ace for, the 
time being. This does»not however exclude Indians as indivi- 
duals from the protection conferréd by the Canadian Human 
Rights Act. Among the priority targets of the revision pro- 
Ces] are Sections OL the Indians Acti which havelan adverse 


Sirect. On unenstatuc and rlonts On certalnninoasan jwomen: 


Federal-Provincial Conference on Native Peoples and the 
lee 


Criminal Justice System 


The Federal-Provincial Conference on Native Peoples 
and “tne Criminal Justice System, spelc in Mebruary, 1975, 
helped initiate important, changes in this area, for example 
in increasing policing by native persons in native commu- 
nities and in giving impetus to make the court system 
flexible enough to take native culture into account, 


particularity for the (nist, spy cnc adlndmnatsa Ve. cour tewonkersy 


Native Citizens Directorate. of the Department of.the 


secretary of State 


The Native Citizens Directorate overriding object- 


ive is to assist native people to identify their needs and 


actively enhance their own development, through various 
programmes: the Core and Communications Workers' Program 
me, the Migrating Native Peoples' Programme, the Native Com- 
munications Programme, the Native Social and Cultural De- 


velopment Programme and the Native Women's Programme. | 
Emplovment and Immigration Commission” 


The Employment and Immigration Commission is pur- 
suing the elimination of any discriminatory practice in the 
labour market that is based on sex, race, age, physical or 
mental handicap or minority group membership. Through its 
Affirmative Action strategy the Commission will be taking 
positive measures to reduce the economic disadvantages en- 


countered by women and native people. 


A Native Employment Division was established to 
further the channeling of employment-related services to 
all native peoples, i.e., Status Indians, Metis, non-status 
Indians and Inuit, and to monitor the effectiveness of these 
services in the alleviation of the high rate of unemployment 
among Natives. The Division is complemented in the regions 
by Native Employment Co-ordinators charged with a similar 
function. Also, there are 55 Native Employment Counsellors 
and consultants working in local Canada Manpower Centres to 
enhance the relations between employers and prospective 


Native employees. 


1. For more details see "Abstracts from the Annual Report 
of the Department of the Secretary of State for the year 
ending March 31, 19777, of whrehwconies are being forwarded 
to the Secretary General along with this report. 


2. Formerly called the Department of Manpower and Immigration. 


The objective of the Commission's Native employ- 
ment policy is..to achieve the full productive potential of 
Canada's Native population while supporting Native indivi- 
duals and communities in the pursuit of their economic needs 
and self-fulfillment through work. The Commission will give 
a high priority to native employment in the administration 
Sb piese> OGr ans encariec allocations or Lt funds.) (Notson ly 
will certain programs for which Native people are the main 
beneficiaries be continued, but all other Commission programs 
will also be made more sensitive to the employment needs of 


people of native ancestry. 


A Native Contributions Program has been established 


within the Commission's Grants and Contributions Program 
allowing Native groups to explore.the labour market to 
identify their employment needs and to develop strategies 


for their entrance .to the Labour force. 


The Commission co-operated with Manitoba and the 
Department of Regional Economic Expansion in a New Careers 
Program which provides training and upgrading for disadvan- 


Laged groups in thet province. 


Native Employment in the Public Service 


The Public Service Commission has for some time 
been concerned about the lack of participation in the public 
service by native persons. Positive action by the Commission 
resulted in increased recruitment «Of native.persons. In 
1975 and (1976 their numbers in the public service were 
doubled, and several native persons received senior appoint- 
ments in the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern 


Development. 


Canadian Human Rights Act 


The principles of Article 2.2 of the International 


Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of Racial Dis- 


crimination had been recognized in Canada and they have 


inspired such programmes as described above. These princi- 


ples have been embodied in the Canadian Human Rights Act 


mentioned previously. Subsection 15 (1) of the Act provides 


that: 


"It is not a discriminatory practice for a 
person to adopt or carry out a special pro- 
gram, plan or arrangement designed to pre- 
vent disadvantages that are likely to be 
suffered by, or to eliminate or reduce 
disadvantages that are suffered by, any 

group of individuals when those disadvanta- 
ges would be or are based on or related to 

the race, national or ethnic origin, colour, 
religion, age;™sex, Marital status or physical. 
handicap of members of that group, by improving 
Opportunities respecting goods, services, 
facilities, accommodation or employment in 
pelatiGnatos "hat Groups 


In addition Subsection 15(2) provides that the 


Canadian Human Rights Commission may at any time 


"(a) make general recommendations concerning 
desirable objectives for special programs, 
plans or arrangements referred to in sub- 
section, .(1)::. and 


(b) on application, give such advice and 
assistance with respect to the adoption 

Or carrying out of a special program, plan 
Or arrangement referred to in subsection (1) 
as will serve to aid in the achievement of 
the objectives the program, plan or arrange- 
ment was designed to achieve." 


(oe) Thettundertakiig auto adopPianmedtate! ange effective 
Mie ge wes port Lou arly anette. Fields Of teens 
CUUCatLON, Cucture and InfOrmactton, wWUTN a View 
to combating prejudices which lead to ractal 
diserimtnatton and to promoting understanding, 
roveranece and Friendship among nations and racial 
Met hive teroups, “as-veut as*totpropagating the 
purposes and princtples of the Charter of the 
Ue rea NattOns, the UNLVersa: Vecrarareon Oy 
Human Rights, the United Nattons Declaration on 
the, mine tio top All Forms, opekactaLabiserim— 
RaEtOns CNG Ents CONUVENELON a, “El OCCOrdance with 
QR EGC emrn 


Section 22 of the new Canadian Human Rights Act 
directs the Canadian Human Rights Commission to develop and 
conduct information programmes to foster public understanding 
oGerhas] Ace andtofsthewrole andwactivities of) the, Commission 
and to foster public recognition of the principles described 
in section 2; to undertake or sponsor research programmes; 
to maintain close liaison with similar bodies or authorities 
Pnethenproyances toyfoster, common policies and practices; 
to consider recommendations, suggestions and requests con- 
cerning human rights and freedoms from any source; and to 
endeavour by persuasion, publicity or any other means that 
iticonsiderstappropriételto discourage and reduce discrimina- 


EOry practs ces. 


During the period under review the Group Under- 
standing and Human Rights Division of the Department of the 
Secretary of State continued to provide grants to voluntary 
organizations attempting to reduce prejudice and discrimina- 
tion related to racial or ethnic background and to promote 
the implementation of human rights and fundamental freedoms 


at the regional and national levels, and sponsored research 


projects: mainlyyain’) thesareacof race sdiscrimination. The 
grant budget of that division was increased from $140,000 


in 19 75=16mbon$ (5500000 ahriael Gale sages 


Various public agencies such as the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation, the National Film Board and the 
National Museums have contributed their efforts to promoting 
understanding between groups as well as combating prejudice 


and racial discrimination. 


1. For more details see "Abstracts from the Annual Report 
of the Department of the Secretary of State for the year 
ending March 31, 1977", of which copies are being forwarded 
to the Secretary General along with this report. 


THIRD (PART :: PROVINCES 


This part will deal with measures adopted by the 
provinces and that give effect to the provisions of the 


Convention. 


During the period under review all provinces 
have continued their activities in the area of human 
rights, principally in the area of combating prejudice 


and racial discrimination. 


In this report, the new laws adopted by the pro- 
vinces of Prince Edward Island and Quebec during the period 
under review together with the setting up of human rights 
commissions in these two provinces will be more particularly 
accounted for. Account will also be made of amendments 
made to the Manitoba Human Rights Act. All the provinces 
have adopted such laws and established such agencies. 
Previous reports have given an account of such measures 


as adopted by the other provinces. 


Information is also provided on current activities 


and special efforts of many other provinces. 


Le ImfOVMaCTOW Vom tne "Vegterattve yuatorar, 
administrative or other measures that have 
Degen aadepred and that g@tvevemect to the 
foilowing provisions of the Convention: 


(a) Condemnation of raetal segregation and 
apartheid, tn aceordance with article; 


C2) qProhthtir.on sand uel Lt hati Need fanaasal 
discrimination in all tts forms, as enume- 
rated tn article 5, espectally in ithe field 
of polttteal, civil, economie, social and 
cultural rights and the right of aecess to 
any vlace or service intended for use by 
the General, PupLic: 


New human rights laws in Prince Edward Island and in Quebec 


Prince Edward Island 


A new Human Rights Act adopted by the Province of 
Prince Edward Island was assented to December 1/19 7Svand 
was proclaimed on September 11, Tove, > The Act replaces 


the 1968 legislation called An Act Respecting Human Rights. 


The new Act extends particular protections against 
discrimination on grounds of race, colour, ethnic or national 
Origin. These protections apply to: enjoyment of public 
accommodation, services and facilities; occupancy rights to 
commercial or dwelling units; property sales, employment, 
pay; membership in: business, professional, or trade 
organizations, volunteer service, advertising, freedom of 


association, and - finally - against reprisal to complainants. 


1. Human Rights Act. Chapter 72, Laws of Prince Edward Island. 
Copies are being forwarded to the Secretary General along 
with this report, 


- 33— 


The new Act provides for a citizen board of 
Commissioners. Three citizens have been appointed by 
government to carry out the Human Rights Act as members of 
the commission. These persons were selected from a list 
of names received by soliciting candidates from various 


Citizen. Gros across the province. 
QOuenec 


The Charter of Human Rights and Freedoms which had 
been assented to June 27, 1975, was proclaimed and entered 


ipeo.rorce On wine 25, she iy aes 


Several provisions of the Charter deal particularly 
With Grescrimination based on tace, Colour, /Sex; .civil, status, 
religion, poritical convictionsyulanguage .or.on ethnic ox 
Matronal Orroins OL Socila: Conarsion \secuuom lO) Dies 
Grimina torys publicityiis prohibiateds:(section 411), gusteas 
g@iscriminatron 1 ethe making Or the carrying ou Of any 
jUnPoLcallsct; (sections, 12 and, 13) “excepting: the, leaseron 
a Loom situated inva cwelling. (section 14), Simikarlivr, 
public places.and public transportation are,.available to 
everyone without distinction or preference (section 15).. 
Finally, all discLimination is, prohibited: bm, the entire 
sector of.labour, and, the. principle of..equal, salary ,or.wages 
for equivalent work at the same place is officially 


recognized (sections 16 to 20). 


Part II of the Charter establishes a human rights 
commission (Commission des droits de la personne) whose 


members are appointed by the National Assembly (section 58), 


1. Copies are being forwarded to the Secretary General along 
With this) reports 


whose employees are not members of the civil service (section 
60) and whose functions are, in particular, to promote the 
Charter (Section 66) to investicqare matters witninei ts 
competence, analyse existing laws which could be incon- 
Sistent with the Charter and establish a programme of 
research anda education in the field of human riches (section 
6 7) 


The eleven members of the Commission were appointed 
in 1975, following the adoption of the Charter.” The Com- 
mission is linked to the Department of Justice for admini- 
strative purposes, but it reports annually to the legislative 
assembly (Assemblée nationale). 


Wetnlthesentry into force of ‘thervcnarter. on June 2°: 
1376, the Commission became operative and it opened its 


doors to (hespupiac, 
Manitoba: Amendments to the Human Rights Act 


The Manitoba Human Rights Act was amended in 1976. 

Among the amendments brought to the Act a new feature of 
"reasonable cause" was added as a ground of complaint in 
accommodation and housing. Such facilities cannot be 
denied to anyone unless "reasonable cause" exists for the 
denial... The: Act provides’ that the “race, nationality, 
religion, colour, sex, age, marital status, family status 
(in the case of housing only), source of income (housing 
only)» or ethnic) orwnational®origin of 9a person.does not 
constitute "reasonable cause". Other amendments will be 


aescribed under other pertinent headings. 


1. Copies of the Act as amended are being forwarded to the 
Secretary General along with this report. 


Ontario: Review of the Human Rights Code 


Ini? Aorand 71.97.60, sthezsOntarwo "Human Rrghts'con= 
mission undertook a major review of the Ontario Human Rights 
Code, conducting a number of public meetings and receiving 
over "300 written -breefs i win Julysl977,+the Commission 
issued "Life Together: A Report on Human Rights in Ontario". 
The Report recognized the changing nature of human rights 
issues and problems in Ontario, and made 97 recommendations 
for amending the Code, expanding the mandate of the Com- 
mission, and introducing greater awareness of human rights 
issues into the programs of government ministries and other 
public bodies. The Report is currently under study and 


review by the provincial government. 


(ce) “Assuring “everyone within their jurtsdtettion 
effective protection and remedies through 
the competent national tribunals and other State 
DROCCLTRTLONS Againet any acts oF Yractal ‘dtvseri— 
mination which violate hts human rights and fun- 
damental freedoms contrary to this Convention, 
ie COLE dS the TIgqnt tO seeks from such Trt punars 
justasandradequade reparation vor, satisfaction for 
Ong damage subferad as ad result Due ris ent 
Minne ton, 1 accordance WLEn arti ele re. 


Alberta: Human Rights Commission 


The Alberta Human Rights Commission is comprised 
of seven commissioners drawn from the general public, and 
a staff of 23, located both in Edmonton and Calgary. During 
1975-76, the Commission received 3600 inquiries of various 


kinds. In 2200 instances, members of the staff were able 


1. Copies are being forwarded to the Secretary General along 
With this report. 


to provide the necessary information, and in the remaining 
1400, they were able to refer the people involved to an 
appropriate agency. During the same year, the Commission 
also dealt with 310 informal complaints, involving a human 
rights principle over which the Commission has no legal 
jurisdiction, but which nevertheless warranted the attention 
of the Commission's staff in an effort to reduce unjusti- 
ELGO, practices. am addition, the staff was involved in 

520 formal complaint cases, of which half involved discri- 
minatory practices based on sex, and the other half related 


primarily to racially-oriented problems. 


British Columbia; Human Rights Branch 


The Human Rights Branch of the Ministry of Labour 
is responsible for enforcing’ the Statutory provisions of 
the B.C. Human Rights Code which prohibits discrimination 
in the areas of public services, tenancy and employment, on 
the baews Orie ace colour, ancestry and place of Onigin, 


among other things. 


In 1977, the Human Rights Branch received over 
4,100 inquiries. A significant number sought information 
and advice as to the provisions of the Code. Often policies 
and practices that could have led to a complaint were rec- 
tified at an early, preventative stage through consultation 
of this kind. 692 formal complaints were investigated by 
the Human Rights Branch in 1977. 


Formal complaints are investigated and attempts 


are made to settle those complaints which are substantiated, 


Where a complaint is not settled to the satisfaction of the 
parties involved, the case is referred to the Minister of 
Labour who may appoint a Board of Inquiry. A Board of 
Inguiry's decision) is binding on the parties to the complaint. 
In cases where a Board of Inquiry finds that a contravention 
has taken place, the Board must issue a cease and desist 


order and may order to compensate the victim. 


Manitoba: Expansion of the powers of the Human Rights 
Commission and of the Boards of Adjudication 


One of the 1976 amendments to the Human Rights 
Act altered the powers of the Manitoba Human Rights Commis- 
sion ‘to provide certain options relative to the processing 
of complaints through settlement, boards of adjudication, 


or prosecution. 


Prior to 1976, a Board of Adjudication had power 
to order compensation only for "wages lost" which usually 
applied: only, an- a limited numbersoft “employment cases. 1976 
amendments expanded the powers of the Boards to permit the 
making of an order to compensate the person discriminated 
against-.for expenses.incurred by, reason. of the contraven- 
tion ofotHegAct ;sand ito (permit che: makang of, an,order to 
pay a penalty or exemplary damages in respect of the feelings 
or self-respect of the aggrieved person. In the opinion 
of the Commission this provision enables it to deal more 


effectively with other than employment complaints and 


particularly affects securing compliance in housing which 
is the area of most race complaints handled by the Com- 


mission. 


Nova Scotia: Court case concerning Indian Rights 


In November 1975, the appeals division of the 
Nova Scotia Supreme Court, basing its ruling on a 200=vear= 
old British royal edict, has ruled that Indians in Nova 
Scotia do not have to obey provincial hunting laws on 


HESCMVeSsE 


The precedent-setting judgment ruled that the 
Royal Proclamation of 1763, giving Indians the right to 
use reserve lands for whatever purpose they choose, super- 


cedes the Nova Scotia Lands and Forests Act. 
Prince Edward Island: luman Rights Commission 


The Prince Edward Island Human Rignts Commission 
established under the Act is empowered to investigate 
complaints, attempt reconciliation or recommend a Board 
of Inquiry for complaints that cannot be settled by con- 
ciliation. A Board of Inquiry has all the powers (Subsection 
24.4) of a Commissioner under the Public Inquiries Act. 

The Commission is directed to recommend to the Minister 
responsible for the Act any action necessary to give effect 
to the recommendations of the Board of Inquiry. (Subsection 
26.3). And the Minister may issue whatever order he 
considers necessary to carry the recommendations of the 


Commission into effect (Subsection 27.1). Penalties for 


offences under the Act or for not complying with an order 


made under the Act are provided for (section 28-31). 
Quebec: Human Rights Commission 


Under the Charter of Human Rights and Freedoms the 
human rights commission (Commission des droits de la per- 
sonne) is empowered to receive any complaint relating to 
a Plone Tecoonieeu any sections 10 to "lS “or inthe first 
paragraph of section 48 whether the complaint emanates 
from an individual or from a group of persons (sections 69 
and 70). The Commission will then endeavour to bring the 
parties to an agreement (section 81). It may recommend 
the cessation of the act complained of, the performance of 
an act or the payment of an indemnity within the delay it 
fixeswih Sections S2yawhidithecauthor fofi(the “diserinination 
does not comply with the recommendation issued by the 
Commission, the Commission itself may proceed before the 


Sourrs (Sections), 


Partetwieor the bild establiashes what iconstrtutes 


an offence.in matters. of. Guscriminatioms(seceion 987). 


aN Thionmitronion the legislative, dgudtcial, adminive= 
trative or other measures that have been adopted 
and, thategivereffectetonthevfollowtng® provisions 
OF ee VC ONVEN BLOM: 


(a) Je, Undertaking 'to engage. imanosaeLt Jon 
Beactice Of TACLTAL.atecviminarronvaggiues 
Versons, GVOUPS 1 Ce DErSOnsworyinstt tuctone 
aide TOnensurertngglaul. Lublrierauthortères 
Chou DU TARELNS CULUTLONSNNACORatsanG Roca 
PhelimacAinoeontormatyauethabhiéssobliaattonss, 
DHMaccorT anceuuithtontre Le ke dial; 


The human rights laws of all the provinces are 
binding on the Crown. The new legislation adopted by the 
province of Prince Edward Island and by the province of 
Quebec during the period under review are also binding on 


the Crown. 


(DY The®undérntaRing ‘Wot *to- penser, “cderverdor 
Support racial discrimination by any persons 
or organi e2ations ',)¢hoacecordance Wire artvete 
CRIOGD fs 

Saskatchewan 


The Saskatchewan Human Rights Commission has 
recommended that services and contracts offered to the 
public be specifically mentioned in the human rights laws. 
It has also recommended that the Government of the Province 
refuse to do business with any company that does not obey 


the laws. 


(ce) .The under taking a a'ot. t0LP erm heubi roses 
GUENOPTETES "OL PUbLTG INETTL AC OR NacTroNae 
Or Lace tompromotesor anette raeval Vaveert= 
mination’, tn cecordance withiarivoele date, 


és Information» on then legtslattonijudretal adminte= 
trative or other measures that have been adopted 
and thateg uve -effecteato the foblicwingtprovretons 
oF the Convention: 


(a) The undertaking 'to review governmental, 
navrwonal and localirolietes., andi to ramend, 
rescind or nullify any Laws and regulattons 
whten have the effect of creating or perpetua- 
tingnmactalwdesierwiti nat von whenever te ex1sive, 
tA BAC COr Gane e “Wren Vartvele c.lie): 


Manitoba 


The Manitoba Human Rights Commission has conducted 
a review of Manitoba statutes and regulations to identify 
any which may be inconsistent with human rights legisla- 
tion. The survey was conducted with a view towards making 
recommendations to government to amend any laws or regula- 


ETOnNSs which. appear, tO De in—CcOneLict. 
Prince Edward Island 
The new Human Rights Act provides the following: 


"This Actrelalt, at thevdexpirationporucnree 
years from the date of this Act coming into 
force, be deemed to prevail over all other 
laws of this province and such laws shall be 
read as being subject.to this Act; between 
the date OL thie Act coming. mito force and 
the expiration of the said three-year period 
ft istthe express intention Of the legisla- 
ture that inconsistencies between the statutes 
and regulations of this province and ¢his 
Act be removed." Subsection 1(2). 


Quebec 


Under the Charter of Human Rights and Freedoms 
the human rights commission (la Commission des droits de 


la personne) has the duty to: 


'make van analysis of any Québec ‘statutes 
existing prior to this Charter that may be 
inconsistent with it and make the appropriate 
recommendations to the Government;" 


The Charter also provides that: 


"Sections 9 to 38 prevail over any provision 
of any subsequent act which may be incon- 
sistent therewith unless such act expressly 
states that it applies despite the Charter". 
Section 52. 


Saskatchewan 


The Saskatchewan Human Rights Commission is current- 
ly reviewing the statutes of Saskatchewan and making recom- 
mendations to government about amending, rescinding or 
nullifying any laws and regulations which have the effect 


of creating or perpetuating racial discrimination. 


(09 SP ReElundevegK ing: CON DAME Er anim re 10 
to an.end,.by all approprrate, means, ~unoluding 
Legtslatton as required by etreumstances, 
ractal ditscriminatton by any persons, group 
OF CPUANTLEQLLONS . 1 Cecoragneerua tier tLe LE 
ENG a 


During the period under review the adoption of a 
new Human Rights Act by the province of Prince Edward 
Island and the entry into force of the Quebec Charter of 
Human Rights and Freedoms were the main legislative acti- 
vities aimed at bringing an end to racial discrimination 
in the provinces. All the provinces have now adopted such 
legislation and all have established human rights enforce- 
ment agencies. Previous reports have outlined develop- 


ments in the other provinces. 


During the period under review all the provincial 
human rights agencies have continued to exercise the 


mandate given to them by law for the enforcement of anti- 


discrimination provisions and have taken various other 
steps tO bringzan ucidatoiracialsdiscriminatieone +Other parts 
of this report describe some of these steps, part 4 a, by 


and .c in particular. 


(ec) The undertaking to sprevent piprohtbit 
and eradtcate, tn territortes under their 
gurisdictton, all practices of racial 
segregatton and apartheid, in accordance 
wULEn rare ele 03; 


(d) The undertaking to 'deelare an offence 
puntshable by law all dissemination of 
tdeas based on racial superiority or hatred, 
incitement to ractal discrimination, as 
well as all acts of violence or incitement 
to such aets against any race or group of 
persons of another colour or ethnte origin, 
and also the proviston of any asststance 
to racist activities, including the financing 
thereof', itn accordance with article 4 (a); 


Manitoba 


In 1976 the province of Manitoba amended the 
provision of its Human Rights Act dealing with the publish- 
ing of any representation indicating discrimination to make 
it more comprehensive and to prohibit the exposition of a 


person to hatred. The new provision reads as follows: 


"No person shall 


(a) publish, display, transmit or broadcast, 
Or cause to be published, displayed, transmitted 
Orgbroadcast or 


(b) permit to be published, displayed, broad- 
Caste Ob jransmitted=to the public? onmplands or 
premises, in a newspaper, through television 


Or radio or telephone, or by means of any 
other medium which he owns or controls; 


any notice, sign, symboi, emblem or other 
representation 


(Oo). -4AanGdheating ia@Pecriminatzonvoraintention 
to discriminate against a person; or 


(d) exposing or tending to expose a person 
to hatred; 


because of the race, nationality, religion, 
colour, sex, marital status, age, source of 
income, family status, ethnic or national 
Origin of sthat person. ssubsectione2 (27e 


Prince Edward Island 


Quebec 


vd ss (mg 


The new Human Rights Act provides that: 


"No person shall publish, display or broad- 
cast, or permit to be published, displayed 

or broadcast on lands or premises, or ina 
newspaper or through a radio or television 
broadcasting station or by means of any 

other medium, any notice, sign, symbol, 
implement or other representation indicating 
discrimination or an intention to discriminate 
against any person or class of persons." 
Subsection 12(1). 


The Charter of Human Rights and Freedoms provides 


"NO one ‘may distribute/ ‘publish or publicly 
ex1ibit ‘a notice, ssymbol or sign involving 
discrimination," Or authorize anyone to do so." 
Séeetion 2); 


(e) The undertaking to-'deelare itlegat and 
prohibtt organizations, and also organized 
and all other propaganda activittes, which 
promowe and tnNectcre YaACctal AtTSCYTMinNaLton, 
and shall recognize participation in such 
Organtzartons' Or activities as an offence 
puntsnavre by Law, tn accordance wtth artrcte 
4(b). 


4, Informatz onion theplegusiiative, ogudve tal,oad= 
ministrative or other measures that have been 
adopted and that give effect to the following 
provieions of the Convention: 


(a) The undertaking 'to encourage, where 
appropriate, integrationtst multtractal 
organtzattons and movements and other means 
of eliminating barriers between races, and 
to discourage anything which tends to streng- 
then ractal dtvtston', tn accordance with 
APT Lets Bee) ; 


British Columbia 


The B.C. Human Rights Commission, which was 
created under the Human Rights Code is an independent 
body responsible for promoting the principles of the Code. 
It works closely with community groups and encourages and 
coordinates programmes and activities to eliminate dis-. 


criminatory” practices. 


It may approve programmes that are designed to 
promote the welfare of identifiable groups. Examples in- 


clude the Equal Employment Opportunities Program instituted 


aot Aue 


by the Vancouver Resources Board, and the City of Vancouver's 


Equal Employment Opportunities Program. 


Because of it's independent role the commission 
may make submissions to the government or any other body 


on any issue related to Human Rights. 
Manitoba 


In addition to its regular activities, the 
Manitoba Human Rights Commission sponsored a special four 
day schedule of human rights activities for community 
groups in Winnipeg and Brandon in recognition of the United 
Nation's Decade for Action to Combat Racism and Racial Dis- 
crimination. The event featured panels and workshops aimed 
at building effective working relationships between human 
rights agencies and volunteer community groups at local 
levels. 


During the period under review most provinces 
have developed multicultural activities. The provinces 
of Alberta, Manitoba, Nova Scotia, Ontario and Saskatchewan 


have all been particularly active in this area. 
Ontario 


A Multicultural Development Branch was established 
in October 1975 to form part of the Citizenship and’ Multi-= 
culturalism Division of the Ministry of Culture and 


Recreation. The objectives of the Branch are: 


- to develop and support programs aimed at 


improving race and intergroup relations; 


- to provide a greater awareness of the 


mudticultunal nature -of Ontario; 


“© "foo further group, participation jinwcommunity 


issuessrelated tomulireultüralism: 


- to assist in encouraging responsible 
citizenship and active involvement in 
society of the diverse social and 
ethnocultural groups that comprise the 


population of the province. 


Two ofathesguiding principles ‘are that, first, 
through a process of co-operative community education, 
government and society should take positive steps to 
eliminate prejudice, race hatred and discrimination in 
the province; and secondly, that government and other 
institutions “in “society should be responsive to the needs 


of Ontamto"s) ial epeul ural population. 


In May 1977 the Premier announced the Ontario 


Government's policy on multiculturalism which includes 


CARTES 


three elements: the basic equality of all members of 
Ontario's society: access to government services and 
participation in decision-making on the part of all 
residents; and cultural retention and sharing. In order 
to ensuremMChenNEUTr es C'aDDIDOdCTON OL this policy rar 
Interministerial Committee on Multiculturalism has been 
established whose mandate is to provide a forum for a 
continuing review of policies, programs, practices and 
reports related to multiculturalism, and to interpret 
government policies related to multiculturalism to all 


public servants. 


._ Activities of the Branch encourage effective 
communication among established governmental organizations, 
public institutions and ethnocultural communities. Work- 
shops, conferences and staff training seminars are spon- 
sored for teachers, social workers, health care profes- 
sionals and others serving diverse ethnocultural popula- 
tions. Considerable emphasis is placed on the develop- 
ment of printed and audio-visual materials, and on the 
development of innovative programs pertaining to the 


Sharing of concerns in intercultural or race relations. 


Financial assistance is available to community 
groups to support the development of projects directly 
related to the objectives of the Branch. 


The undertaking to take, ‘when etreum- 

SO Ces BGO BRON LT wll) Eble SOCTG Ls. CCONOMLG, 
cultural and other fields, special and concrete 
measures to ensure the adequate development 

and protection of certain racial groups or 
individuals belonging to them for the purpose 
of guaranteeing them the full and equal enjoy- 
ment of human rights and fundamental freedome', 
In accordance WLth artiele Lee: 


Manitoba 


Section 9 of the Human Rights Act provides for 
the approval by the Human Rights Commission of special plans 
Or programs designed to increase the employment of members 
of various minority groups and women. The Commission has 
approved several programs under this section, including one 
from the provincial government, the largest employer in 


Manitoba. 


Tria DOL itCy oLrective vssued. tor alk provincial 
departments in November 1975, the Premier of Manitoba com- 
mitted the government to develop and implement equal oppor- 
tunity programs for the civil service within the next two 
years. The target groups identified for this affirmative 
action program are women, native Indians, the physically 


handicapped and older persons. 


Nova Scotia - Affirmative Action Programs 


Section 19 of the Human Rights Act authorizes the 
Commission to approve programs of government, private 
organizations or persons designed to promote the welfare 
of any class of individuals; any approved program shall be 


deemed not to”"be a violation Of the Act. 


The Nova Scotia Human Rights Commission has 
provided a lead in the establishment of affirmative action 
programs with major employers in the private sector and 
also with the three levels of government, municipal, pro- 
vincial and federal. Employers involved in such programs 
include Maritime Tel & Tel, Sobey's, Zeller's, Aerovox 
(Canada), Devco, Schwartz & Co., Innkeepers Guild of Nova 


Scotia, Metro Security... 
Ontario - Affirmative Action 


A growing part of the Ontario Human Rights Com- 
mission's conciliation and enforcement function is affir- 
mative action which aims at finding broader solutions for 
the elimination of structural Darriers to equality of 
opportunity. The Commission's newly created (1976) Community, 
Race and Ethnic Relations Section was active not only in 
resolving incidents Of racial end ethnic "contlict, bute 
also in devising strategies and developing programmes 
designed to prevent the recurrence of the conflict and to 
reduce the underlying tension which provided its breeding 
ground. The Section concentrated on three main areas - 
the criminal justice system and its relations with minority 


groups, relations between learning institutions and 


MLROri ty .9onOuUDS; sand. racial and ethnic intergroup relations. 


The Women's Bureau in 1975 established an out- 
reach program intended to ensure that immigrant, native and 
low-income women particularly are aware of their rights 
under labour legislation. Bureau staff act in a resource 
and advisory capacity to community agencies serving these 
women directly. Workshops are held. Research is promoted. 
Brochures on basic rights are available in seven languages 
and distributed to ethnic-based organizations, information 
centres and through elementary schools in areas with a 


high immigrant population. 
Prince Edward Island 
The new Human Rights Act provides that: 


"The Commission may approve programs of 
government, private organizations or 
persons designed to promote the welfare 
Oftanyeciassror andaviduais;, © ands any 
approved program shall be deemed not to 
be a violation of the prohibitions of 
thaistAcc “ae secrroned?:. 


Quebec 


In the James Bay area where a large hydro-electric 
power development project is being built, a final agree- 
ment was signed on November 11, 1975, which provides to 
the Cree and Inuit over 5,000 square miles for community 
use and exclusive rights of fishing, hunting and trapping 
Over a territory lots some. 60, 000; square miles giThe taguees 


ment also provides among other benefits an amount of 


$225 - million-to- be paid~to them over -a-20 year, period in 
compensation for extinguishing their territorial rights 
in the area. The agreement was ratified by the Cree and 
Inuit under secret ballots within four months of the 


Signature. 


Saskatchewan 


In 1975 Saskatchewan entered into a Saskatchewan 
Northlands Agreement on a cost-sharing basis with the 
federal government. Programmes run for an initial three- 
year period while planning is undertaken for a longer term 


agreement of at least five years. 


Assistance to the 28,000 residents of the area, 
primarily of Cree and Chipewan ancestry include training 
and career development, improved communication services, 
more relevant education materials in schools, a dental 
programme for children to age 16, innovative corrections 
programmes, community health education and assistance in 


community planning and municipal services. 


The province of Saskatchewan has established the 
Economic Development Program for Disadvantaged Persons to 
develop businesses and industries which provide employ- 
ment opportunities for disadvantaged persons. Disadvan- 
taged persons are define as persons who through no choice 
of their own are unable to maintain regular employment and 
adequate earnings because of lack of marketable and/or life 
skills, or “racial ‘or cultural barriers, particularly as 


that applies to people of native origin; or social barriers, 


Te tere 


such as chronic dependency, a criminal record, alcoholism, 
retardation, or physical and emotional handicaps. The 
program encourages and assists some of those people now 
being supported by government to become economically self- 
sufficient so that they may make a net positive contribu- 
tion to society and secure a greater degree of social 
fulfillment. In pursuit of its objective, the program 
assists in the creation of permanent employment opportunities 
for disadvantaged persons in two ways; through involving 
those persons in the development and implementation of 
viable business enterprises and through promoting the 
employment of disadvantaged persons in established business 


and industry. 


(e) The undertaking 'to adopt tmmedtate 
and effective measures, particularly in 
the fields of teaching, education, culture and 
information, with a view to combating pre- 
judices which lead to racial discrimination 
and to promoting understanding, tolerance 
and frtendshtp among nations and ractal or 
CtRnt cugroupe., go Mell. Cs..L0 phe pagar ng 
the purposes and prinetples of the Charter 
of the United Nations, the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Etahts;s the. United. Nattons 
Pectaragtrron. on wne LLiminatton of ALL Forms 
of ikacraryebpiseriminatvon ,’ and tht 8Conven- 
ELON Lg etniacaondancetuithaartic Le. fs. 


All provincial human rights agencies have main- 
tained and developed active educational activities during 


the period under review. 


Alberta 


In 1975 the Alberta Human Rights Commission pro- 
duced a six-week radio series on human rights. A 60-second 
television advertisement was carried by most local tele- 
vision channels. A major media campaign entitled "Do You 
Have the Right?" was run throughout the province in 1976, 
to celebrate ten years of human rights legislation in 
Alberta. In 1975, many forums were held to discuss the 
status of women. A seminar series "Dignity and Human Rights 
in Alberta" directed towards adults was co-sponsored with 
the Continuing Education Division of the Calgary Board of 
Education. In 1976, a poster contest was run in elementary 
schools to further promote the theme of ten years of human 
rights in Alberta. The subject of the contest was "Every- 
body Should be Treated Fairly", and over 1800 entries were 
received. Some were displayed in shopping malls in the 


small towns of Alberta. 


A Grade Ten curriculum unit has been developed by 
five Alberta school teachers working with the Alberta Human 
Rights Commission and is entitled "Human Rights: Respecting 
Our Differences". After being piloted and revised, this 


unit will.be-sent to-every highsscheol in Alberta. 


Citizens' human rights councils were developed in 
two communities, Lethbridge and Fort McMurray, in order to 


involve communities with the work of the Commission. 


A film on human rights was developed which was to 


be ready for public viewing by the latter part of 1977. 


Staff from the Commission participated in numerous 
workshops, lectures, seminars and discussions at schools, 
institutions of higher learning and for employer-employee 


and native and other groups throughout the province. 
Brrtish, Columbia 


The Human Rights Branch is involved in educational 
programs aimed at promoting the principles of the Human Rights 
Code. The Branch conducts workshops for schools, employers, 
unions and community groups; and provides resource persons to 


speak at seminars and conferences. 


Occasionally, an educational program results from 
a formal complaint made to the Branch. For example, following 
a complaint from two Bangladesh students that they were 
harassed on a Vancouver bus, the Branch embarked on an effort 
tobielert bustdrivers to "the potential hazards of racial inci- 
dents and produced a video tape for use in driver training. 
Currently, B.C. Hydro and the Branch are exploring other 


methods of preventing racial harassment on the buses. 


1 SaeASGan+ example fromi Maye 9" 6510978 “the Branch” and 
the Federal Department of the Secretary of State, 
Sponsored a Human Rights Conference for 300 high 
school students from around the province. Students 
had the opportunity of discussing human rights on the 
local, national and international level with speakers 
from various racial and ethnic groups. The Conference 
was considered as a great success and the organizers 
believe that it resulted in an increased respect and 
understanding on the part of the students for the racial 
and ethnic diversity of Canadians. 


Similarly, the Branch received a number of 
complaints from individuals and organizations regarding 
the lack of racial minorities in aavertasing. Lt was 
argued that these groups were alienated from the community 
by the simple fact of never appearing in the public media 
in\.the rolesoft “normal on ftyvpacalnCanadians PAS art “of 
its educational mandate, the Branch met with major companies 
and advertising agencies to discuss this issue. The response 


has been positive and the discussions are ongoing. 
Manitoba 


In addition to speaking engagements and displays 
for schools and community groups, the Manitoba Human Rights 
Commission has s»producedca School Program Kit-for union 
and senior high school students on a variety of human rights 
issues. Also, a four-month pilot project was conducted in 
. Co-operation with the Winnipeg School Division No. 1, designed 
to facilitate the incorporation of human rights principles 
into the educational system. In-service training of edu- 
cators to raise their awareness of bias and stereo-typing 
and the provision of supplementary materials were the main 
aspects of the project. Biases on the basis of race, sex and 
economic condition were the main focus. A handbook with a 
Similar focus entitled Confronting the Stereotypes, was pro- 
duced for teachers to assist them in dealing with bias at 


the primary levels. 


In its efforts to increase public awareness to 
human rights, the Commission produced Guidelines on Employ- 
ment Advertising, Pre-employment Inquiries, Employee Benefit 
Plans and Affirmative Action, as well as posters and other 


human rights publications. 


Nova Scotia 


Conference and speaking engagement activity of the 
Human Rights Commission increased appreciably during the period 
1975 to 1976. During each of the years 1975 and 1976 eighteen 
high school conferences were held, and nine conferences have 
peen hela during™the first half of “1977. Over the same period 
public education has involved Commission staff in more than 
300 conferences, speaking engagements and activities over 
each year. During 1976, above 35,000 pieces of Commission 
literature circulated throughout the province. The Commission 
library was in frequent use for research work by students 
and use of books, magazines and the clipping files increased 
by over 100%. Reference questions handled during 1976 showed 


an increase of over 200%. 


The Premier of Nova Scotia, in marking the 28th 
Anniversary of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 


proclaimed December 10, 1976 "Human Rights Day". 


The Human Rights Commission has achieved consi- 
derable success in the field of education appertaining to 
children and youth. Cognisant of the resolution "to build 
an international community free from all forms of racial 
segregation and racial discrimination" the Commission addressed 
its attention to the younger generation and found great en- 
thusiasm for all matters concerning human rights and ethical 


principles. 


Cultural awareness training programs for teachers 


run in conjunction with school boards and affirmative 


action committees have become regular features of the 


teaching year. 


Flowing directly from the publication by the Com- 
mission of Textbook Analysis in 1974, a joint committee 
known as the "Iluman Rights and [Education Committee" (with 
representatives from the Nova Scotia Department of Educa- 
tion, the Nova Scotia Human Rights Commission and the 
various ethnic organizations and women's groups) was esta- 
blished in 1976 with priorities in the areas of examination 
of school textbooks, monitoring their development, recom- 
mending curriculum material and the development of human 
rights material and programs. This activity has evolved 
a formal textbook evaluation program, involving minority 


group members. 


In the spirit of the Premier's proclamation of 
December, 1973, "a Decade for Action to Combat Racism and 
Racial Discrimination" eleven community affirmative action 
committees have been developed in co-operation with the 
Commission. These committees provide co-ordination and 
stimulation where needed and become the focal point for 
total ‘community action in eradicating prejudice and dis= 
crimination. They identify inequality and tension in their 
local community and are often instrumental in bringing to 
the attention of the Commission situations requiring 


investigation and action. 


Ontario 


In the field of dissemination of knowledge about 


human rights in Ontario, the Commission distributed, during 


UD lo ADI i 0/0 = March, 1977 Sonl 7s) pieces, OF 
literature in three languages, in addition to the regular 
mailing of the Commission's periodicals. In that same 
year its community public education activities increased 
over the previous year; its 906 activities in this area 
included 233 speeches, seminars and conferences and 41 


broadcasts and media interviews. 


Prince Edward Island 


Under the new Human Rights Act the Commission has 


the duty to: 


"develop a program of public information and 
education in the field of human rights to 
forward the principle that every person is 
free and equal in dignity and rights without 
regard to race, religion, creed, colour, age, 
Sex, Marital Status, or ethnic Or national 
origin, Or polirricalPeltefras wregistered 
under Section 24 of the Election Act. 

Recor eho. wove Cape deere Paragraph LO (D). 


Quebec 


The Charter of Human Rights and Freedoms directs 


the Commission (Commission des droits de la personne) to: 


"establish a programme of information and 
education to promote an understanding and 
acceptance of the objects and provisions 
Of this) Charcer;:”) Paragraph’ 67,(.b). 


"direct and encourage research and publi- 
Cations relating to fundamental rights 
and freedoms;" Paragraph 67(c); and 


"co-operate with any Quebec or outside 
organization dedicated to the dene 
of human rights and freedoms". Paragraph 


DURE 20 ja 
Saskatchewan 


The Saskatchewan Human Rights Commission is 
involved in education programs and activities aimed at 
promoting better understanding between groups and at 


combating racism. 


in the field of teaching, the Commission has 
published a book on Prejudice in Social Studies texts. The 
Commission works on an Advisory Committee with the Department 
of Education, the Saskatchewan School Trustees Association 
and the Saskatchewan Teachers Federation and has conducted 
in-service training programs for teachers designed to combat 
racism and sexism in the schools. These programs, Teacher 
Awareness of Stereotyping in tne Classroom (TASC) M are=an 


on-going project and will continue over the next few years. 


Appendix 


DereuLoLr _aocuments sent, to) the Seclecany General along with 
this Report 


Policies of apartheid of the Government of South Africa. 


Statement at the 3lst Session of the United Nations 
General Assembly by the Honourable Robert Stanbury, 
P.C. M.P., Representative of Canada, November l, 19767 
Press Release No. 28 - Canadian Delegation to the 
United Nations. 


Statement by the Canadian Delegate to the World 
Conference for Action Against Apartheid, the Honourable 
RODérTISTAanDUrV PC. , MUP PDA gOS (Nigeria, JAUGUSCW24, 
1977. Communique No. 63 - Department of External 
Affairs. 


CAnadr en UMA RLONES ACt, «Sac. 1976-77/#C33,. 
Abstracts from the Annual Report of the Department of 
thewSecretary of State for the year ending March; 31st, 
OR tos 


Human Rights Act, Chapter 72, Laws of Prince Edward 
San Cymer ony Oe 


The Charter of Human Rights and Freedoms. Québec, 1975. 
Human Rights Act, Statutes of Manitoba, Chapter H175. 


Life Together: A Report on Human Rights in Ontario. 
Ontario Human Rights Commission. 
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FIRST PART. GENERAL INTRODUCTION 
AE UNE RAL INIRODUCTION 


a= Présentation of the Report 

The International Convention on the Elimination of All Forms 
of Racial Discrimination was adopted and opened for signa- 
Pure sand statiiication by 'the United Nations! General 
Assembly resolution 2106 A (xx) of December Zu L965". It 
entered into force on January 4, 1969, that ds 30\days after 
the date of the deposit with the secretary-Géneral of the 


27th instrument of ratification or accession. 


Canada signed the Convention on August 24, 1966 and ratified 
PemoupOCtoper 1.4. (1970. According to article 19, the Con- 
vention entered into force for Canada 30 days after the date 


of the deposit of its instrument of ratification, 


Em accordance with article 9 of the Convention, Canada sub- 
mitted a first report one year after the entry into force: of 
the Convention for Canada, and every two years thereafter. 
The present report is the fifth submitted by Canada on 
implementation of the provisions of the Convention in this 
country. LU Was spreparcea in reeponse to note G/S0 23/72 (2) 
of the Secretary-General of the United Nations dated May 7, 
i779 “and “on the basis of the “Communications, General 


Recommendations and Requests for Information adopted by the 


Committee on the Elimination of Racial Discrimination “Gaud 


contained in Document CERD/C/36 dated May 26, 1978. 


B. . Contents of ‘the report 


Previous reports ‘accounted for measures adopted in Canada 
that give effect to the provisions of the Convention. As 
this information does not need to be repeated and as the 
‘legal and administrative situation remained substantially 
unchanged during the period under review, except in’ Sasheace 
chewan where a new human rights code was adopted, it was 
felt that this report ‘should concenttate “ov illusteatiuge 
some typical aspects of Canadian activities. These include 
the approach followed to solve complaints of racial 
discrimination, programs aimed at the elimination of 
disadvantages suffered by some groups; and human rights 
educational ,activitres: On this last. point “the. TePOrLEeR 
taking into account “General Recommendation V adopted by the 
Committee at its 338th Meeting, on 13 April 1977" and aims 
at responding to its invitation £0 provide additional 
information on measures adopted to give effect to Article 7 


of the Convention: 


C. Remarks on the Canadian constitutional system 


——_— eee ee 


Within the Canadian confederation the powers of government 


are exercised by the federal, the provincial and, pursuant 


to a delegation of powers by Parliament, the Perec Orla. 
governments. Unlike the provinces,’ which are allocated very 
SpecPitfc *?araag™ of responsibility by the British North 
America ACT, ACC Ptrhe tetrttortes are the creation of the 
Parliament of Canada, which has given them response iDilaties 
Similar to those of the provinces. Therefore, all 
governments have human rights responsibilities, each within 
iis areas "Of IUGLsdiction, and ‘the implementation of the 
provisions of the International Convention on the 
Etanination” Of "Alle 'rorns. of (Racial Discrimination requires 
measures to be taken by yf governments, federal, 
territorial and provincial. With wemard*Co “Artic Le" 7 ot “ehe 
Convention, it should be noted that, under the British North 
AM Bihca Ac th 1 186 70e d'uc ats on! 9 45 exclusivery “within “tire 
legislative authority of the provincial governments (section 
LE 1 The federal government, however, assumes responsibil- 
hoy sito allsStatus Mlrdians “Srl séitoot age who reside on 
SNC tv ess oresGrowne Lard s tard "For “Schools Tor chitaren of 


Armed Forces personnel outside Canada. 


D. Structuretof the report 


ie report is divided into. three parts. Tie. thre ts MD 
contains a general introduction; the second part deals with 
measures adopted by the federal Zovernment “and=*py "tlre 
governments of the Northwest Territories and the Yukon 


Lerritory? the =*chird part deals with measures adopted by 


various. provinces. Appendices. contain,, .a.sitablefson the 
distribution of persons granted Canadian citizenship during 
1979, by country of former allegiance, and, sex;, the listsof 
documents, sent ~.to.» the,» Seeretary General «tof the «United 
Nations with this. report) and, thestext ofpithe, Intexnatiouar 
Convention ».oms the: -EliminationsumofemAll opfotms got kaertalk 


Discrimination. 


E. Reports on the International Covenants on Human Rights 


Canada acceded to the International Covenants on Human 
Rights in May 1974. Canada's Report on Implementation of 
the International Covenant..on Civil and }Pobitical Rights twas 
submitted to the Secretary-General of the United Nations in 
April 1979 and it was examined by the Human Rights Committee 
in 4Marahs 1980. The report contains sections on federal and 
territorial .lawJand a. section ong jpeachs.of the al Garad tm 
provinces. Published,,in Canada..bysithe, .Deparement 2 of :eGine 
Secretary ,of. States. ityenis ,cdishuibut edptpeesho hy chat segue 
interested individuals and groups. The report was also 
published by the United Nations under the code CCPR/C/1/ 


Ad d= .43...CViG, les dE an d OLE). 


At. the.time ofcomplLetdon of. -bhe ipmnesent Ir épomitns itis re ponte 
of; Canada, undemAntioles 6=%sand 10212 of the dnGerrat tome 
Covenant on Economic, SocialssandroCultuüra lie Rightemewere 


being prepared. 


F. Demographic composition of the Canadian population 


By its General Recommendation IV, adopt edsvons [Aulgausit 461, 
1. JA the Committee on the Elimination of Racial 
Discrimination invited States paxitiaes “hodehhie Convention itd 
PC Cte 1 Dian tt ty Gx reports relevant ‘ofornatLone?ont) the 
demographic composition of the population. Such 
itor mation: based. oa tite: oh 7.1 Census, was provided to the 
Committee. New information on the ethnic composition of the 


Canadian population will be gathered on occasion of the next 


CENSUS. tO. béncarrlLeds ote Ane rls9 Bil 


ASecaAne indication, however. of sthe increasing diversity of 
bher, Canadian#epopulattons, the. fod Lowing:« facitsescomddi%ibe 
noted. The 1979 statistics on Canadian citizenship released 
by. the. Citizenship, Registration »Branch.of.the Department of 
the [eC retary... of State show that, in LO De, Canadian 
eitizenship owas..g ranted stotlS5é:, 69.9 persons’ These people 
were nationals of 150 different countries prior to becoming 
Canadian citizens. The »table) appear ingsassrlAppendixtshuto 


Lhisoreporntwcontainssthe disstofagheses com tapes: 


SECOND PART: FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Ph2 81 partite secdiivided:cimto.,twoesections- The first section 
deals with measures adopted by the federal government and 
the second deals with measures adopted by the Northwest 


Territories and by the Yukon Territory. 


A+ FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


The legislativers and*® administrative situation” “withine® >the 
federal, goverimenteréemains) essentially the®same as described 
in the fourth report presented by Canada on implementation 
of; thes Convention tan whteh@account Iwas igivemjein ‘partveurar, 
of, othe. Canadianoghuman a Ri ghtse Act ENS COMORES 
adopted» in 1977 -and of ‘the establishment “of. the Canadian 


Human Rights Commission. 


The present »report deals mainly with?) three series: of ‘activi 
ties: the enforcement of legislative provisions against 
discrimination through the Canadian Human Rights Commission 
and thes Publaie Sérvicet Commissions “spectal ™pregrams> TH 
favour” of! ethite minorit tes adninistered: princapad 1youby. cone 
Employment and Immigration Commission, the Department of 
Indian Affairs and Northern Development, the Treasury Board 
Secretariat, the Public Service Commission, and the 
Department? ofo the Secretary sof )State; Vand activi tirestte¢roae 
educational ieharaciter NS carried tom,?"in \iparttedlar ,Yaby stare 
Canadian Human Rights Commission and py the Canadian 


Broadcasting Corporation. 


Information is presented following the “guidelines” adopted 


by the Committee on the Elimination of Racian 


Disc.cHitn Pi 4 eion < 


Jen oInformatione ston the Legtslattve, judtetal 
administrative or other measures that have 
been» sadopted ands that’ give effect “to “the 
following provisions of the Convention: 


(a) Condemnation of ractal segregation and 
aparthetd, tn accordance with article 3b; 


Successive Canadian governments have condemned apareneLa= in 
South Africa and the violation of fundamental human rights 
which»the practice of apartheid entails. On December 19, 
197 75> afters a comprehensive “review “of -our irelätions with 
pore hi fAtiaiicei AE thewSecrdiwaity «of s "States for external “Affairs 
announced a series of measures which were designed to give 
concrete expression to Canada's abhorrence of apartheid. 
These measures included the withdrawal of Canadian Trade 
Commissioners from South Africa, the closure of the Consul- 
ate—-Genéeralninys Johannesburssathoiwithdrawabiof the Export 
Development Corporation's government account facilities for 
Canad@ianpexportcontos South pAirhed sande thew iwithdrawal of the 
Export Development Corporation's foreign investment insur- 


ences aca Wists esc. tore Canadaiantinvestnentss ine South Africa. 


we visa, requirement teomyp SouthyrAtiricans sawishing tors visit 
Canada. camepinitol eff ectt oneApritied 055497 S8iandjothe following 
July, the government announced that athletes representing 
mouth AfriGagmndivtd iciaiis eiepresentinesSowth, African! sports 


associationsemouldt theresa tters ber dented visas for. Canada. 


Dae April” “2bejslov SE the government issued the “Code. of 


Conduct Concerning Employment Practices for Canadian 
Companies Operating in South Africa”. Under the Code, 
Canadian firms are requested to make annual public reports 
regarding the employment practices ofatheior South: <Afriean 
affiliates tas talsmeans ‘of “assessing whether® the treatment wor 


their non-white employees conforms to acceptable standards. 


In; July 19795 Canada ;mota fied «South sAfinica, oifssts datenteon 
to»vsat ermi mait ebwtheos Canadas i> a South» Afr@eana Triad engitgmecments 
whichs,;acecords,.South African, expomtusisipreferentiialiA tarde 


aceess oto. the-Canadian emarket. 


(ce) Assuring ‘everyone within their juris- 
dietton effective protection and remedtes 
through the competent national tribunals 
and other State tnstttuttons agatnst any 
acts of ractal discrimination which vto- 
Late his human rights and fundamental 
freedoms contrary to this Convention, as 
well as the right to. seek from such 
tribunals just and adequate reparation or 
satisfaction for any damage suffered as a 
result of such discrimination! , tn accor- 
dance with article 6. 


ENFORCEMENT OF THE CANADIAN HUMAN RIGHTS ACT 


The Canadian Human Rights Act, adopted in 197/, entered sate 


force (Marcon, Vota. During the period under review the 
Canadian Human Rights Commission, which had been established 
in late 1977, recruited ats personnel and opened (eave 
regional offices in addition to its head office Ein Ottawa. 


At the end of 1979 the Commission had over 100 employees. 


Members of various minority groups are represented on the 


Commission and within its personnel. 


Copies of the reports of the Commission for the years 1978 
and 1979 are being forwarded to the Secretary-General, along 


with the present report. 


The Canadian Human Rights Commission began receiving discri- 
Wination tconplaints Jin *Mareh 0! 978% At the end of September 
1979, complaints based on radéial discrimination in ‘employ- 
ment “and the supplying) of goods and services’ under federal 


jurisdiction were broken down as follows: 


Number of complaints dealt with E29 


Investigations discontinued due to lack 


of response by complainant 3 
Complaints withdrawn by complainant 5 
Ongoing investigations 62 


Complaints rejected because not within 


the jurisdiction of the Commission 2 
Complaints rejected for lack of evidence 45 
Complaints settled after investigation 5 
Complaints settled otherwise 7 


Complaints about which agreement was 
reached after conciliation = 
Complaints referred to a Human Rights 


Tribunal 1 


Example (‘off»as-cscase treated ™b the wean adPan 1 sHuman’. RL 


Commission 


The \‘conphainant Salleges's that!) hee was eforced “tot (qui aris 
temporary job one week before the end of his term because of 


racial harrassment by his foreman. 


Contact, person“ forte the’ meisipondent sréportedethats \Ohemcom-, 
plainant fneedédaasgreat® ddal “of \superviston. The foreman 
denied the allegation of name-calling and said that he puts 
pressure on any employee who does not work well. There was 
no written evaluation,rnepost gon giihes It was also reported 
that on completion of 65 days employment with the company, 
the complainant, like all other employees, was given a take- 
home examination on technical rules. He never returned this 
examination. Company regulations are that employees must 
pass this examination before they are put on permanent 


Start. The supervisor who recruited the complainant said 


that he first checked with the foreman to see if he would 


mind having a black: ‘man'work im his! ‘gang. 


Investigation findings show that the company employs 685 


persons: ins Haligax. Of this number there is only one black. 


Blacks constitute iapproximatelyy 7% (of etheslpeptlation “of 


Halifax, the Canadian city where the complainant lives. 


The allegation of racial harrassment couldpmote te corrobe= 


rated, but in recruiting the: complainant, tte vespondene 


Created him .in..a .manner, contrary. to, the. Canadian. Human 
Right seActs The .supervisor hesitated to recruit him because 
he,.is,. black. The gang in which the complainant worked was 
disbanded on December 29, en OTC) » ivie Oka mp alt tex? hethe 
complainant resigned - and only three of the workers were 
retained. The complainant is illiterate and would not have 
been able to pass the examination. Moreover, to be rehired 
by the company he must be able to read and write. As a 
mesulGs0f.the Commission's intervention ~sthe comp vainant- is 
now being tutored by a representative of a local Litieracy 


Organization. 


Considering all the evidence, the respondent has agreed to 
pay the complainant $288.55, representing the week's wages 
Whteb whe Lost, by quitting prematurely. The company has also 
agreed to send notices of job vacancies to the Black United 
Front (of Nova Scotia, as. a special effort to address the 


racial imbalance in its labour force. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION IN THE 
ne ee ee RN AE) AU lt UNE NP Sri 


APPLICATION OF THE ANTI-DISCRIMINATION LEGISLATION 
ee ee ee ee EN LN EG OLA LON 


As of March 1, 1978, with the passage of the Canadian Human 
Rbehts. Act that, binds. sthe.federal..Public. Service to» ites 
provisions, the Canadian Human Rights Commission and the 
Public Service Commission developed a modus operandi under 
which the Anti-Discrimination Directorate of the Appeals and 


Investigations Branch of the Public Service Commission would 


- jy = 


continuéstot{nvestfsatemallegattions or discrimination sitnor 
against federal departments subject to the Public Service 
Employment Act. This procedure entails cooperation with the 


Canadian Human Rights Commission. 


The Anti-Discrimination Directorate received 53 complaints 


of idistrtmindtiom’baged on! tacet+oour “or "rat Vonal -orre rn 


ifm oD O:7-8 andé Glo PHA DIOR 


Inve'stiilgattons'« show \that Paignorante:rorMlack sof es awaremes< 
rather rthan. deliberate actionseus softem (the® causer on com 
plaints relating “‘tomthepdenial of) semployeeit rights tor the 


differential: application of regulations. 


The following case summaries illustrate complaints received 


and ideakterwkht hedurin gt? 978s 


An employee alleged discrimination on grounds: of national 
origin, Waving wbeeneddentied a. positdon thormeawhtch Mhewewas 
qualified because he was unable to obtain security 
clearance. The. employee had been living in-.Canada*\‘sincesd 
very «early lage,' but! had not been) igranted ‘tsecwritys clearance 
because! “he “*had.* relatives "still living «in his Poountryeies 
Orble ins The’ investigation ‘revealed that “thetecureey 
cYeardfiice “ClASSTHRI Cali OM “for “the” positirom *in * question aw. 
uirredliis TELE As“"a" result, “the ‘department “reviewed mre. 
security™desfenatfon -of*all Mts positiTons, tothe @advanrae 


of the complainant. 
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A complaint of discrimination on grounds of national origin 
and disability was received from an employee who had been 
declared to have abandoned his position. Thepdnves tiigat ion 
established that the complainant had been absent from duty 
for, medicals reasons{ande that! hex had notified the department 
of his absence, although the department apparently had not 
received this,information until after the decision had been 
taken to declare him to have abandoned his position. The 
investigation could not support the complaint of 
discrimination on the evidence presente dé § butt didshestiablash 
that the complainant had been the victim. of unfair treatment 
in the decision to terminate his employment. The 


complainant was reinstated with appropriate compensation. 


5. Information on the Legtslative, judicial, 
administrative or other measures that have 
been adopted and that gtve effect to the 
followtng provtstons of the Conventton: 


(a) The undertaking 'to review governmental, 
national and local policies, and to 
amend, rescind or nullify any laws and 
regulations which have the efrect of 
creating or perpetuating ractal 


discrimination wherever it exists!', in 
accordance with article 2.1(e); 


As mentioned in the preceding report, the Canadian Human 
Rights Commission may comment on instruments made pursuant 
Dita federaliistatute, fain. the »event, that.wut , findssathem 


incompatible with the principles set forth in the Canadian 


Human Rig htis; Act. 
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ENFORCEMENT OF THE CANADIAN HUMAN RIGHTS ACT IN THE FIELD OF 


IMMIGRATION 


The Canadian Human Rights Commission had received several 
complaints regarding certain discriminatory practices based 
on race, colour or national or ethnic origin in the field of 
immigration. The Canada Employment and Immigration 
Colimission /indit Pall y#edtSsputed @ the “right’ or*=ttre Canadian 
Human Rights Commission to investigate immigration cases, 
arguing «that? immigration® 4s" not'™a service to the Canadian 
publiicewithin?-thel meaning of thie Canadian Human Rights Act. 
An agreement was subsequently concluded between the two 
bodies, giving the Canadian Human Rights Commission the 
power to investigate and examine employment and immigration 
practices and policress as established by the Canada 
Enployment and Immigration Commission, aftier guidelines on 
procedural methods had been jointly determined. This 
agreement accordingly enables the “Canadian” Human - Rights 
Commission to ensure that employment and immigration 
policies and practices “are in accordance with the spirit and 


the letter of the Canadian Human Rights Act, in pa r'UTCUTAE 


with regard" tO; racialnadiserimEenat fon. 


CANADIAN BROADCASTING CORPORATION 


In its news and public affairs programming, the Canadian 


Broadcasting Corporation - the national broadcasting service 
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created by an Act of Parliament - promotes discussion and 
debate on issues of public concern. Chief among ‘these are 
Such questions as understanding between groups as well as 
prejudice * andraciar “discrimination? Pom tires © connect ron, 
ener CnC.” by" 1 ree tand! "in Petteréed Feporting Volt “manifestations 
ome racial fdiserniminations and by comprehensive coverage of 
thesactivities and decisions of the Canadian Human Rights 
Commission, its provincial counterparts, and other groups 
combating prejudice and opposing racial discrimination, 
contributes to a heightened awareness of the problem and 
thus helps to make it possible for corrective action to be 


taken at many levels. 


(d) The undertaking to declare an offence punish- 
able by law all dissemination of ideas based 
on ractal supertority or hatred, incitement 
to ractal discrimination, as well as all acts 
of violence or tnettement to such acts 
against any race or group of persons of 
another colour or ethnie origin, and also the 
provision of any assistance to ractst 
activities, including the financing thereof, 
tn accordance with article 4 (a); 


The provision of the Canadian Human Rights -Act. prohibiting 


the use of the telephone to communicate messages Zc Cin sg 
discrimination on grounds prohibited by the Act (race, among 
othermithings) was. 'put**toethe test Gn'edisposing ‘of a °com- 
plaint regarding a telephone service which produced on 
request a message inciting the listener to hatred of persons 


of Jewish origin. 
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The human rights tribunal appointed by the Canadian Human 
Rights, Commission ,to:, hearwcomplatüntis:« against =theimWestern 
Guard Party and John Ross Taylor has ordered that 


prerecorded “White Power”. telephone messages be stopped. 


The. .Tribunal's. decision powa sedr ehkeasied pony Au gus trai2:2 $1497 9 ee 
Hearings, had; beens held in»=Toironto, in) June.-:; «The: complainants 
were: the Canadian Holocaust Remembrance Association, David 
S...Smith, the TorontowZionistaCouncils Aÿalonsiodsennarnamene 


Canadian Human Rights Commission. 


The complaints were taken under section 13 of the Canadian 
Human Rights Act (the hate messages section) which forbids 
the repeated communication by means of the facilities of a 
telecommunication undertaking within the Leg isilativie 
authority of —.Panlaament.0f pany: smattenmethety toglikely a. 
expose «persons, to ,jhatmed \.otre iGontemptansbecausen! of. tere 
religion. or,.race,.(or, any dofstheypsroundss jot wdiseriminarion 
prohibited by the Act). 


*In February 1980 the Western Guard Party and John Ross 
Taylor were found guilty, of (contempi of, courtd py :thegir iae 
Division.) of, , thes#bedemalyiGoant ,aubecause (the prerecco cae 


telephone messages had not been stopped. They were then 
sentenced to a fine’ of 5,000 dollars and one year in prise 
respectively. The sentence was suspended, however, and was 
tou take: effect ,ontyt if'sthemiturther disobeyed the ordereos 
the Tribunal. The. court Laternliftedsthe swsippensdion of seine 
sentence because the respondents had further disobeyed the 
order.ofy,t he, -uibuna be The; executdon cof these asentences jwas 


stayed, however, because the respondents had appealed the 
judgement of contempt of court rendered against them by the 
Courite At. the moment of compléting this report tne vary 
1980, the appeal was pending before the Appeal Division of 
the Federal Court. 
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free rTibunade spo ted tthe" eines! n free speech previously 
imposed by Parliament in the Criminal Code, the Post Office 
Act and the Regulations made under the Broadcasting Act. Jing à 
also noted that the law of defamation has never permitted 


people to say what they want irrespective of consequences. 


PE™concinded ALES Summary of the limitations placed upon 
freedom of speech with the Words" MR it “is Canadten policy 
that individuals under the guise of freedom of speech and 
freedom of action cannot Say things or take steps to incite 
or “advocate: the “destruction Of fréedôms Witten “all of us 
enjoy" The tribunal commented further: *Diatri bes ~1Like 
the ones before us eventually gave rise to the most extreme 
Lorne wk Phat fed? sand contempt for Jews in Germany in the 
RISQ%s awd 1940%s. We need no other crucible for us to be 
Sati sisiedtathat tithe thence’? of 74 he respondent's telephone 
utterances, which bear a marked resemblance Co tire propa 
ganda of Goebbels and Hithery*are” likety) to expose Jews to 


hatred and contempt.” 


4.. Information on! the lLegislative, judtctal, 
administrative or other measures that have 
been adopted and that gtve effect to the 
following provisions of the Convention: 


a) The undertaking "to encourage, where 
appropriate, integrationist multtractal 
organtzattons and movements and other 
means of eltmtnating barriers between 
races, and to dtscourage anything which 
tends to strengthen ractal diviston", in 
accordance with article 2.1(3); 


As mentioned in previous reports, various departments and 
agencies encourage integrationist multiracial organizations 
and wovements...and:,other. meansy,of elimninatingasbanriens 


between races. 


CONTRIBUTION OF THE DEPARTMENT OF THE SECRETARY OF STALE 


The. Departmentaof then Sectetary of State continues to play a 
major role in support of voluntary orgamizations lofbdiffers 
ent racial and ethnic backgrounds. The Citizenship and 
Official Languages Sector of the department conpmiyse’s .. 74 
number of programs designed to promote better understanding 
between groups (as per guideline 4 a) above), to ensure the 
adequate development of certain racdals ands»ethndcug roiups for 
the purpose. of, guaranteeing them .the fa@bl! and, média 
enjoyment of human rights and fundamental freedoms (as per 
guideline .4,.b)  below)s<and to provide information to these 
groups.ea Ndynt Opat hie, Paubl dep ia general with a view. to combating 
prejudice and discrimination and to promote understanding 
and friendship as well as an awareness of the human. righes 
principes proclaimed by the United Nations (as per 


guideline 4 e) below). 


The. main «activities »of) the, departmentugim (this, regard) are 
carried on by the Human Rights Division, bre Mu Lticol iu raps 
ism. Directorate. .etJite, Nat iyedsGiniziensyjDereetorate and the 


Official Language Minority Groups Directorate. A. brief 


Sccoume scoff etheséatactivit ies bsisereivéh below s For more 
details, reference could be made to the 1979 Annual Report 
of the Department of the Secretary of State, copies of which 
ane peeing y sent “to’ the Secretary—General along with this 


Be par tr. 


Human Rights Activities 


The Human Rights Division continues to carry on information 
activitiess principal ly byt distributing 16608 the voluntary 
sector and ‘the general public, publications on the United 
Nations" huiraw “reghts*"aetivaitiess* reports © of “activities 
carried on in Canada, reports of studies undertaken by 


researchers and various documents on human rights issues. 


The Division continues to’ provide “grants ‘to non-governmental 
Organizations for various human rights projects including 
pro yect’s* bior Pré "study +-and® elinihmatiorn? of prejudice and 


discrimination. 


Multiculturalism Programs 


The Multiculturalism Policy was reaffirmed by the new 
government ’*which camelinintd,fofftc evedtiring 19P97-9%' Cand © ‘thé 


overall objective continued’ “to be’: 


eto tnencourggel and” “aesiste po within “the ® Framework «of 
Canada*s~otficial* languages policy- and in ‘the spirit of 
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existing. human rights» icodes;) thessfubl orealizatiow of 
the multicultural nature of Canadian society through 
programs which promote the preservation and sharing of 
ethno-cultural heritages and which facilitate mutual 
appreciation and understanding among all Canadians.” 


Existing programs continued to provide support to ethno- 
cultural communities for the preservation of their cultural 
heritage. A new emphasis introduced during the period was 
the implementation of the. - Mudtttewhturaddism .<2o hicy laand 
Program,as? tools,for socdalachangseseammiphäthe ultimate goal 


of . .provwiding + equahity.s vei pic cessé andi opportuni ER all 


Gana divans. 


Support to Native. Peoples 


The Native. Citizens. Directorate «continues «£0: be 2 majee 
source of funding for numerous activities of native groups 
and organizations. During» the  Æisicads cyear 419781998872 
provincial and tarriitiorfial and three national Native 
Peoples' organizations received financial and technical 
resources to help them formulate. policies and programs 260 
further their development. Funding was provided to help 
them defray operational Costes salaries, office and 
administrative expenses, meeting and conference expenses, 


professional gserviceshandsstaff training. 


During the same period, funding was also provided sto aio 


Native association newspapers, 6/7 Friendship Centres, ll 
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communications societies and various Native women's groups 
aceweldscais. for various. community, and: wc whturadl development 


actdvities. 


Suppor t.tio, Official Languages Minority Groups 


Under the federal government's policy on the official 
languages, the Official Language Minority Groups Directorate 
Psieuesponsibl es for spromoting: and facilitatingethe sefforts sof 
the, of ficial. languagéeguninomitdess tod survavee and develop, 
fostering solidarity among them and promoting cooperative 
Redations.. with, «the».other Lofificiails s language > group. The 


objectives of the Directorate are: 


') to “promote. and, faeilitate the’ efforts of the official 
language minority groups to use their language in order 
Co> participate Tully: in “Canadian Lite in those “regions 
where they are fingtheyminority jgand jtonensuréebthatit hey 
develop as a community; 


2) ro" igcrease “the access of members of official language 
minority communities, as a community, to the cultural 
Wealth of their heritage and to stimulate the creativity 
and forms of expression which are uniquely theirs; 


3.) to stimulate cooperation and dialogue between the 
official language minority and majority and make the 
mAjority a£toup Lawates ofwy t hoddiumewuilisstice:. bcuwlkturnal » and 
socio-economic aspirations of the minority group. 


b) The undertaking to take, "when cireumstances so 
warrant", "in the social, economie, cultural 
and other fields, special and concrete measures 
to ensure the adequate development and protec- 
tion of certain ractal groups or individuals 
belonging to them for the purpose of guarantee- 
ing them the full and equal enjoyment of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms", in accordance 
WLEN OrticLe 2.2; 


As mentioned in the previous report, the Canadian Human 
RightsieAot. endbles as pettialtmweasures? to: ibe takentitotweuery 
disadvantages suffered by a group based on grounds cited in 
the. Acte.CSecttion Sho). As pointed out by some departments, 
the human rights 128 14h ÈsE A tends not only to permit them 
to. fulfill. their» toler. byeservinswsbhesemwideræsociariipard 
economic prior itiessbutgalsottommimplénentwsoch poticies win 


their own operations. 


Furthermore, s 19 of the said Act enables the government to 
inclwdenamtisdiseriminatory*elausiee fin ‘cortracts, <rancs or 
licences made or granted by the federal government. With 
regard to this» provision, : thé Canadian* Human’ Ri'ehts Conmis— 
sion is attempting to develop mechanisms to yensurers mics 
application and it has elaborated proposals for submission 


to the federal government. 


In, uthis.: section ,ofitwtihietore ports -aceount ms given of the 
Affirmative Action Program and the Native Employment Program 
of the Employment and Immigration Commission, the policy for 
the increased ‘participation of Indian, “Métis, > non—stageae 
Indian, and. Inuit.people. sin the, Publiec.-Serviee of Canada, me 
Black Employment Program of the Public Service Commission, 
activities of the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development and thecoNative S4Cormmtiworcker MPropramt of MERS 


Department of Justice. 
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AFFIRMATIVE ACTION PROGRAM OF THE EMPLOYMENT AND IMMIGRATION 


nn 


COMMISSION 


An amendment to Section 139 (2) (b), of the Unemployment 
imsaranaesgAct , bl9dig) SsCaga F70ch1 542, Se 48:auprociaimed \'on 


April Jd2e. +1978n5.ensuresathati thereywidlabes noldiscrimnination 
(as defined by the Canadian Human Rights AGt): tn, reterraneica 
worker seeking employment and enables special programs 
“designed to prevent ... eliminate or reduce disadvantages 
that are suffered by any group of individuals ... based on 
Ote sedat Gdueetontheqrace,smationaly ors rethmictsrigin,» colours 
relicioni,? aged -sexX simaritailessitiatusi or gphysicakehandicapaa.ss 
by improving opportunities respecting employment ...." (Sec. 


l9UJ= 16. eGs2222-sect hom 24) + 


In 2h9485 foithe« AffarmativeveActbion® Division twasbhise tH up o to 
administer the Employment and Immigration's Affirmative 
Action Strategy by establishing the capability of delivering 
assistance to the private lsector and wCrown: corporations in 
the adoption of affirmative action plans. Consultants 
promote and publicize the concepts and provide consultative 
services for the development of affirmative action plans 
which are designed to remove systemic causes of employment 
discrimination against women, Natives and the disabled and 
to institute comprehensive measures to improve client group 
employment. ing additions.theyFederaleContractsuProegrah as 


designed to encourage Crown corporations and companies 


receiving federal contracts in the development of 


affirmative action plans for women. 


As well: sas four policy staff at headquarters, by "October 
1979 ,.there:qwerte 12 \fegional¥istatic Located -aenogsm Canada 


offering consultative services to companies and unions. 


NATIVE EMPLOYMENT 


As mentioned in the previous report a Native Employment 
Division was established within the Employment and Immigra- 
tion Commission to FachilEtaite the channelling of 
employment-related programs and services to all Native 
peoples i.e., Status Indians, Métis and Non-Status Indians 
and: Indie and to ‘*nonitor: the ‘etfeetiveness of these 
programs and services in the alleviation of the high rate of 
unemployment (estimated at 75%) among Native peoples. The 
Division is complemented in the regions by Native Employment 
Coordinators charged with a similar function. As? al fur tnrer 
step to ensuring effective delivery of Canada Employment 
Centres programs and services, 95 Native Employment 
Counsellor/Specialist positions have been established in the 
centres. which are known’ :to2 service a significant. Native 
population. This mechanism has proved effective in that 
Native clients now have an opportunity of being serviced by 
an individual whovhas* demonstrated “a-~ good” knowledge™ot” the 
culturads and® sotcto“eceonomic ‘characteristics of” the "Auer 


Native community. 
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The objective of the Native Employment Policy of the Canada 
Employment and Immigration Commission is to achieve the full 
realization of the productive potential of Canada's Native 
population while supporting the initiative of Native indi- 
viduals and communities in the pursuit of their economic 
needs' and their self-fulfillment through work. The Commis- 
Sion continues to give a high priority to Native employment 
Horet Hefjaldminssit raition of24tsoprograms! and! the “al loleation “of 
bts; | fundss« Specific programs for which Native people are 
the main beneficiaries will be maintained. Examples of such 
programs are: the Training Opportunities for Natives 
i Cosatelivver Cans vallohocatitons4o fm isih0: Sma lidons lt oboprovidetittior 
additional training of men and women of Native ancestry to 
assist them to take advantage of employment opportunities in 
urban areas and those generated by large development 
projects; and the Local Employment Assistance Program, an 
hot tonpo og (3325/6; bwil Lion § tLottasisiivetio Natives” to? “develop 
business enterprises which will create employment 


opportunities. in their communities. 


INCREASED PARTICIPATION OF INDIAN, METIS, NON-STATUS INDIAN 


AND INUIT PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE OF CANADA 


ihe fedéenathezgovernments actively¥supports “the prinéiple of 


equal access to employment, training, development and career 


Progression ‘ior all Canadians. 
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The government has acknowledged that there is a critical 
lack of» participation) and) srepresiettatiom-of-+ lnda an Peer 
Non-Stratu's,. indian s«andtdmadcte people: bin 7 the J Publ feolService. 
While these groups represent approximately 478 0 JON OS 


Canadian population they: for mon lys 1Z4so0t tubeeruwblicy Service. 


The government recognizes also that the effectiveness of all 
Public Sérvice activitiess issoincreased sais) itmmécogiz es! Jand 
makes, ;use,,of,,the,yvariety of }cubturalqvaluesisand perceptions 
that exist linathe Canadiantpopulation ands ithat? poli ciest and 
programs aimed .specifically at» the indigenous: > population, 
should reflect in their design, development and implementa- 
tion, + the, culturfal;,s “eeonomile:) ands geographic? reality* sor 


Canada's indigenous people. 


Consequently a new policy aimed at increasing participation 
of 'Indian,: Metis ,Non=Status: Indian land dnuit people tinpecre 
Public ‘Service: of ,Canadawwas l'announcede tin 7 November? en 
Jointly developed by the, Tredsury ‘Board Secretariat, “the 
Public Service Commission, the Deputy Heads or Assistant 
Deputy Heads of several government departments, and the 
Presidents and senior representatives of the National Indian 
Brotherhood, the” Native’ Council “of Candda “and “the {tne 
Tapirisat of. Canada, the new, policy was»incorporated ‘in the 


Personnel Management Manual under subchapter 115-21. 


The objectives of this policy are to ensure that 


(1) 


Cz) 


(3) 


_ Dr! 


iidi ang Merctiér GcNon=Statisitoindiahfsaamds Env it people 
participate *fully vin} thesPubbic Service with ‘particular 
emphasis on middle and senior management and advisory 


roles; 


the rublictsservice 2s sensitive andl responsive to the 
training and developmental needs of indigenous 


employees; 


indigenous people are effectively involved “‘in the 
conception, design, development and implementation of 
seecio-économietland cultural “programs “where “Indian, 
Metis, "Non—Status*’indian “and Invit™ people "comprise a 


Stemerrcalt pOoLelon Off tie client pDOpUlatLot. 


mm Order-t0O give’ ertect To this government's policy, federal 


departments and agencies are required to: 


(1) 


review their existing practices governing the design of 
70Ds, recruitment and selection, training and career 
development of employees, in order to identify and 
systematically eliminate any such praccices which 
discriminate against and/or present barriers to 
indigenous persons who are public servants or are 


candidates for positions in the Public Service; 
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(2,)..de ve-Lopre annua lobyibs pec isiite 3 taciturio. n'), plans, tof imeeti ffine 
objec trivies of vite: Spokicyeainds trepaort annuadd y* to fete 
Treasury Boardson: the results of these, with particular 
respect to increases in 4ohe exnumbery of indigenous 


persons enployeds ' bye occupational sroupmand? Lever; 


(3) develop, and . impLementue informatéont hand L\trathningi pro- 
grams, dineludingi cultural awaretess traininsgstdarecersed 
to.all: employees+in,orderp toy facilitates, thestoerecerorre ; 


and 


(4) develop and maintain internal control systens provided 
through the normal internals audit,fumetion, ofsdepare— 
ments and agencies, to. ens ube that... managers. and 
personnel and financial administrators at all Weve 
understand their specific. responsibilities withsrespece 
to “the .. above. ‘and sarne:-held. accountable. For, et4 eae 


expended and the results obtained. 


Moreover, departments and agencies with a responsibility for 
progran. delivery to. Indian, Metis, .Non-Status. ,Imdian man 
Inuit people, or who operate in geographic areas where a 
significant portion .of the population sis comprised of inde 
enous people, must review positions to identify those where- 


in the duties include) one or more of, theJtollowiiee 


SeraGeive participation, sing poldcy «ror decision-making 
processes which par ti¢u Lard y affect indigenous 


people; 


7 conception, design, development, implementation and/ 
Omgievaluationqof programserbasically directed ::to 


indigenous people; and 


z contact with indigenous persons; 


im order to ensure that these positions’ truly reflect’ client 


needs. 


Federal departments and agencies were asked to nominate an 
officer responsible for the implementation of this policy 
and for liaison with the Treasury Board Secretariat and the 


Public Service Commission. 


Action plans are to be submitted annually to the Treasury 
poatd Secretariat which ds) to examine them jointly with the 
Public Service Commission and the national associations of 


indigenous peoples. 


Federal departments indicated their support for the above 
described policy mentioning that they had taken steps for 
its implementation within their own operations. The Depart- 


ment of Public Works, for example, pointed out that both its 


short and long range planning reflect an affirmative res- 
ponse 4 tov thisepolicy and #to® the “tuman rights legislation 


manifested in a five year annual plan for Native employment. 


The effectiveness of this policy and of its implementation 
must be evaluated periodically. The? ‘evealafarion? will we 
conducted jointly by the Treasury Board Secretariat, the 
Public Service Commission and senior representatives of the 
national associations of indigenous peoples, in consultation 


with senior departmental personnel. 


BLACK EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 
The Black Employment Program in the Atlantic region keeps 
the black communities of Nova Scotia informed of existing or 
anticipated vacancies and job opportunities in thei, Pupi2e 
Service. In 1978, 55 black candidates were appointed to the 
Public Service; two in the Sctentitic: and “Professional 
Category, one “in “the Administrative and Foreign Services 
Category, eight in the Administrative Support Category and 
44 in the Operational Category. Since the introduction of 
the Black Employment Program by the PUbLTE Service 
Commission in 1973, 228 black candidates have entered the 
Federal Public Service. Federal departments and agencies 


which operate in the area are involved in this program. 
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a re em ee ee mme em ee ms 


Number of black persons appointed to the Public Service in 
the Halifax-Dartmouth area, by category, 1974 to 1978 


Occupational category 19741975 +1976 1977 1978 Total 
Senior Executive 0 0 0 0 0 0 
D | 

and Professional 0 0 0 0 2 2 
Administrative and HALETF a Sst Fi 

Foreign Service 3 i 4 4 1 19 
Technical 2 1 0 0 0 3 
Ai eee Support 3 10 8 12 8 4] 
Operational 4 30 38 40 44 Los 
Lota] . 2 22 50 56 5 228 


DEPARTMENT OF INDIAN AFFAIRS AND NORTHERN DEVELOPMENT 


There are approximately 21/0000 registered Indians and about 
Zoe ernuit an “Canada Whale “the majority of registered 
Indians live on lands reserved for their exclusive use and 
benefit as stipulated by both treaties and Legiolac tom. they 
enjoy the same right of free movement as other Canadians. 
In tae t.. almost one CET of all registered Indians 


eurrently live Off-reserve, in other Canadian communities. 


The federal government's relationship with registered 
Indians is based on the concept of Indian identity within 
Canadian society rather than a Separation. from Canadian 
Society or an assimilation into it. Some degree of Indian 


Status will continue as long as it is perceived as needed 


both by the government and by the people recognized as 


“Indian” under Canadian itaw. 


To this end, it is envisaged Chat ihere would continue tobe 
recoghition «foxes Indian ‘etatuss treaty riitghtsredadeaspeomal 


privileges resulting from land claims settlement. 


As mentioned in the previous report the federal Department 
of Indian Affairs and Northern Development is placing par- 
ticular emphasis on activities related to lorcal._csieli= 
government and decision-making for Indian and LEE 
peoples. The ‘objective of this thrust is to enable Indian 
and Inuit communities to assume further control of their own 
hocalrsaftanrs. Assistance is provided to expand the 
teaching and use of Native languages in schools,of, thes twe 
territories in northern Canada and on Indian reserves. 
Control of. Indian education, .is increasing ly..exerciced pay 
Indian communities in order to preserve and develop their 


cultural identity. 


Many Indian communities differ markedly from the rest of 
Canadian society insofar as economic potential and «sociaa 
conditions are concerned, and this state of affairs seems 
likely to. .continue jror a while. Therefore, programs and 
services, based on the disadvantaged situation of many 
Indian communities and individuals, will continue to be {pro-; 


vided. In addition, bands and reserves are to be given the 
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widest opportunity for local self-determination and control 


ef their own affairs. 


Between 1970 and 1979 the federal government, through the 
Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development, 
provided $29 .4°million to enable’ Indian and Inuit groups to 
research, develop and negotiate different types of Native 
land claims deriving from unfulfilled treaty obligations, 
past administration of the Indian ACL Ob @iLrSstorie use’ and 
Sccupaney Of lands Land claims of a comprehensive nature 
are under consideration in the Yukon and Northwest 


Terrivoriess*Brrtich Columbia and Quebec. 


As nentioned in’ the previous report “both the ‘Indian people 
and the federal government recognize that the present Indian 
Act should be updated to accord with the current needs and 
aspirations of the Indian people. Consultations are 
continuing with the representatives of the Indian people 
with a view to achieve a consensus ‘on required changes. 
among the priority "targets “of the; revision process are 
Sections of the Indian Act which have an adverse effect on 


the status and rights of certain Indian women. 


Regardless of the eventual changes to the Indian Act, the 
Indian people will continue to possess Indian status and 
certain privideges’,” ‘and Will continue to be the subject of a 


Special relationship with the federal government. 


NATIVE COURTWORKER PROGRAM 


The: Department of Justice continued “to sponsor,’ under 
federal-provincial and territorial cost-sharing agreements, 
an ongoing Native ne ices Program to further improve the 
delivery of justice services for Native people. The program 
is operated for and by the Native people in each province 
and territory. Additionally, a prevention thrust has been 
added to the program to provide Native people with funds to 


develop legal educational material. 


(ec) The undertaking ‘to adopt immediate and 
effective measures, particularly in the 
fields of teaching, education, culture and 
information, with a view to combating preju- 
dices which lead to ractal discrimination and 
to promoting understanding, tolerance and 
friendship among nations and racial or ethnte 
groups, as well as to propagating the pur- 
poses and prineiples of the Charter Of, ttre 
United Nations, the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, the United Nations Declaration 
on the Elimination of All Forms of Racial 
Discrimination, and this Conventton', tn 
accordance with article 7. 


EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES OF THE CANADIAN HUMAN RIGHTS 


Section’ 22(1)€a) °SOf" “the Canadian “Human “Rights: Ree, s au. 


that the Canadian Human Rights Commission: 


“shall develop and conduct information programs to 
foster public’ understanding of? this Act’ and POSE 
role ‘and activities of, the Commission, ,themeundes 


ES -— 


and to foster public recognition of the principles 
described in section 2." 


In accordance with the Act and because of the importance of 
the educational process in changing attitudes, the Canadian 
Human Rights Commission has piven sehe sarea sof “int ormation 


and education ‘equal priority with that of complaints and 


conciliation. The Commission is. accordingly concerned, 
first, with the matter of “prevention” regarding human 
joe ay a ea While the Commission has the function of Settling 


complaints so that, justice is done to the complainants, it 
also has the function of communicating to the Canadian 
publie» the principles undertying the provisions ‘of the Act. 
The Commission therefore produces educational tools 
regarding subjects such as prejudice, Systemic 
discrimination, the employment of handicapped people and 
brochures such as wage parity and the guide on recruitment 


and selection interviews. 


Its staff also work closely with charitable organizations, 
employers and unions to promote the principle ‘of equality. of 
Opportunity for an individual to make for himself or herself 
the life that he or she is able and wishes to have, without 
being hindered in or prevented from doing so by discrimina- 
boty practices based ‘on race, mational or ethnic origin, 
colour, religion, age, sex, marital status or conviction for 
an offence for which a pardon has been granted, or by dis- 


criminatory employment practices based on physical handicap. 
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National and regional conferences are held on these sub- 
jects,. as. well, as meetings (with groups of employers and 
employees in various sectors of federal jurisdiction. Such 
a conference was held in December 1978, and the Commission 


undertook to forward its recommendations to the government. 


The Conmission *provides ‘to participants’ "in ’those’ meet ere 
and or 4ttve’ F'ipu bee sae large various publications and 
audio-visual material. For example, it ptiblishés-a balletrn 
which appears six times a year and analyses complaints 
received andthe solvtiouws, found for tien. With assistance 
from the National Film Board, the Commission has prepared 
three film/cYtps for use on television-~ The 30 Seconde btp 
are about children. The first shows a Lillooet (Amerindian) 
boy on his réserverwho asks" for “resyvect 1017 tue land’, “tire 
second shows''@ “Sikh” bey "who- states: “his “"pride “in hte 
traditions afd "the ‘third "shows a “black PEL (/who wants "10 ape 
a doctor and§casks"4f'“she has an equal’ "chance. Both the 
English and French networks of the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation have approved the-clips’ for showing) and) (copes 
were sent to âll television .stations in the countty lasers 
them to show the clips as public service announcements when 
time is available. Finally it could be mentioned that “the 
Commission publishes some of its material in many languages 


in addition to English aad) Frencn. 
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CONTRIBUTION OF THE CANADIAN BROADCASTING CORPORATION 
RR ENG CUREURAIIUN 


ihe’ Parliament #9 of Canada ert hreugh» the Broadcasting Act 
directs the ,Canadian, Broadcasting’ Corporation: to provide a 
national broadcasting service made up of programs that in- 
form, enlighten and entertain. In fulfilling this directive 
the CBC produces and broadcasts nation-wide or Lo@adalgyi, 2 7im 
English and French, radio and television programs that deal, 
mr whofe” Aon! in? part £4 with man yoMasipe dé te DE GP ah 0 wiiphics 
Pnclud ine Ypretjjudice ‘andi(ractaludiscrimination, and: have the 
effect of promoting understanding and tolerance among racial 
or Yelthniic. groups. In their routine coverage of the events 
of the day the CBC's news bulletins report extensively on 
natitiers; concerning) human ‘rights tand:ia Ll sfornis® of racial? dis- 
crimination, including issues that come before the Canadian 


and provincial human rights commissions. 


Mev ithe »nationabs broadcast maissér vicert oo feeabnatd on® "that 04's 
composed of emany ’ racialsandwreligious! «groups, «athe CBC iis 
ns itivelitoa tspesponsii bility? chomconmtribute, toiva climat 
of opinion that))renders) racial: discrimination .undéceptabile, 
The CBC believes that this can best be achieved by providing 
ey fomune for ithesiud] and simankidisicussion odoficdiserimivation 
waeme «dit mays rexisiti‘and of | the dionwodtnel need “to combat. ft™in 


aud: phases: off the matiional life. 


Duringoothesyperniodwacovered | by s:thel present! report, “both 
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English and French television networks showed THE NEWCOMERS/ 
LES. ARRIVANTS, a perceptive estory,vof the, different setiaac 
groups, ithat»inhabited. Canmadañtandibtheïr contribution® to wre 
country. CE. nCOIN UDR eoTERRE SG ae l20Spartircserves Fon Western 
Canada's ethnic ee: | was. broadcast non eboth of, thelttede= 
vision networks. MAN ALIVE on English television touched on 
prejudice! inw Canadaymivhid eniEmenchiiteler i some featured man 
eight-part film series on the Indians of Northern Quebec, 


CARCAJOUROUnNLE" PÉRITEeBLANCS 


The English television program OMBUDSMAN, ‘now sin its sixth 
season, which reaches an audience of more than one million 
people. reach » weekge ois nab t-coumt 20 fe appeal” eforxseghose™® wiro 
believe they have been ill-treated by bureaucracy including 
those. .whoe » may, )£éelacthaity (it hediraahumanburdeht s 8 thane * een 
violated. The program receives thousands of letters each 


year, and. follows, ups; om, all..of them, Some of the correspon- 


dents are filmed and their cases presented on the air. 


Onasthe: 320th. .anndvensary ovo fy 1 these /Untiwermsals / De C'hara rome 
Human;.Rights, » CBC: English» television® :produced) ra one=hour 
program entitled MUST FREEDOM FAIL? which brought together 
ant s:internatiénal, grouperofibitgands bto. reviewable +stateme, 


human rights around the world. 


ANGLES OF PREJUDICE, five one-hour program broadcast in the 


radio semties: IDEAS sin January! 1979 pvanswered questions tsar 


as: How does prejudice grow in individuals? How od Sq ait 
Manifested? Each program reviewed an historical instance of 
prejudice, then moved behind the headline to examine the 
Ssoeclal forces” at work. French radio presented the series 
ILS SONT DES NOTRES featuring immigrants who talk about 
themselves and tell Listeners about. they, lives.in athe new 


country. 


Die individual. preductions just listed are network prograns 
heard or viewed by Canadians.in all provinces. Showing what 
Canadians are, reflecting their diverse experiences and 
exploring their cultural, .~diffterences» iconitrmi butes evtsorccthe 
development of mutual understanding and helps curb 


socio-cultural prejudices and racial discrimination. 


Lt is ,showevyers, through, ditic.. locale vand regional programming 
that the (CBG: has most effectively given expression to issues 
Soncerning human “rights. Racial problems and prejudices 
manifest themselves first between neighbours and must be 
Gealtpewith ,atytheoslevely ocfabtihe community. Local programs 
provide. a, forum. fiom othet chrusitrat ions and maiskficnlepres! chat 
nenbers, jf. .ethnicesroups maÿmencoun ter: By talking openly 
about the situation they may generate feelings of tolerance, 
Éhenpof junderstandinas;#whieh fintetiimm lead ttov ane unreserved 
aeceptance,.-by+ cache,ofs the other. Th ebeno a dt ito. “a> society" free 


Dieupte judi¢e.iand ~tolesangdsofs other > peopke'sactee 1 ings t and 
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aspirations may be long and arduous but it starts at one's 


doorstep. 


ADDITIONAL COMMENTS 


In this part dealing with the federal government, mention 
was made of the principal measures adopted during the period 
under consideration. Thet activities: of a lintted number tet 
departments and agencies were discussed. It should be 
noted, however, that all government departments and agencies 
participates bo “asegreater* tor” lesser “extent in government 
programs “and? polltetes “designed to ~promore the “equality tor 
all people under Canadian jurisdiction and ‘16 “elt winate 
discrinin@itiom! and? tfts effects” Thre {Ss “tire Casey weror 
example, with the programs adopted following the publication 
of the report of the Royal Commission on Bilingualism and 


Biculturalism during the 1960's. 


In its: report: ‘the ‘Commission had pointed ‘out the disadvan- 
tages suffered by French-speaking Canadians and the 
imbalance between the two principal founding groups of the 
country and had made a number of recommendations for 
rectifying ithegsi twat ion: The Commission had also pointed 
out the disadvantages suffered by groups other than British 
or French origin and had made recommendations on the 
subject; these gave rise to the’ multiculturalism policy 


nentioned ‘earlier. 
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The federal government adopted several legislative and 
administrative measures to correct the imbalances pointed 


out by the Royal Commission. 


The Official Languages ACs RSS Ue elo Oy, er ce Oma. enact edb sin 
1969, provides that the English and French languages are the 
CPiitialr languages ofa Canddasforvall purposesmof the Parlia- 
ment and Government of Canada and recognizes that the two 
official language communities have the right to communicate 
and obtain service from federal institutions in the language 
ofatthei trchodece.~Enedis hhormmérenchs:. The sAetyrest ablishese the 
CmetLicesohe Commissioner wofrcOffic ial «Languages; emwho acts! as 
linguistic ombudsman and auditor, who can, with the support 
of extensive powers of investigation, investigate complaints 
De Mto nhinmefand conduct hiG -own investigations on ‘the 
moo Location, of the u Act, The Commissioner is appointed by 
Pat tiament) sand) sswbmittsighis wannual sreportradirectly/ toi this 


Ensitiitu tion. 


The other measures adopted by the federal government in this 
area include second-language teaching programs for public 
servants ‘so thatsthe. federa lyPublicsService will .be,better 
emre §to. provide its services in both official languages of 
Ehe country, programs aimed at increasing Francophone 
presentation “inmetheed ederalycPubhbiicsaSetrvice,. bonuses ifor 
public servants occupying positions requiring them to be 


El inguabyscontributiogns*® tio the (provinces ,for,teaching the 
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minority official language and for second-language learning, 
assistance” to the private” sector so Chat ft can offer 
services in both official languages, exchange programs for 
young people of the two language groups, the programs for 
assisting oft ivc tal language Minority groups mentioned 
earlier, “and “contributions “Co Institutions and associations 
for the dissemination and compilation of information on 
second official language teaching and learning and orricial 


language minority education. 


B. MEASURES ADOPTED BY THE NORTHWEST TERRITORIES AND BY THE 


YUKON TERRITORY 


1. THE NORTHWEST TERRITORIES 


In the fall of 1979, staff of the Canadian Human Rights Com- 
mission visited the Territories and had discussions with 
government Start; Native groups, and other interested 
parties. : The Territorial Covernment officer responsible for 
the “Fair. Practices Ordinance, R.O.N.T. 1974, c F=2, was 
designated: as** the 1contact for Che Commission ii EDR 
jurisdiction and persons requiring information or wishing to 


lay 4° complaint*may “do so through his office in Yellowknife. 


Education 


Linguistic Program = "the “purpose of this program aie Son pre. 
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Vides Curriculas, teaching and learning materials for Native 


language programs. Native Wanguage “instruction “in ° fhe 


schools is fostered through seminars and workshops. 


Local Government 


The Department of Local Government places emphasis on in- 
pheased participation and responsibility of Native people 
Withiny theginstitution, of government) .in ‘they Northwest) Tertri= 
tories, and increased employment of Native people through 
controlled economic development and by providing training. 
TPeindng, activitd espane; directed at: giv ingisloealwpeople! the 


Skills to manage and direct their own affairs. 


Hire North Program 


The Hire North Program is funded by the Department of Indian 
Affairs and Northern Development as a part of the federal 
government highway construction program and administered by 
the Government; .of | the 4 Nonthwest: «Territories It involves 
Native peoples in the management and operation of major 
fomstruction projects, while providing) trainings and» business 


Opportunities. 


he Hire. North. Committee was reorganizedvin 1978 ito provide 
for greater involvement of the Dene and the Metis people in 


the management of the Hire North Program. 


Personnel 


The Office of Native Employment concentrates on introducing 
Native people to opportunities for employment, promotion, 


education or training in the Territorial public service. 


Legal Services 


Legaldlitaitdaforané taime pedpbetisv or tered? ‘throwgh™ the Native 
Courtworkers' Association” 7 and Maliiganik Tukisiiniakvik 
(Legal Services Centre). The Courtworkers' Association 
provides a wide range of services including assisting! Native 
persons appearing before the criminal courts, or where they 
come into conflict with the law; helping Native people in 
institutions, providing parole, alcohol and®drug? rehabilitas 
tion and .otherasocial-based wservices. This service provides 
for counselling-related services in the Mackenzie Valley and 


GreatASlave iLake area. 


Maliiganik Tukisiiniakvik provides! free legal services Lo 
those financially unable to afford same and provides public 


legal education to Inuit. 


2. THE YUKON TERRITORY 


Since! -ther £4albM e€4491970 the! Governneht> %ef - YUkon**haa secer 


conducting >a, revienmmos thérO0Fatr 4 Practices Oran. 
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Oo Os Ys Dn dO Oye Cc (Fa225 2ProvdsilonsminethatsOr dinance sprohi bit 
discrimination based on race, religion, religious creed, 
colour, ancestry, sex, marital status or ethnic or national 


origin in employment, accommodation, and public services. 


Under the current Ordinance however, the Government of the 


Yukon does not now have authority to: 


= conduct” “sipectals) measures 4. or Saf fiirmatives action 
programs 

a establish a Human Rights Commission 

= bind the Crown 

= undertake any education programs or pu bite 
relations 


7 initiate investigation. 


The Government of the Yukon indicated its hope that in 1980 
it would be able to report on a new Human Rights Ordinance 


and Human Rights Commission in the Yukon Territory. 


THIRD PART: PROVINCES 


A. GENERAL REMARKS 


Previous reports accounted for measures adopted by the 
provinces fand® $thatiigiveis effect, to * the! éprovistons” of othe 
International Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of 


Recial Discrimination. 
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Ing isunma yet 1Caieibe Hr ecaltled’ o that *atl > provinces** have 


adopted leglisillationhagainse déscri nina tions enerally "ealted 


humany snigihit.ss code can act and have established human 
rights commissions to ensure their implementation. LHe has 
regard the situation generally remained unchanged during the 
period under review, except in Saskatchewan where a human 


rights code was adopted, replacing the legislation adopted 


before. 


Provincial human. rights commissions! deal» mainly with (three 
areas of activities: the study and»settlement of complaints 
of. discrimination,. special, progranmesamma favours Gity disad, 
vantaged groups and educational activities. These activi- 


ties continued during the period under review. 


Noticeable during this period was the increase of cases sub- 
mitted to (formal. boards cof vinquiry>intivariouse provinces, 
inquiries which resulted in favourable decisions for many 


complainants. 


In another development, in a decision described ‘by civil 
rights lawyers as unprecedented, a court of appeal has ruled 
that. a person can sue for damages resultingeest rom sraciaa 
discrimination.» In) ats, decision rendered in December 197 
the Ontario Appeal Court stated that discrimination based on 
Gace ,to creed sidoodourdé sex, narktal .estatas., Pat fonal preys 


ancestry or Aplaces of) origin’ was!’ contrary to *publie Ypolreyerm 
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Ontanro ‘andi thatiwany person’ twho was sithe: : victim: of! *such 
discrimination had a right to a remedy under the common 
law. The case involved an East Indian woman who said she 
was not hired as a teacher by Seneca College in Toronto 
because of her race. The decision says nothing about the 
actual’ Value Of “her complaints’; but -allows* hereto continue 
Here SUlL against the college’ as "well“as“to*fite”™a™~couplaint 
for violation of the Ontario Human Rights Code. The lawyer 
who represented the complainant at the appeal said the 
statements contained in the decision about necessity of 
protecting human rights are unprecedented in British law. 
Another lawyer, general -“cohnsel 10 ' the U¥Canadian S2Civil 
Liberties Association, called the ruling "a creative and 
progressive application of the best public policy principles 
in the development of the common law”. This decision of the 
Ontario Appeal Court was. appealed to the Supreme Court of 


Canada. 


Teaicans sbed mentdoned ts-also ” that) provincial’’ human #rights 
commissions are playing an increasing role in the 
implementation of government policies in the area of human 
Pechtsesmore--panticularly Yiwith Stregard to international 


treaties to which Canada is a party. 


Through their representative on the continuing Federal-Prov- 
incial Committee of Officials Responsibile for Human Rights, 


the provinces were invited to provide contributions for this 
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report \.ors.to : provide sinformationrwhichswould, help prépare 


litre Some provinces indicated that the situation described 
in previous reports remained unchanged. The Provinces of 
Alberta, Bédatiisih Columbia, Nova Scotia; Quebec and 
Saskatchewan have submitted contributions which are 


reproduced below. 


B. CONTRIBUTIONS OF PROVINCES 


ALBERTA* 


MEASURES ADOPTED .IN. THE FIELDS OF TEACHING,» EDUCATION, 


CULTURE AND INFORMATION. 


Alberta Education has adopted the following measures: 


ee Introduction of, ai mew) Social -Studies-Curriculumsrhten 
gives major attention to concepts such as:. Human Needs, 
Perspective, Global View, Egocentrism, »Ethnocentrism, 
Stereotyping, Self-Esteem, Culture, Discrimination, and 
SOGLads St raté fa cation. The new curriculum also focuses 
on many issues relating to human rights and 
discrimination. In addition, a learning package was 
commissioned dealing with the plight of refugees, and 
touching, directsbysupon: sthevdiscrimination({ whey aaa 


havestolface: 


* Report prepared by the Government of Alberta. 
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Renewal ( rofexannvalos contrat thewithuthe : ALbertawwNative 
Communications Society for the production of fifty-two 
fifteen minute radio programs. These programs are 
designed, #tomexplain sand yillustratve inativesdculture »and 
history, .to..elementary!\school» pupils, to promote an 
apprectatiom)and «understanding i:of\ whebdma tivetventbture 
and history to elementary school pupils and to promote 
an appreciation and understanding of the native culture 


andipgitls tcon ty bbuttiionbition Canadian hldftex 


Addressing Mubt i=CGulitu ra li sm in various Alberta 
Heritage Learning Resources Project materials such as: 
Books. for Young Readers (Grades 4-6); Western Canadian 
idjiveratureyior Youths<(Grades v2-112 )$s Abbenta ?hitlerature 
for Senior, AiSÉ udenats, andre Aduilitis: b Gr ades LO-2l2s and 
adules)20and Kanatavikists , gwhérelvarious ethnic rdups 
are represented and emphasized. The prinmtenit! of xetthe 
entire oherd tacéoiProyect cise toetshow ihow Ææitihnicukemoatp:s 
eontributre to tulre mCanadtaneni demtityt ithat is; how we 


are ;the same: tather thant daEfexrenits. 


Alberta Culture has sponsored these measures: 


Representatives. from tover «50 different. ethno—cultural 
groupings in Alberta are elected to the Alberta 
Cultural Heritage Council which advises the Government 


or iAlberta son rmat.tersectaconcernusto. thakethnomculLtural 
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community. The Human Rights Committee of the Council 
hasi been activesover othe “pas ti tyear “(1973-79)) Snivadvising 
the Government as to the programs and services which 
might be developed to increase understanding amongst 
people and thus em wit hyaprefddicese@swhieh? Shéadgyto 


racial tensions. 


The Alberta Cultural Heritage Foundation, with the sup- 
port of Albertal Culture) andwebducntone?rwblie*school 
Board, is currently, (1979) developing a cultural heri- 
tage awareness program for elementary students in Grades 
4,05 and) 699 sa ledit “Al bertay People This project will 
produces assleriesdof seducationaP*kits'’to assist ‘teachers 
and students as they explore the different cultures, 


customs and traditions of Alberta's people. 


Alberta Personnel Administration Office implemented two 


measures. 


Produced and distributed a pamphlet designed to 
eliminate employment interview questions that. .- have 
previously tended to permit discrimination on several 


protected categories including race. 


Developed and conducted training sessions with recruit- 
ers and monitored competition files to eliminate dis- 
crimination including racial biases among recruiters 


and managers. 
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The Alberta Human Rights Commission completed many projects 


which involved a component geared to the elimination of 
racial discrimination. The following projects were 
designedcitol contributesmiine party? stiosan greater sensitivity 
to the negative effects of racial prejudice and 
stereotyping. Also, emphasis was given to the promotion of 


positive race relations. 


ie A full page ad commemorating the 30th anniversary of 
the U.N. Declaration of Human Rights and reaffirming 
thempriniciplesfilequalityæitedignity andi wights without 
mevaird,$ to cgeWawacterisitdicadismchs hasbhorace si scolbour, or 
Places. iGt pORdgini,g was: placed; ine aldle:mmajorhoprovincial 


newspapers. 


2e Imbéssiwphpioir tamofEdiciidtéägen, particdipationibin «tcommunity-— 
basediahiman Aricshts Aactivities; huthe AsCommitsisilom con- 
tributed as a founding member of citizen race relations 


committees in two major urban districts. 


3. In an effort to improve relations between the visible 
minorities and the white majority in the smaller rural 
communities, a major series of two-three days visits 
was implemented over the past two years. These includ- 
ete presetmationss simii choo size ihpubhicl ite rümé fé dadson 
with community groups and leaders, consultation with 
Major employers, a display of human rights dntormation 


lumens publics maddsiandsan fnedepth cpubbicity scampaigns 


= S22. — 


Involvement) sing te coute Poeain ing» andesinas ervtcesstatt 
seminars with law enforcement agencies is ongoing. The 
Commission works closely with the police-community 


relations “personnel in) thise project « 


Tenth grade curriculum materials developed by the Com- 
mission on prejudice and discrimination is now one of 
the recommended units in the social studies program in 


all.thenhighGechoolesotrAl bexrtac 


A series of professional development workshops ox 
elementary and high school teachers has been implement- 
ed and focuses on the concept of human rights educa- 
tion. Through principles testing techniques, emphasis 
is given to the commonality of many human character- 
istics while promoting respect for ewlowr a ir ac tail 


differences. 


A comparative evaluation of two ethnic studies programs 
for ekhementary chook children was,,canried),out, .6o pyes 
vide direction tomthe (Commission for further sinvestmene 


of resources in this: carneas 


The Commission instituted the production of a 30 minute 
animated film dealing with concepts of stereotyping and 
prejudice. The film is geared to the elementary school 


level. 


10. 


dil...» 


12e 


LS: 


support has been emprovidediatonran , cirizen!s ! group 
advocating .greatergwiisibilityigof »minority persons in 
the media. Ing pon junctiongwithwthis, efforts! are\ being 
ditected Jtoe increasime.;the awa ywenessupcofic effects. . of 
racial bias with personnel entering the fields of 


adventising,ss publicerelations, -and,.joutaadism 


Finally, the pränitliand) audilo-mis uali productitomssof thé 
Commission during this period attempted to provide 
information on, and make people more sensitive towards, 
human rights issues in general and, in some cases, 


neacial, discriminations. int pantdctlam. 


AtevinteragencyysEducations!Gommittéeschas) beens formed 
consisting of representatives from the Commission, the 
Department, of 7 Education,,) che Alber tassichooledTrustedgs 
Associations .andsthe Al berta.Teachers Association. The 
intent wot; othe scommitttidesdis.240" ae teas) both’al forum) atid va 
catalyst for ideas on reducing the effects of prejudice 
and stereotyping in the educational system, and 


promoting jtolerance, ofsaynulticulttrah society* 


Brochures on rights and responsibilities as stipulated 
an) Lhe: pl odin dwalt s Rights. of rotectd on) Act» are, <being 
produced in seven different languayes to better serve 


the needs sof the minority groups..in Alberta. 


Human Rights Festivals - One day celebrations of human 


ee SG = 


rights land multicultural® e€vents*® in ®**the’ *elementary 
schools 2 are). dn? othe?s *planrine? stares CERPOGYS© wien 
involvements of ithet Commis ston)? Mhet*s schools) -tandit the 


parents/community. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA* 


1. Responsibility for Handling Complaints 


As mentioned in the previous report, the Human Rights Branch 
Ofs the Ministry .ofpdabounteis> respons BP lestioc enforcing the 
statutory provistonsr of »ttiterg Hunan’ nes § Coden (Ome Eradcien 
Columbéa 9 oS. BiGusl97 344 c Cho eh pronos. dnismriminarion 
in the areas of public services, tenancy and employment, on 
the basis: lofio:racéitecoloursasancestei Gand place) "ohtori zag, 


among other things. 
Over 1,000 formal complaints of discrimination were handled 
by | the. Humanr Ri ght sabranchihénal) Scam ahh? 79% Of these, 161 


were allegations, of»agdiscrimination yvonn \hhewtbais is: tofetraces 


colour, (/ancéeséeyl oripiaces oftectiegin:. 


2 + Settlement. aot Complaints 


Formal complaints are investigated and attempts are made to 


* Report prepared by the Government of British Columbia. 


0 5% = 


settle those complaints which are substantiated. 


Fox! gexampilie ,ipini jal recentimase, Ac: LNa tive LInd tan *wotiai © was 
denied employment as a babysitter because of the employer's 
negative attitude toward Native people in general. 
Settlement, after investigation, included an apology and a 


donation to the Native Indian cultural centre. 


Do /another. .case,. a) man .Was. refused. a position as a welder 
because: he was East. Indian. Investigation revealed the 
Foreman had refused the complainant on the basis of race 
Contrary® to !ICo mpan y.«po Licyt. The case was settled: the com- 
plainant was given the position, received payment)’ of” back 


wages and was given retroactive seniority. 


Where sajeconplainte tis. notiisértiled™to’the satisfaction of ' the 
parties involved, the case is referred to the Minister of 
Rabour who) nay <.appolae 1a, bbodr de 2661 slnquii rys \) £BOard Port 
mQUurryns “decisi onMis i bindings’ oniithe .parties'®to >the com 
plaint. In@@casesAgvhere’ sa BG6ard ‘of (Ing@iiry-finds® thee a 
contravention has "taken place, the Board’ must issue’’a cease 


and desist order and may order to compensate the victim. 


In 1978, in a case of eighteen complaints alleging discrim- 
inations bys"a  cabarét\ in that entry and, service were denied 
eMeunedebasisf of *FacesPeoloirtand placetof origin} it" was mot 


possible to reach a settlement and the case was referred by 
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the Minister pofs fLaboiurtutos'an Bowirid: ofp Inquiry. The Board 
found "the Respondent both knowingly and wantonly 
discriminated against black people .-- through its various 
policies and practices designed to. prevent their admission 
tos+thes Club: sind ordered the icabariet «tion 1pay sa 60639 
$3750.00 in damages. This Wasi wthe first ruling pomsas hunan 
rights case involving discrimination against black people in 


Britishys Coftumbiat 
3% Educational Activities 


As mentioned + in, the previous. «,report, | ther Humany» Rights 
Branch is involved in educational programs aimed at promot- 
ing the principles of the Human Rights Code. The Branch 
conducts workshops for schools, employers, unions and com- 
munity groupsi.tand provides. resource; persons. i co speak at 
seminars and conferences. An example of such activities was 
the Human Rights Conference held from May 9 - 12, 1978 by 
the Branch and the federal Department of the Secretary of 
St ate and, ,at tendedinby 1300), high? schoohistudents pirom around 
the province. Students had the opportunity of discussing 
human. rights,on the, local, «national vand international level 
with=:speakenñs ffonevardouss racial and ethnic groups. The 
Conference was considered a great success and the organizers 
believe.wthatirditagrestltedidintiéäniginereasedé weepeetigaed 
understanding on the part of the students for the racial and 


ethnic: diversity oteCanadians. 
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The Branch has also published and widely distributed a bro- 
chure explaining the Human Rights Code of British Columbia 
and the protection of rights $<iThis brochure “has been’ trans= 


fated into rPunjabit,hiFr enc land Cantonese as well as English. 


The British Columbia Human Rights Commission, which was cre- 
abedpuncdergithenCodé, gig an independent body responsible for 
promoting the: principles sof sthe «Code» It: works closely with 
community groups and encourages and coordinates programs and 


activities to eliminate discriminatory practices. 


The Commission and the Branch; gdngantiointreffortsirare jabowt 
to make available a comprehensive publicetinfoëmation kit 
containing the Human Rights Code of British Columbia, a num- 
bobhiof.tSpecial., interest brochures, case summaries, and a 


human rights bibliography. 


Further, the Commission plans to Péeparesat book sebng sse velar 


languages giving information on human rae hits ,ovliab our, bstan- 


Gands, and .citdzenshdip. 


Finally. , in i pl9/9.. the. Provingtak..Government passed the 
Refugee Settlement Pro eiam. o£. Bad tish ws Columbd ajeAcit: 265 ores 
1979, c 27. The Act provides for: the establishment by the 
Minister ofa program {for the. settlement. of refugees, the 
employment of a director to administer the program, and the 


appointment of an Advisory Committee to assist the Minister. 


NOVA SCOTIA* 


NOVA SCOTIA HUMAN RIGHTS COMMISSION 


Amendments to législation 


The Nova. Scotia yHuman Rights! ’Actie RAS ANSE) “979 ye tc H=24 5 
was amended twice during the period under review. The two 
amendments! rast oe wellitas> antcopy4s OfO> thelMHunman’ Ri gnts Arce 
incorporating the amendments are being sent to the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations along with this 


report. 


The « firstldamendnent tintroduced ‘naritalestatus” as a pres 
hibited ground for discrimination in employment and related 
areas. The second amendment introduced administrative 
changes with respect to boards of inquiry. Under the amend- 
ment, members and employees of the Commission cannot be com- 
pelled to give evidence before any board of inquiry or court 
of law or to provide access to inforwation “obtained dura 
the course of an investigation. The amendment also provides 
for an! appeal ton a “question of’ Vaw “from™~ a “decision Ola 


board of inquiry to the Supreme Court of Nova Scotia (Appeal 


Division). 


vi Repor £ prepared by the Nova Scotia Human Rights 
Commission for the Government of Nova Scotia. 


Complaint Investigation 


Processing of complaints continues to occupy a primary role 
in the work of the Commission which handled 203 formal 
complaints in the area of racial discrimination during the 
period under review. This was an increase of about 15% over 


the previous period. 


Melinding Wofyipiroibablemieavisieiewasoestablasned? in» ovet STs ONE 
the complaints and these were resolved through ‘cvonictilita= 
téboins About’ (1528 vifiitheticastes Sverenid'ismisséd for: Lack? of 
evidence. About 54 of the complaints were withdrawn while 


investigation continues with the balance oustanding. 


Public Education 


Bublieireduica Lion lac tiya tys sir efiltec ted Mimat hen 368 public 
speaking engagements carried out by staff members during 
LOT. In addition, the Commission has, during the past five 
years, presented stimulating school conferences fn F3 
schools. TheseNeonferences are held in cooperation with 
local school boards engaging the services of resource per= 
sJ00Ss) from oui wort ys physically handicapped and women's 
groups. The conferences, which are one week each in dura- 
tion, involve staff and students in concentrated activities 


centering on prejudice and discrimination and are designed 
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to increase awareness and sensitivity to human rights 


issues. 


Théesmostfsignifiicamt factor inithemsehool conference program 
during the period under review was its expansion to include 
elementary schools. In doing so the Commission responded to 
the expressed needs of elementary school students as well as 
to the designation by the United Nations of 1979 as the Year 
of the Child. The (GConmissionats saliso rsponsoring! three »essay 
contiestisyy for 9 elhementdnyie under cand) senior high school 


students, in recognition of the International Year of the 


Child. 


December 10, 1978 was proclaimed Human Rights Day in Nova 
Scotia by the Premier in a ceremony held in Province House 
to mark the 30th anniversary of the Universal Declaration of 
Human. Rights. and) thes Sth vanniversaryscof sthe Decade for 


Action to Combat Racism and Racial Discrimination. 


Aff i uma tiers Actdion 


While complaint investigation and public education will 
continue sto : occupy.#wtimportants “roles im» ‘the jwonkovof, the 
Commission, affirmative action is the bell-wether for human 


rights in Nova Scotia. 


Affirmative action in employment agreements entered into 


during the period under review, included agreements with 
Metro: Security Limited, College of Cape Breton, Yellow Cab 
Liniied,#Metropolit an/sStories 10% 4Canadac Limited and Polymer 
International Limited. Copies of a document describing the 
basic y steps: «ti, effiective sAfiinmative: Actionthin Employment 
programs as well as an example of such agreements are being 


sent to the Secretary-General along with this report. 


Affirmative Action awareness sessions were conducted with 
many, employers, across. the.provinces,, Of special significance 
were the sessions held separately for police personnel and 
school teachers. A four-part human awareness session was 
redid meougy all constabbLesavimathe Hahifaxs Police Department. 
This was followed by an address bymethe I Director. to)? the 
Police Association of NovarScotia in April 1195795 The Com- 
mission also presented a human rights session at the Mari- 
time Police School training program held in May ade 9.7.9.2 The 
Geachex, in-servicastraining «proctam Hdnvodvedsa2t7 yl feathers 
employed by the Glace Bay School Board. Evaluation of 
teacher opinions.indicates.a Vera Poshtive, ~attitudestowards 


human rights issues. 


Significant progress has been made in the work of the Joint 
Committee on Human Rights and Education established under 
the joint chairmanship of .the Director of the Human Rights 
Commission and the Deputy Minister of the Department of 


Education. The Joint Committee has developed guidelines for 
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publishensw-fors ‘thes ielininavion™® of »*racisa>tand eeex tom ran 
school textbooks, which have been forwarded to publishers. 
The Commission in co-operation with the Canadian Commission 


for UNESCO and the Department of Education is developing a 


Teachers' Handbook on Human Rights. 


An affirmative® action" an®- education agreement “has” been 
entered into by the Nova Scotia’ ‘Teachers College ‘and ‘the 
Commission hwith > a Vv few to8hp 06 Ling Toh Pesoure es” (and =mote 
effective use of techniques and programs in human rights and 
education. Copies of the agreement are being sent to the 


Secretary-General along with this report. 


Thirteen community human rights affirmative action commit- 
tees have been established. These committees have repre- 
sentation from the major sectors of the community, namely 
labour, management, church} education, racial; ethnic, 
physically handicapped and women's groups. The committees 
provide a link between the Commission and the community 


establishing coordination and awareness where needed. 


Committee members are dedicated to promoting communication 
and co-operation among racial and ethnic groups. Their 
activities include the sponsoring, promoting and sustaining 
of. -progranms! tot impHowes the *pdésption’’ 6f5* the" victimes mee 


prejudice and discrimination. 


QUEBEC* 


Introduction 


This report’ was’ prepared ain “accordance with the guidelines 
issued by the secretary-Ceneral of ‘the. United. Nations 


Organization. 


To information on legislative and administrative actions 
were added examples of actions by the Quebec Human Rights 
Commission (Commission des droits de la personne), intended 
CO give fulP™efrect to “the provisions of the Convention. 
Thesmajority “of “these examples were. taken from the 1978 
Annual Report, a copy of which is being forwarded to the 


Secretary-General along with this report. 


It was also thought useful to forward to the secretary= 
General an information paper tabled by the Minister of State 
for Cultural Development, at conferences held in various 
regions of Quebec in April, May and Octobers 1979, on Quebec 
society and minorities: this document is titled “Quebec 


Departments and Minorities”. 


As there is no need to repeat information already contained 


* Report prepared by the Quebec Human Rights Commission 


(Commission des droits de la personne) for the Government 


of Quebec. 
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in. previous. reports; only’ a review of, the lLegislat#yveénvand 


administrative actions has been provided. 


1. Information on the legislative, administrative 
and other measures that have been adopted and 
that give effect to the following provisions of 
the Convention: 


(a) Condemnatton of racial segregation and 
aparthetd, tn accordance with Article 3. 


Racial segregation is prohibited by law in Quebec. 


Section 10 of the Charter of Human Rights and Freedoms (RSQ 
1977. ce. C=12) . provides, that.,every persons has pay right fe 
"full and equal recognition and exercise of his human rights 
and. freedoms, without. .distinctionss exclusion. or) preference 


basedyon,race:.-colours:.-..ethniel or national Jor satis. 


(b). Prohtbition»..and,. eliminatton,..0f ' ~ractal 
discrimination tn all tts forms as enumer- 
ated in Article 5, espectally in the field 
of political, civil, economic, social and 
cultural, rights, and the,rtght.ofaaecessmto 
any place or service intended for use by 
the general public. 


Chapter II of the Charter of Human Rights and: Freedoms deals 
with political rights, while Chapter IV,..deals with, economme 
and, social urtohdes, Css 220,22 and 39 Oka aan On; Apridy 21 
1976 .Quebec also .fatified the International, Covenant Son 
Economic... » Social. san dmecuustural. Kieshtus satire International 


Covenant ‘on’ Civil “and Political Rights and the MODE 
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Protocol related to this last Covenant. Quebec regards 
itself as legally bound by the various provisions of these 
international instruments, and examination of its 
legislation will show that this corresponds with 


international standards. 


BGP ther. SAM? 1 8100 Fate: vill Bode of Quebec provides that: 
"Every human being possesses juridical personality. Whether 
citizen orf aitent@he Was? thet 4112 eiyoyent Of "Civil *rigchts 


except as otherwise expressly provided by law". 


The right of access to any place or service is recognized in 


SM LS “paths Québec "Chartier ! 


15. No one may, through PSC dE PONS in IT DEC 
Cire "access “oP another,.to- public Claus poLrta= 
roy "Ora pub ler place, “such as a4 “commercial 
establishment, hotel, restaurant, theatre, 
cinéma, park, camping ground or trailer park, 
or his obtaining the goods and services 
available there. 


Pw 197s Me leven eases? 0e CrScrihi nation based? On lac dr 
Como © Tir * Wee's bo "pape places were examined and 
settlements” were arrived <a. For example, there were the 
cases of two discotheques in Montreal which required ‘thae 
black men be accompanied by women in order to enter, and ‘the 
case “Of! *a “public “house "whiten ™ had’ "a © pdticy "oF excluding 
coloured persons. Mee tne “batter case, “tne pwrblic nhouse 


changed its policy and signed an undertaking to that “effect. 


Section. L24:0f%:, they sChaxter. 3 of, }. Humans Righke and Freedoms 


furtihér.stäatess fiat. 


1 2 No. …««onessmaysiithroughlisdiserdmination,, refuse 
to make a.ijuridical act concerning, 2.o0ds 20 
services ordinarily offered to the public. 


In 1978, the Quebec Human Rights Commission took action to 
ensure that in certain cases a telephone company would waive 


its requirement of a deposit imposed on immigrants. 


(ec) Assuring everyone within their jurisdiction 
effective protection and remedtes through 
the competent national tribunals and other 
State’ instituttons against “any Gere i ey 
ractal discrimination which vtolate his 
human rights and fundamental freedoms 
contrary to this Convention, as well as the 
right to seek from such tribunals just and 
adequate reparation or satisfaction for any 
damage suffered as the result of such dis- 
ertmtnatton, tn accordance with Article 6. 


A remedy is provided in the Charter of Human Rights and 


Freedoms. A human rights commission (Commission des droits 
de la personne) ‘was, created. (ss 57, to. 36) ,,and; anyepereenm 
who has reason to believe that he is or has been the victim 
of. a violation. of. any,.of the rights recognized, in 55/4080 
19 . (discrimination). or in, «the firstuxpatagtaph, Of See 
(exploitation of aged and handicapped persons) may submit a 
request to the Commission for an investigation. Groups may 
also submit requests fox investigations, as may any 


organization dedicated to the defence of human rights and 
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freedoms or to the welfare of a group of persons, provided 
the person on whose behalf the request is made has given his 
consent in 4wriicing - The Commission itself may also make an 


investigation on its own initiative. 


Any person who requests’ an 1HvVestigation., may ask "the 


Commission not to disclose his or her Peent Loyitduring the 


investigation. 


The Commission shall endeavour to induce the parties to 
settle thei rehAdisputes [fShooncsiiationsis unsuccessful, the 
Commission may recommend the cessation of the act complained 
of, the performance of an actor the payment of an indemnity 
within the time period fixed by it. When this recommenda- 
tion is not followed to the satisfaction of the Commission 
within the time period fixed, the latter may, with the writ- 
ten’ consemts of, the: avdeti my apply oto) thes Courts to\ obtain an 
injunction against the person in default, claim payment of 
the indemnity and ask for payment for exemplary damages, in 
tne vevent of unlawful and deliberate offences. If. he s0 
desires, the, Myictim “may “also. exercise .these ‘remedies 


personally. 


During 1978, 857 new files were opened with the Quebec Human 
Rights Commission. Fourteen (14) per cent .-of ‘these 
concerned discrimination based on race or ethnic or national 


origin, especially in the areas of employment, housing and 
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accessi.jto. ‘publics placessgor ssénv hoes? (ondiniaridy sof feredeaca 


thes» publie. 


2. Informatton on the Legislative, Judtematr, 
administrative or other measures that have been 
adopted and that give effect to the following 
provtstons of the Convention: 


(a) The undertaking “to engage tn no aet. or 
practice of ractal discrimination against 
persons, groups of persons or institutions 
and to ensure that all public authorittes 
and publie -tnsttcuttons , nattonal and 
Local, shall .act tn conformity with. this 
obligation, tn accordance with Arttele 
29 Ai a Je. 


Under s 54, the Quebec Charter of Human Rights and Freedoms 
is) (binding ,end the) Crown: sand coonseqwenthy sappiies #£o” diewv els 


of government and pubic institutions aii ine under 


provinedal jarisdicha ons 


(b) The undertaking not to sponsor, defend or 
support ractal discrimination by any per= 
sons or organtzations, tn accordance with 
Arttelenss be 


The Charter of Human. Rights and Freedoms. pronibits age 
racial discrimination against, any percons. It “defimes 
discrimination ras being “any “distinet Lom, exclusion “OF 
preference that “has the effect of nullifying or impaitin ee 
Light: Cet roel yc Similarliy, sll of the Charten  (prewiee- 


that "no .one may distribute, publish or publicly «xii pace 
notice, symbol :or sign involving discrimination, “on author. 


ize anyone- to0:/do7 so 2. 
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(e) The undertaking not to permit publie 
authortttes or publie institutions, 
nattonal or local, to promote or tinetite 
ractal discrimination, tn accordance with 
Arttoetemdiicr. 


As to this, see the two preceding paragraphs. 


8. Information on the legislative, gudtctat, 
administrative or other measures that have been 
adopted and that give effect to the following 
provisions of the Convention: 

(a) The undertaking to review governmental, 
national and local poltetes, and to amend, 
rescind or nullify any Laws and regulattons 
which have the effect of creating or 
perpetuating ractal discrimination wherever 


tt exists, tn accordance with Artiele 
a Ml Ge 


Under es 67(d) "of the Charter of Human Rights and Freedoms, 
Che Humand Rigiet So sCommi s sont ‘sia lu nakeOah analysis of “any 
Quebec statutes existing prior to this Charter that may be 
inconsistent with it and make the appropriate recommenda- 


tions to the Government”. Section 5603) of the SCharter also 


LL a LI 


Statesaithat.ethé.sword includes a'regulation, a 
decree, an ordinance or an Grcerein® "Council mde ander ‘the 


autor ity of any Maet. 


In 1978, the Quebec Human Rights Commission concluded its 
analysis of all laws administered by the Quebec Department 
(op Socal Affairs and submitted the appropriate 
recommendations to the government. Analysis of alf the laws 


administered by the Quebec Department of Justice has been 
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undertaken. Fifteen other laws were examined, as well as 
six regulations, affeating education, two cities, 


investigative agencies and taxi transport. 


(b) The undertaking to prohtbit and bring to an 
end, by all appropriate means, including 
Legislation as required by circumstances, 
ractal discrimination by any persons, group 
or organization, tn accordance with Article 
2. 1(d). 


In this regard see above, paragraph 2. 


(ce) The undertaking to prevent, prohtbit and 
eradtcate, in terrttortes under thetr 
jurtsdtetton, aul practtces OF: ractal 
segregation and aparthetd, tn accordance 
with Article 3. 


(ay. The™ undertaking to- declare an offence 
puntshable by law all dtsseminatton of 
ideas based on ractal supertority or 
hatred, tnettement to ractal discrimination 
as well as all acts of violence or cincite- 
ment to such acts against any race or group 
of persons of another colour or ethnte 
origin, (and? .atsovethe.” proviston?' of? any 
asststance to ractst activities, ineludtng 
the finaneing thereof, tn accordance with 
Article 410). 


In Quebec, “no one -may distribute, publish “or “pubis 
exhibit a notice, symbol or sign involving discrimination, 
or authorize anyone to do S0° (s lil,-Charter Of-Human Rien 
and Freedoms). Breaches of ss 10 to 19 of '-the ~Chagegee 
constitute an offence punishable under the Summary 


Proceedings Act of Quebec (RSQ 1977, c P-115)- 


= all — 


(e) The undertaking to declare illegal and pro- 
hibit organtzattons, and also organtzed and 
all other propaganda activities, which pro- 
mote and tnette racial discrimination, and 
to recognize participation in such organtza- 
ttons or acttvittes as an offence puntshable 
by law, tn accordance with Article 4(b). 


As to this, see the preceding paragraph. 


4. Informatton on the Legtstative,; Jludieials 
administrative or other measures that have been 
adopted and that give effect to the following 
provisions of the Convention: 

(a) The undertaking to encourage, where 
appropriate, integrationist multtractal 
organtsations and movements and other means 
of eliminating barriers between races, and 
to discourage anything which tends to 


strengthen ractal dtvtston, tn accordance 
wetn Article 2. Ife). 


The Quebec Human Rights Commission is required “Eo. cooperate 
with any Quebec or outside organization dedicated for the 


promotion of human rights and freedoms" (s 67(f) - Charter 


of Human Rights and Freedoms of Quebec). 


Several co-operation and training sessions have been held 
with various ethnic groups on the initiative of the Commis- 


none Tile (int ormation, is dealt withein parasraph< €c) below. 


So FAT aS CO>~OPerarion. wae h areas outside Quebec is 
concerned, the President of the Quebec Human Rights 


Commission takes an active part in the Continuing 
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Federal-Provincial Committee of Officials Responsible for 
Human Rights, which has the responsibility of implementing 
the-m'ternat ional” Covenant’ oh hcononreyS social and Cultural 
Rights, .the*Interhational *CoveranOm on’ Civil Yand Political 


Rights and the Optional Protocol to the latter Covenant. 


The Quebec Human Rights Commission is also active within the 
Canadian? Aseociat#on* of Statutory Human “Kigits "Agencies, na 
body fwhÿch:Takes ihn aPPithe*“human’’rignts “commissions in 
Canada. The Quebec Commission has submitted to this body a 
brief.nrelating™to Umpropertprocedures* used “by immigration 


authorities with respect to West Indian visitors to Canada. 


In 1978, the President of the Quebec Human Rights Commission 
agreed to be rapporteur at the UNESCO Seminar held *at Man 


and His Worlkd 4m Montreal Mon waciicn Lae is tors. He also 
took part in an international conference attended by about 
sixty experts from various countries. Among the subjects 
examined were immigration and emigration and the question of 


participation "by “minortties and women. in political tite. 


(b) The undertaking to take, when cireumstances 
380 Warrant; itn thetsoctal, “econonte; *eul— 
tural and other frelds, espectal> and \con— 
crete measures to ensure the adequate 
development and protection of certain 
ractal groups or tndtvtduals belonging to 
them for the purpose of guaranteetng the 
full and equal enjoyment of human rights 
and fundamental freedoms, tn accordance 
with “Artveve 2. a. 
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Together with other measures which mMayadbe areferréd i vte 
elsewhere in this report. pakticularly,. int the following 
paragraph ss Quebec, has..been actively yinvolvedi,in varbows 
international actions, including sthat regarding the refugees 


ELreonmiSoutheast Asia. 


Pyatherend) of 1950 . mane thant «14 000 refugees will have been 
admitted to Quebec. Considerable sums of money have been 
allocated sor 4. the purpose, from federal and provincial 
fonds; Lepursuanit., tos an agreement between the Government of 


Quebec and the Federal Government. 


nes obiect.ivensis.atio integrate these: people … as quick Lys das 
pessible.finto. ‘Quebec society, bys stheiny acquisit tome sof 
genuine independence. Accordingly, ~ they enjoy the same 
rights as those enjoyed by any Quebec resident, except for 
Ghesriphteto vote, fore whichis mesidenceswof twelve months is 
required as well. as Canadian citizenship. They are 
therefore entitled to all. social. services Reece OPC hare 
such as medical care, hospitalization and various financial 


allowances. 


Dietheirsarcival. the, ane eziven complète, information on the 
rights enjoyed by every individual in Quebée:,-Nincluding 
those provided for in the Charter of Human Rights and Free- 


doms, courses in Eteneh: history and other subjects 
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pertaining to life in present-day Quebec. 


Several Quebec churches have been involved, playing an 
active role in welcoming new arrivals and taking 


responsibility for them. 


The? general) 'pu bitcwrnad “also* teen very” active *titrougir ene 
sponsorship programe Sponsoring groups make themselves 
responsible for the waterfall "and moral weiltare “ot "refugees. 
When they happen to be unaccompanied children, a sponsoring 
family becomes responsible for them until they attain legal 
age (18 years). In’ all“ cases, ‘the Government ‘of “Quebec 


takes over responsibility in the event that the sponsorship 


ceaSeSe 


It may be well to recall that Quebec admitted more than two 
thousand "Chileans when political problems’ occurred in that 


country. 


(ce) The undertaking to adopt tmmedtate and 
effective measures, particularly tin the 
field of teaching, educatton, culture and 
information, with a view to combating pre- 
judices which lead to ractal discrimination 
and to promoting understanding, tolerance 
and frtendshtp among nattons and ractal or 
ethnte groups, as well as to propagating 
the purposes and princtples of the Charter 
of the ‘United Nations, the Untversal 
Declaration of Human Rights, the United 
Nations Declaration on the Elimination of 
ALL Forms of Ractal Discrimination, and the 
Convention, tn accordance with Article 7. 
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Section 66 of the Charter of Human Rights and Freedoms 


imposes on the Human Rights Commission a dwty to PPT OMOt a 


by every appropriate measure, the principles enunciated in 


fis, Charter”; Section 67(b) states?*that® the Commission 
S.b.a lds, among other things, "establish ~ *g programme of 
information and education designed to promote an 


understanding and acceptance of the objects and provisions 


Ofathis Chaft'er ‘x 


The purpose of the Education Branch of the Quebec Human 
Rights Commission is to instruct Ch CLans Loria ithe “social 
attitudes | ofh Ipersonst indifférent wrUUps #it svcrecy, “tire 
teaching of receptive attitudes and mutual acceptance and 


the transformation of attitudes of LeVectrow er Intolerance. 


iwo types of “Approach “are used to mount a real attack on 
these problems. The terrst ETES "Simi nation Or the external 
conditioning which creates the aeritudes, resultine “frou 


family, school and other Surroundings. 


Thus, for example, in conjunction with the Department of 
Édueaision:,es ta teaching material approval erid-*ilas”- been 
prepared. This? griddvcan tbe wes ed’ to rdent Pty! dist rininatocy 
stereotypes and encourage the’ 'posftive ‘and beneficial 


representation of minority groups. 


However, as control of all these external “factors” is Very 
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complex, an opportunity also had to be provided for students 
to identify. negative conditioning), factost themselves" eand 
take the necessary corrective action. Practice modules have 


therefore been created. 


In the, same vein, asmpractice gsbooklets hagS*een!@préduced, 


designed,to facilitate the work of »secondary school teachers 


in, connection, with .the celebration of, Decembererto0? 


Other types of action have been taken with respect to more 
specific groups. Thuss. sity sqomjunetbon "with tete Quebec 
Police.lnstitute, .the,.courses.offered  atamthemlnée Luutertheme 
been’ examined, and, :a, series joff/ireconmendatons=subnitred. 
The. objective,.is, tasincorporatenme#hutenmrigtsiie4pproden 


into all. the courses offered to candidate police oftiicer. 


Similarly, a community relations program between the police 


and the local community has now been undertaken. 


The Education Branch has also instituted more general action 
with groups of various ethnic origins. The primary purpose 
of these training sessions is to develop attitudes based on 
knowledge. ofj,an, “indiwvididuad sssowndérisehes: familiarity with 
rights, .learning»to- perceive them as rights tamd ) thetabilprey 


to take personal, orjcollectivesact fon gto bFenforee then. 


Reference .should : also, be«made ito various: "actions %taken 


involving employers and unions. 
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In 1978, the Education Branch held 68 information meetings, 
23 information sessions, and 58 leadership seminars. More 


han 300 consultations, were also, givens 


As an example, we might mention the porta cdioatiton ~of tie 
Commission in preparation of a document on the Amerindian 
image in Quebec textbooks (Image de l'Amérindien dans les 
manuels scolaires du Québec), sponsorship .of..a :work on. the 
controversy surrounding hunting, fishing and trapping rights 
among native peoples (La controverse du droit de chasse, de 
pêche et de tLrappage, «des Autochtones. y au. Québec) . and 
Peretcipationu, in the Study, of northern ,towns, from the 


Stanapoint. of. dnter-ethnic, rélations. 


In the field of information, the Human Rights Commission has 
had three primary concerns: the yi ohe, of the public, to 
information, the responsibility to organize information in 
terms of target groups and the necessity of being on the 


Spot so that there can be genuine communication. 


Po iecartyecut idtspeeneral, duty, of, informing the pub klc:,.gttre 
Communications Branch of the Commission in 1978 distributed 
free of charge more than 31,000 copies of the Charter of 
Human Rights and Freedoms, over 18,000 pamphlets describing 
the Commission's mandate and organization, and more than 600 


posters. 


Im" 1978"°a“nonthly” PDU PEER “on “tWuman tlrents and “freedoms 
(Droits ~et"lipertes)” began publication. The initial runes 
3,000 “copies. This’ DULLeTAN "provided associations, srv0upe, 
organizetious and “individuals with information. on activities 
of- the "Commission, Shige recommendations made to the 
government, investigations under way or completed, 


edu cattonal-of=co-operativesprogramns ance requests subplot ed 


to’ the -Conmis’s ons 


Sectoral intierwat lon.-has—-peen-aa-eectea Co "the areas 161 
labour, accommodation and teaching. More - than —100,000 


documents, pamphlets and studies have been distributed. 


A "series “of “Quebec” information seminars instrcuced aa 1777 
concluded ™ tn” i 27) Ore These “meetings made 11 possibile "ire 
collect ‘requests for ilntormation, sappore OT AC EC eee 
learn “what the "publie expected ‘and to identity current ana 


potential needs. 


In addition to the series organized by the "Commission, “ove 
170 information meetings were held at the request of groups 


or associations. 


The Communications Branch also ensured that the Commission 
Was represented in the print and electronic’ medias Ln 13238 
350 articles published im the press dealt with the Cia. 


of Human Rights and Freedoms or the Commission. In the same 


yeary* the’ *Commission" accountéd for? more sthan °30* broadcast 


hours on radio and television. 


Hyese actions: have led to closer contacts with Var tous 
groups and PSSOcraeron s+ an example of this is the 
cooperation that has developed with groups of native women 


in Quebec « 


SASKATCHEWAN* 


A. New Developments 


A new Human Rights Code was adopted by ,tihé 7Prowadnce of! Sas- 


katchewan in May of 1979 and was assented to on August /th, 
1979. Regulations were proclaimed at the same time the Code 
was assented to (copies of the Act and Regulations are being 


forwarded to the Secretary-General alonet with this report) 


The Code replaces the 1972 legislation called The Saskatche- 


yan Human Rights Commission Act, R.S.S:#1078,s icf 15-25. As 
well, The Blind Person's PRO ITÉSMAC ES KRaorse loo, cC Bel 
ies arm SEnploymwent! IP ract icelshoAcit NIR:S:S231928sbe Fes, Lhe 


mains Ne comodattiiion (Pina citires Acts R2S%. Sawd 978 re F-2ke amd Whe 


paiskatchewanuBdll of wRights9 (Ac ta" IR SL S39 29781, 1c 2829 s / were 
repealed. The new Saskatchewan Human Rigmest sGode has edits 


stated objectives: 


* Report prepared by the Saskatchewan Human Rights 
Commission for the Government of Saskatchewan. 
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(a to promote recognition of the inherent dignity and the 
equal inalienable rights of all members of the human 


familys, rand 


(b) to further public policy in Saskatchewan that every 
person is free and equal in dignity and A4rightssandues 


discourage and eliminate discrimination. 


The new legislation codified the existing human rights laws 
into one document and added several new heads of discrimina- 
tion. Under The Saskatchewan Human Rights Code, discrimina- 
tion i's: iprohtbhted «in, ithe, apnea hior employment, housing, 
public accomodation, education andsbadtt scontfactain toni sithe 
giroundss gof tnracer,cbrerteedimoretistons éolourgsM Sex .9 smart icin: 
statusait-physi cal) idiksab Fi Gy, (age; nationality, ancestry and 
place of origin. Discriminatory publications are prohibited 
(Section: 14) i.and fore Lthéastimot time the Code addresses 
itself, in Section Va; to the distribution through 
news papers ,s Yad thai, stelevisions 5 Ors any other print material 


of) “hatte lint arte. 


The new Code continues to provide for individual complaints 
and in addition allows for third party complaints as well as 
complaints initiated by the Saskatchewan Human Rights Com- 
mission (Section 27). If a complaint is not satisfactorily 
resolved, the Commission may order a Board of Inquiry to be 
convened by the Attorney General to hear and decide the 


matter complained of (Section 299%. 
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Section 44 gives the Human Rights Code precedence over all 


OtmerpyActaaof «the shégishatures and: makébehalleother laws of 
Saskatchewan inoperative «to the ‘extent that they authorize 
or require the doing of anything prohibited by’ the *Codée? wa- 
less expressly declared by an Act of the Legislature to ope- 
rate notwithstanding the Human RAG hes Gode ¢ For? {hese irst 


time in Saskatchewan the human rights “Baws Ware pafranount% 


PAceUCodey io hory themes tie tinepfsodedal-c « wiltht ta hal seocisetai 
Sr ining t lod); tnt | Section 447% di did » chee tnedd 1 or special 
Affirmative AGE fon Programs designed to prevent 
disadvantages that are likely to be suffered D y Foor 7 to 
eliminate or reduce disadvantages that are suffered by any 
group when those disadvantages are based on or related to 
cace,werdéed 51 redig Pou, co hont,) sex? marital statwsy, “pir si cal 
emsabibity) age, htat tonalavys, aMcesiny- or places of Oriein? ot 
Nemberscsa Of (that? group® The Saskatchewan Human Rights 
Commission is responsible for approving voluntary programs, 
ordering programs, making inquiries about the program, 
imposing cond PEI ons or withdrawing approval as the 
Commission thinks fit. A program approved by the Commission 


Wil Ponotobehineviolbation "Ot! the tCôodes 


B. Typical Case 


The last case the Saskatchewan Human Rights Commission 


members sat on as a Board of Inquiry prior to the new Code 


comingvintonforcetis stypical of! avdargesnumber of ‘complaints 
fron, peoples eof-[pindidne ancestryjadeahing sin ItbheJ areasaoe 
services and public accommodation. The complainant, Lorna 
Tootoosis gj alleged, shes amas sdeniede servicenstimdthey beverage 
room of the, Capra. Motor Hotel, ing Northsa Battieford, solely on 
the:basis ofs her .Indianrancestry: Mr Suc Tootioogiis-toat gt ne 
time:-of.sthe, complaint suwass axuskindergartendtteacher gon sehe 
Poundmaker Reserve some fifteen miles west of the City of 
North Battleford. She and her ieee nid went into North 
Battleford,sn «business and beforerrsgoime back _Sateaelsecerve 
decided to have a drink in the beverage room. Mr. Tootoosis 
left, Mrs«#Toetoosissata tablefwaitings sto sbeysencved hote 
went to the washroom. Mrs. Tootoosiis was..not served «and 
when she asked for service was told by the barmaid, "You get 
out,..you'weyhad. enoweh, tondrink, Gor. the »days — When Mrs. 
Tootoosis attempted,to,-explain thatysshet had not haditatdrink 
that:davy:.and indeed-hadsmot had a drinks inj saisyean, she mas 
still refused. service. and, told, to .leave;cthes beverage -rooms 
In the hearing the owner of the hotel argued that he did not 
have control over his employees and they were simply obeying 
The. Saskatchewan: Liquor,Act. ,iIn. their, decision, ; the) Commasa 
sioners stated, “He :(Mr.aPfeifer)*andehislcorpearationcarenss 
the business of providing facilities and service to the pos 
lic at. lagve= The minimal price of, doing such) business 1s 
surely that the law be obeyed by all persons employed by his 
enterprises to serve the public. If Mr. Pfeifer's employees 


violate the law under The Fair Accommodation Practices Act 
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286 Wel shaveés<found, SCharlenieioFoubston (the barh aid») +itorn have 
done in this case, Mr. Pfeifer must: be answerable for their 
actions. ,The, law doesnot. .allow,.him-to abdicate his respon- 
Sipriiktiesotoidhisse customers.” The Commission, in ordering 
Meee hei ferduto npaydoMus 2 _2T ocitoostiswy $ 200.00 "sai dis & "Lorna 
footodsis”? hastrcleardyi ssuffiereds angyinjuty to* ‘her dignitys 
Forno good reason, she was refused service in a place to 
wal ehpei_ hemi pwebltiec baisotcusitomarihy, admitted: Shes lwasia sa net 
insulted then evicted. We have now determined on the evi- 
dencesgitiaithathhs oddilg. treatmentactad, ssolebya tod dos uwiithyoher 
race. fhe ,eresponttents,» Uniiited sEntier prises! «Ltd.:sand. Pius 
Pfeifer, must make amends for the injury caused by the con- 
ductsof) thes barmaidmin question. Intiournsopiniomsg annraward 
of $200.00 is called for, to compensate the complainant for 


tive lossreofirdignhdty! aad humibiationwhicheshe? sufifiered." 


Cx Education 


Overd thes twoolyeatoecGh9/7-40979):, the Sackatiche want Human 
Rights Commission has been holding in-service trainingmfor 
Poachers in the public and high schools of the province. 
These workshops, called TASC (Teacher Awareness of Stereo- 
fyping in _the.Classroom) have dealt with three major areas - 
Sex @¢pscrimd nation, araces Idi seriminaationmwandsddserimination 
eeainstipersonstwithvaiphysdeal disability. These workshops 
havequ been geconspoms oredaibyaithie:sDelpartment |} tof : Educatiops 


Heiachersit Federations Schools Trusite es L Assoclationn:and i the 


ENS — 


Saskatchewan Human Rights Commission, and approximately one 


thousand teachers have participated in the training to date. 


Thé Commission has published "A Pictorial History of the 
Metis and Non-Status Indian in Saskatchewan” which has been 
distributed free of charge to all sschools and» libraries: in 
the » province *(copie’s/ sare *being forwardedsto: the "Secretary 
General along with this report). The’ sCommission has’ artice 
ipated in numerous’ workshops, conferences and seminars 
throughout the province, designed to promote understanding 
and combat prejudice which leads to racial discrimination. 
As well, the Director of the Commission has, over there 
poritings periodimwco=ohaïtredi#a joint" *Anérican and Canadian 
committee to plan for and provide a forum for discussions on 
human rights issues that transcend national borders. The 
first International Consultation on Human Rights issues was 
held in Ottawa, Canada in November of 1978 with approximate 
ly 60 people in attendance from Canada, U.S% AS Seino 
Barbados’ * and? France. Further Jones tot are being 


planned. 
FOURTH PART: ACTIVITIES OF NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Non-governmental organizations play an important robe 7am 
Canada in the promotion of human rights and in the fight 
against prejudice and discrimination. Governments support 


their undertakings and the federal and provincial human 
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rights commissions work with these organizations. The 
Support given by governments to these org antiziationsy often 
includes monetary assistance. The federal Department of the 
Secretary of State, through the various programs described 
above, was the main source of Fundine Bier | snctigittadies solf 


these organizations during the period under review. 


Ms8 thdiss Eeipo r tectigmbalt tenp tings ¢ to bighEie hepleainfo ng & totter 
things, activities of an educational Charieste Éguthis pseiotiion 
Will outline some activities of non-governmental organiza- 
tions and individuals which contributed to the dissemination 
of information during the period. Ehisodish#iby no: meanisrsan 
exhaustive account but rather an illustration of the type of 


eet EVE Le sdcarir Led cone 


The Canadian Labour Congress published a brochure entitled 
"Human Rights» in Canada - ‘A+ Focus on Racism". itis tan 
analysis of problems of racism in Canada ations “i with «d 
discussion of the means used to combat it. Coipites rofroëh is 


publication are being forwarded to the Secretary-General of 


the United Nations ‘along with this report. 


In January 1979, the Canadian Advisony aCotüncbh com ‘themsStatus 
of Women released a report on the problems of immigrant 
women in the Canadian labour force. This paper attempted to 
fill, in some: of the information gaps relatingioto thes rolerof 


immigrant and foreign women workers and their experience in 


the Canadian labour market. To “put * theit’ position “in “per= 
spective, labour market profiles were drawn comparing the 
characteristics of immigrant and foreign women workers with 
those of Canadian women, Canadian men, and immigrant men. 
The labour-related problems of the most disadvantaged 
immigrant and women workers were described with a special 
look at the garment and téxtile ‘industries’ and at™domestic 
workers, fields often dominated by immigrant and foreign 
workers, though mainly by temporary workers in the case of 
domestics. Provincial and federal policies and legislation 
affecting immigrant and foreign women workers were also 
examined. These include minimum labour standards 
legtslation Jat "thes 7provinc ial *dewel , -andovan ot hervtfederas 
level, employment authorization Regulations “as *tnhey -app ly eee 
foreign domestics, certain provisions of” the Immigration 


Acty ldnd? therrprovi si owseh Vanguager tara Tie. 


In Aprdl 4978, the Canadian Adviisory “Council yon’? + he tsdieu. 
of Women published a document entitled “Indian Women and the 
Law in Canada: Citizens Minish It) is:Jan’ ama ysis? of five 
effects on Indian women of the provisions of the Indian Act 
which rule that Indian women lose their Indian status when 
they marry non-Indian vmen. Indian men do not lose their 
Indian status when they marry non-Indian women. 

A research report -on°* "The WDynamiés of: Racism An Toronto 


done by an anthropologist of the Department of Anthropology 


Of Otk Whiversd tyardmre Lo Tonto , «Was published, in. February 
HOT twee Geport | presents .welte, results cos sa study which 
measured the attitudes Cat 14 random sample of white 


Torontonians using a specially constructed questionnaire. 


The Canadian Human Rights Foundation began 4 “series of 
eee yet ae oto ject pot minority “tight's. These 
meetings are; attended’ by leading human rights experts, 
university professors, government officials, representatives 


om human Tights agencies and various minority groups. 


mo AnNCensives Semimary for seducators entitled "The Schools: 
New Strategies sagainst. Prejudice and Racism" was conducted 
areecthe “contexts of the Annualminstitute on Human «Rights .and 
Civil Liberties held under the auspices of the University of 
Toronto. Dna st Ls ebeine tLtoltowedtup) by *the*preparatiion of 
Peecultce *materialom ror elassroom applicattion, with the 
Smoperation of the Ministry Mof Education and’ local Boards ‘of 


Baucation in Ontario. 


yee nired NatioustAssociatiton!:in Canada sponsored.a seminar 
Omomeans Ol developing aide for the teaching of human jrights 
im schools. ‘This is being followed, up by the preparation of 


a book on the subject of human rights in education. 


Pitaliys, «the! Canagian Gouncdll jof- Christians and Jews has 
undertaken an international survey of strategies which have 


been developed to combat racism. 
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TABLE 3 - Distribution of persons granted Canadian. citizenship during 1979, by country of former 
allegiance and sex 


TABLEAU 3 - Répartition des personnes ayant acquis la citoyenneté canadienne en 1979, selon le pays 
d'allégeance antérieure et sexe 


(Source: Canadian Citizenship Statistics, Citizenship Registration Branch, 


Department of the Secretary of State) 


COUNTRY OF FORMER 
ALLEGIANCE 


PAYS D'ALLEGEANCE 
ANTERIEURE 


Aad Geuntrwes 4 
Tous les pays 


Afghanistan - 
Ribania ‘Albanie 
Algeria, Algérie 
Angola - 
Argentina/Argentine 
Australia/Australie 
Austria/Autriche 


Bansladesr - 
Barbados, Barbade 
Belgium/Belsique 


Bermuca/Bermudes 
Bolivia/Bolivie 
Brazil/Brésil 

Britisn Virsin Island 
flles Vierges Britannigua 
British West Indies/ 
Antilles Britanniques 
Brunel - 

Bulgaria ‘Bulaarie 
Burma/Birmanic 
Burundi - 
Tameroon,’Cameroun 
Cayman Islands, 

lies Caf%man 

Channel Islands/ 

Iles Anglo-Normandes 
Chile/Chili 

China /chine 
Columbia/Colombie 


Cyprus/Chypre 
Czechoslovakia 
Tchecoslovaguie 
Democratic Kampuchea/ 
Démocratique Kampuchea 
Denmark,’Danemark 
Dominican Rep. 
Doriricaine 
Ecuador, Ecuateur 
Egypt, Egypte 
El Salvador - 
Ethiopia “Ethiorie 
Faji = 
Finland Finlance 
Erance, = 
French Guyana 
Guyanne Française 
Gabon - 
Gambia Garbie 
Germany Allemagne 
Ghana 
sibraitar = 
Greece, Gréce 
Grenada, Grenade 
Guadeloure - 
Guatemaia - 


yara/Suyare 
*i/ñaît 
curas. Rezé 


sary/nronsrie 


lcelan&, Islande 
India/Inde 


FOOTNOTE - NOTE (a) 


78,827 77,872 
10 
5 
65 
a2 


sous "Afrique du Sud". 


| PER CENT 


POUR- 
CENTAGE 


COUNTRY OF FORMER 
ALLEGIANCE 


PAYS D'ALLEGEANCE 
ANTERIEURE 


Indonesia/Indonésie 
Iran - 

Iraq/Irak 

Irish Rep./ 

Rép. d'Irlande 

Isle of Man/Ile de Man 
Israel/Israé1l 
Italy/Italie 

Ivory Coast/ 

Côte d'Ivoire 
Jamaica/Jamafque 
Japan/Japon 
Jordan/Jordanie 
Kenya - 

Korea/Corée 
Kuwait/Koweft 

Laos - 
Lebanon/Liban 
Liberia/Libéria 
Lybia/Lybie 
Luxembourg - 

Macau - 

Madagascar Rep./ 
Rep. de Malgache 
Malawi - 
Malaysia/Malaysie 
Mali - 

Malta/Malte 
Martinique - 
Mauritiusile Maurice 
Mexico/Mexique 
Monaco - 
Morocco/Maroc 
Mozambique - 

Népal - 
Netherlands/Pays-Bas 
Netherlands Antilles 
Antilles Néerlardaises 
New Zealanc/ 


| Nouvelle Zélande 


Nicaragua - 
Nigeria - 
Norway/Norvège 
Pakistan - 
Panama Rep./ 
Rép. de Panama 
Papua New Guinea/ 
Nouvelle Guinée 
Paraguay - 
Peru/Pérou 
Philippines - 
Poland/Pologne 
Portugal - 
Rhodesia/Rhodésie 
Romania/Roumanie 
Rwanda - 
St-Helena - 
Samoa - 

Saudi Arabia/ 
Arabie Saoudite 
Sénégal - 
Seychelles - 
Sierra Leone - 
Singapore/Singapour 
Solomon Island/ 
Ile Solomon 
Somalia/Somalie 
South Africa/ 
Afrique du Sud 
Southern Yemen/ 
Rép. du Yémen 
Spain/Espagne 
Sri Lanka - 
Sudan/Soudan 


“Union of South Africa" is listed under "South Africa". - "L’Union de l'Afrique du Sud" est catologué 
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TABLE 3 - Distribution of persons granted Canadian citizenship during 1979, by country of former 
allegiance and sex 


TABLEAU 3 - Répartition des personnes ayant acquis la citoyenneté canadienne en 1979, selon le pays 
d'allégeance antérieure et sexe 


COUNTRY OF FORMER 


COUNTRY OF FORMER 


ALLEGIANCE ALLEGIANCE PER CENT 
PAYS D'ALLEGEANCE PAYS D'ALLEGEANCE POUR- 
ANTERIEURE CENTAGE 
Sarinam = 
Swaziland - 


Sweden/Suede 
Switzerland/Suisse 
Syria/Syrie 

Tahiti - 
Taiwan/T'ai-Wan 
Tanzania/Tanzanie 
Thailand/Thaflande 
Roger — 

Tonga - 

Trinidad & Tobago/ 
Trinité & Tobago 
Tunisia/Tunisie 


Turkey/Turquie 

Uganda/Ouganda 

Ukraine - 74 40 
United Kingdom/ 

Royaume-Uni 257117 12,756 
United States/ 

États-Unis 37423 1,789 
Upper Volta@Haute Volta Be 

Uruguay - 515 

DÉSPS RU RSS 1,306 

Venezuela - 109 
Vietnam/Viet Nam 3,296 
YugoslaviaAougoslavie 3,301 

Zaire - 63 
Zambia/Zambie 49° 


FOOTNOTE - NOTE (b) "Ukraine" is listed separately from the "U.S.S.R." and is not included in the "U.S.S.R." figures. 
- “L'Ukraine" est catalogué séparement de "1'U.R.S.S." et n'est pas compris dans les chiffres 
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APPENDIX II: LIST OF DOCUMENTS SENT TO THE SECRETARY-GENERAL 
OF THE UNLTED NATIONS WITH THE PRESENT, REPORT 


i Ola 


Wien 


12, 


ES 


14. 


15 


Report. of the Canadian Human Rights. Commission .for the 
year 1978. 


Report of the Canadian Human Rights Commission for the 
year ol97%% 


Annualt Report’ of “the |) Department -gf “the secuetar vara. 
State For "The Year Ended Mare] 31% 2929. 


Human Rights Act, Statutesof Nova) Seotia £969, «etais 
as amended by ol 97-054 Criabo mull lok, og 09> 6b 97 NC 
F974". -@. M6 A LOR, “en ae 


An Act to Amend the Statute Law Respecting Women, Acts 
Of bO7W, Nova Seotia, cs tic. 


An Act to: Amend )Chapterbell of the sets Join BIG Onmeehe 
Human Rights Act. BLLEENO. 112,219 0 Nowa Sscoria- 


Basic fStepsi To Effective Af firmatine..Ac ion “In )emp lo, 
ment Programs, Nova Scotia Human Rights Commission. 


Memorandum of Understanding: Message from the» Presi-— 
dent., to College of Cape.-Breton, Re Affirmative Aqceion 
in Employment. 


Memorandum of Understanding Between the Nova Scotia 
Teachers, «:Collegé wand {the Nova Scotia Human “Rigs 


Commas sso my. 


Rappont “anguel 91973, Commission Mdes. {droits degra 
personne du Québec. 


Québec Government Departments and the Minortitiese 
Government of Québec, 1979. 


The Saskatchewan Human Rights Code, 19/9. 


Saskatchewan Regulation 216/79 - The Saskatchewan Human 
Rights, Codel =" Section 465 (Order Win “Council D407aae 


July 30, homo. 


A ‘Pictor#al’) History of tthesMétis and Nom-Status: had 
in Saskatchewan. Published by the Saskatchewan Human 
Rights Commission in coopération ‘with’.the *Assoct#atzen 
of Métis and Non-Status Indians of Saskatchewan. 


Human Rightis in Canadas!’ A Focus om Racism; iby ) Ran es 
Go HLL es Published by the Canadian Labour Congress. 


Pere eNDI XUE TT 


International Convention on the Elimination 
of All Forms of Racial Discrimination 


Adopted and opened for signature and ratification by General Assembly 
resolution 2106 A (XX) of 21 December 1965 


ENTRY INTO FORCE: 4 January 1969, in accordance with article 19. 


The States Parties to this Convention, 


Considering that the Charter of the United Nations 
is based on the principles of the dignity and equality 
inherent in all human beings, and that all Member 
States have pledged themselves to take joint and separ- 
ate action, in co-operation with the Organization, for 
the achievement of one of the purposes of the United 
Nations which is to promote and encourage universal 
respect for and observance of human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms for all, without distinction as to race, 
sex, language or religion, 


Considering that the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights proclaims that all human beings are born free 
and equal in dignity and rights and that everyone is 
entitled to all the rights and freedoms set out therein, 
without distinction of any kind, in particular as to race, 
colour or national origin, 


Considering that all human beings are equal before 
the law and are entitled to equal protection of the law 
against any discrimination and against any incitement 
to discrimination, 


Considering that the United Nations has condemned 
colonialism and all practices of segregation and dis- 
crimination associated therewith, in whatever form and 
wherever they exist, and that the Declaration on the 
Granting of Independence to Colonial Countries and 
Peoples of 14 December 1960 (General Assembly re- 
solution 1514 (XV)) has affirmed and solemnly pro- 
claimed the necessity of bringing them to a speedy and 
unconditional end, 


Considering that the United Nations Declaration on 
the Elimination of All Forms of Racial Discrimination 
of 20 November 1963 (General Assembly resolution 
1904 (XVIII) ) solemnly affirms the necessity of speedily 
eliminating racial discrimination throughout the world 
in all its forms and manifestations and of securing under- 
standing of and respect for the dignity of the human 
person, 


Convinced that any doctrine of superiority based 
on racial differentiation is scientifically false, morally 
condemnable, socially unjust and dangerous, and that 
there is no justification for racial discrimination, in 
theory or in practice, anywhere, 


Reaffirming that discrimination between human beings 
on the grounds of race, colour or ethnic origin is an 
obstacle to friendly and peaceful relations among nations 
and is capable of disturbing peace and security among 
peoples and the harmony of persons living side by side 
even within one and the same State, 


Convinced that the existence of racial barriers is 
repugnant to the ideals of any human society, 


Alarmed by manifestations of racial discrimination 
still in evidence in some areas of the world and by 
governmental policies based on racial superiority or 
hatred, such as policies of apartheid, segregation or 
separation, 


Resolved to adopt all necessary measures for speedily 
eliminating racial discrimination in all its forms and 
manifestations, and to prevent and combat racist doc- 
trines and practices in order to promote understanding 
between races and to build an international community 
free from all forms of racial segregation and racial 
discrimination, 


Bearing in mind the Convention concerning Dis- 
crimination in respect of Employment and Occupa- 
tion adopted by the International Labour Organisation 
in 1958, and the Convention against Discrimination in 
Education adopted by the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization in 1960, 


Desiring to implement the principles embodied in the 
United Nations Declaration on the Elimination of 
All Forms of Racial Discrimination and to secure the 
earliest adoption of practical measures to that end, 


Have agreed as follows: 


PART I 


Article 1 


1. In this Convention, the term “racial discrimi- 
nation” shall mean any distinction, exclusion, restric- 
tion or preference based on race, colour, descent, or 
national or ethnic origin which has the purpose or 
effect of nullifying or impairing the recognition, enjoy- 
ment or exercise, on an equal footing, of human rights 
and fundamental freedoms in the political, economic, 
social, cultural or any other field of public life. 


2. This Convention shall not apply to distinctions, 
exclusions, restrictions or preferences made by a State 
Party to this Convention between citizens and non- 
citizens. 


3. Nothing in this Convention may be interpreted 
as affecting in any way the legal provisions of States 
Parties concerning nationality, citizenship or naturaliza- 
tion, provided that such provisions do not discriminate 
against any particular nationality. 


4. Special measures taken for the sole purpose of 
securing adequate advancement of certain racial or 
ethnic groups or individuals requiring such protection 
as may be necessary in order to ensure such groups or 
individuals equal enjoyment or exercise of human rights 
and fundamental freedoms shall not be deemed racial 
discrimination, provided, however, that such measures 
do not, as a consequence, lead to the maintenance of 
separate rights for different racial groups and that they 
shall not be continued after the objectives for which 
they were taken have been achieved. 
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Article 2 


1. States Parties condemn racial discrimination and 
undertake to pursue by all appropriate means and 
without delay a policy of eliminating racial discrimi- 
nation in all its forms and promoting understanding 
among all races, and, to this end: 


(a) Each State Party undertakes to engage in no 
act or practice of racial discrimination against persons, 
groups of persons or institutions and to ensure that all 
public authorities and public institutions, national and 
local, shall act in conformity with this obligation; 


(b) Each State Party undertakes not to sponsor, 
defend or support racial discrimination by any persons 
or organizations; 


(c) Each State Party shall take effective measures to 
review governmental, national and local policies, and 
to amend, rescind or nullify any laws and regulations 
which have the effect of creating or perpetuating racial 
discrimination wherever it exists; 


(d) Each State Party shall prohibit and bring to 
an end, by all appropriate means, including legislation 
as required by circumstances, racial discrimination by 
any persons, group or organization; 


(e) Each State Party undertakes to encourage, where 
appropriate, integrationist multiracial organizations 
and movements and other means of eliminating barriers 
between races, and to discourage anything which tends 
to strengthen racial division. 


2. States Parties shall, when the circumstances so 
warrant, take, in the social, economic, cultural and 
other fields, special and concrete measures to ensure 
the adequate development and protection of certain 
racial groups or individuals belonging to them, for the 
purpose of guaranteeing them the full and equal en- 
joyment of human rights and fundamental freedoms. 
These measures shall in no case entail as a consequence 
the maintenance of unequal or separate rights for different 
racial groups after the objectives for which they were 
taken have been achieved. 


Article 3 


States Parties particularly condemn racial segregation 
and apartheid and undertake to prevent, prohibit and 
eradicate all practices of this nature in territories under 
their jurisdiction. 


Article 4 


States Parties condemn all propaganda and all or- 
ganizations which are based on ideas or theories of 
superiority of one race or group of persons of one colour 
or ethnic origin, or which attempt to justify or promote 
racial hatred and discrimination in any form, and 
undertake to adopt immediate and positive measures 
designed to eradicate all incitement to, or acts of, such 
discrimination and, to this end, with due regard to the 
principles embodied in the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights and the rights expressly set forth in article 5 
of this Convention, inter alia: 

(a) Shall declare an offence punishable by law all 


dissemination of ideas based on racial superiority or 
hatred, incitement to racial discrimination, as well as 


all acts of violence or incitement to such acts against 
any race or group of persons of another colour or ethnic 
origin, and also the provision of any assistance to racist 
activities, including the financing thereof; 


(b) Shall declare illegal and prohibit organizations, 
and also organized and all other propaganda activities, 
which promote and incite racial discrimination, and 
shall recognize participation in such organizations or 
activities as an offence punishable by law; 


! (c) Shall not permit public authorities or public 
institutions, national or local, to promote or incite racial 
discrimination. 


Article 5 


In compliance with the fundamental obligations laid 
down in article 2 of this Convention, States Parties 
undertake to prohibit and to eliminate racial discrimi- 
nation in all its forms and to guarantee the right of 
everyone, without distinction as to race, colour, or 
national or ethnic origin, to equality before the law, 
notably in the enjoyment of the following rights: 


(a) The right to equal treatment before the tribunals 
and all other organs administering justice; 


(b) The right to security of person and protection 
by the State against violence or bodily harm, whether 
inflicted by government officials or by any individual 
group or institution; 

(c) Political rights, in particular the rights to parti- 
cipate in elections—to vote and to stand for election— 
on the basis of universal and equal suffrage, to take 
part in the Government as well as in the conduct of 
public affairs at any level and to have equal access to 
public service; 


(d) Other civil rights, in particular: 


(i) The right to freedom of movement and residence 
within the border of the State; 


(u) The right to leave any country, including one’s 
own, and to return.to one’s country; 


(ii1) The right to nationality; 
(iv) The right to marriage and choice of spouse; 
(v) The right to own property alone as well as in 
association with others: 
(vi) The right to inherit; 
(vii) The right to freedom of thought, conscience and 
religion; 
(vin) The right to freedom of opinion and expression; 
(ix) The right to freedom of peaceful assembly and 
association; 


(e) Economic, social and cultural rights, in particular: 


(i) The rights to work, to free choice of employ- 
ment, to just and favourable conditions of 
work, to protection against unemployment, to 
equal pay for equal work, to just and favour- 
able remuneration; 


(ii) The right to form and join trade unions; 

(iii) The right to housing; 

(iv) The right to public health, medical care, social 
security and social services; 


(v) The right to education and training: 
(vi) The right to equal participation in cultural 
activities; 
(f) The right of access to any place or service intended 
for use by the general public, such as transport, hotels, 
restaurants, cafés, theatres and parks. 


Article 6 


States Parties shall assure to everyone within their 
jurisdiction effective protection and remedies, through 
the competent national tribunals and other State insti- 
tutions, against any acts of racial discrimination which 
violate his human rights and fundamental freedoms 
contrary to this Convention, as well as the right to 
seek from such tribunals just and adequate reparation 
or satisfaction for any damage suffered as a result of 
sucn discrimination. 


Article 7 


States Parties undertake to adopt immediate and 
effective measures, particularly in the fields of teaching, 
education, culture and information, with a view to 
combating prejudices which lead to racial discrimination 
and to promoting understanding, tolerance and friendship 
among nations and racial or ethnical groups, as well as to 
propagating the purposes and principles of the Charter 
of the United Nations, the Universal Declaration of 
Human. Rights, the United Nations Declaration on the 
Elimination of All Forms of Racial Discrimination, and 
this Convention. 


PART II 


Article 8 


1. There shall be established a Committee on the 
Elimination of Racial Discrimination (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the Committee) consisting of eighteen 
experts of high moral standing and acknowledged im- 
partiality elected by States Parties from among their 
nationals, who shall serve in their personal capacity, 
consideration being given to equitable geographical 
distribution and to the representation of the different 
forms of civilization as well as of the principal legal 
systems. 

2. The members of the Committee shall be elected 
by secret ballot from a list of persons nominated by 
the States Parties. Each State Party may nominate one 
person from among its own nationals. 


3. The initial election shall be held six months after 
the date of the entry into force of this Convention. At 
least three months before the date of each election the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations shall address a 
letter to the States Parties inviting them to submit 
their nominations within two months. The Secretary- 
General shall prepare a list in alphabetical order of all 
persons thus nominated, indicating the States Parties 


which have nominated them, and shall submit it to the. 


States Parties. 


4. Elections of the members of the Committee shall 
be held at a meeting of States Parties convened by 
the Secretary-General at United Nations Headquarters. 


At that meeting, for which two thirds of the States 
Parties shall constitute a quorum, the persons elected 
to the Committee shall be those nominees who obtain 
the largest number of votes and an absolute majority 
of the votes of the representatives of States Parties 
present and voting. 


5. (a) The members of the Committee shall be elected 
for a term of four years. However, the terms of nine of the 
members elected at the first election shall expire at the end 
of two years; immediately after the first election the names 
of these nine members shall be chosen by lot by the 
Chairman of the Committee. 


(b) For the filling of casual vacancies, the State 
Party whose expert has ceased to function as a member 
of the Committee shall appoint another expert from 
among its nationals, subject to the approval of the Com- 
mittee. 


6. States Parties shall be responsible for the ex- 
penses of the members of the Committee while they are in 
performance of Committee duties. 


Article 9 


1. States Parties undertake to submit to the Sec- 
retary-General of the United Nations, for considera- 
tion by the Committee, a report on the legislative, judicial, 
administrative or other measures which they have adopted 
and which give effect to the provisions of this Convention: 
(a) within one year after the entry into force of the 
Convention for the State concerned; and (b) thereafter 


every two years and whenever the Committee so requests. 


The Committee may request further information from 
the States Parties. 


2. The Committee shall report annually, through the 
Secretary-General, to the General Assembly of the United 
Nations on its activities and may make suggestions and 
general recommendations based on the examination of the 


‘reports and information received from the States Parties. 


Such suggestions and general recommendations shall be 
reported to the General Assembly together with com- 
ments, if any, from States Parties. 


Article 10 


1. The Committee shall adopt its own rules of pro- 
cedure. 


2. The Committee shall elect its officers for a term 
of two years. 


3. The secretariat of the Committee shall be pro- 
vided by the Secretary-General of the United Nations. 


4. The meetings of the Committee shall normally 
be held at United Nations Headquarters. 


Article 11 


1. If a State Party considers that another State 
Party is not giving effect to the provisions of this Con- 
vention, it may bring the matter to the attention of the 
Committee. The Committee shall then transmit the 
communication to the State Party concerned. Within 
three months, the receiving State shall submit to the 
Committee written explanations or statements clarifying 
the matter and the remedy, if any, that may have been 
taken by that State. 


2. If the matter is not adjusted to the satisfaction 
of both parties, either by bilateral negotiations or by 
any other procedure open to them, within six months 
after the receipt by the receiving State of the initial 
communication, either State shall have the right to refer 
the matter again to the Committee by notifying the 
Committee and also the other State. 


3. The Committee shall deal with a matter referred 
to it in accordance with paragraph 2 of this article after 
it has ascertained that all available domestic remedies 
have been invoked and exhausted in the case, in conform- 
ity with the generally recognized principles of interna- 
tional law. This shall not be the rule where the applica- 
tion of the remedies is unreasonably prolonged. 

4. In any matter referred to it, the Committee may 
call upon the States Parties concerned to supply any 
other relevant information. 


5. When any matter arising out of this article is 
being considered by the Committee, the States Parties 
concerned shall be entitled to send a representative 
to take part in the proceedings of the Committee, with- 
out voting rights, while the matter is under consideration. 


Article 12 


1. (a) After the Committee has obtained and col- 
lated all the information it deems necessary, the Chair- 
man shall appoint an ad hoc Conciliation Commission 
(hereinafter referred to as the Commission) comprising 
five persons who may or may not be members of the 
Committee. The members of the Commission shall be 
appointed with the unanimous consent of the parties to 
the dispute, and its good offices shall be made available 
to the States concerned with a view to an amicable 
solution of the matter on the basis of respect for this 
Convention. 


(b) If the States parties to the dispute fail to reach 
agreement within three months on all or part of the 
composition of the Commission, the members of the 
Commission not agreed upon by the States parties to 
the dispute shall be elected by secret ballot by a two- 
thirds majority vote of the Committee from among its 
own members. 


2. The members of the Commission shall serve in 
their personal capacity. They shall not be nationals 
of the States parties to the dispute or of a State not 
Party to this Convention. 


3. The Commission shall elect its own Chairman 
and adopt its own rules of procedure. 


4. The meetings of the Commission shall normally 
be held at United Nations Headquarters or at any 
other convenient place as determined by the Com- 
mission. 

5. The secretariat provided in accordance with arti- 
cle 10, paragraph 3, of this Convention shall also service 
the Commission whenever a dispute among States Parties 
brings the Commission into being. 


6. The States parties to the dispute shall share equally 
all the expenses of the members of the Commission in 
accordance with estimates to be provided by the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations. 
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7. The Secretary-General shall be empowered to 
pay the expenses of the members of the Commission, 
if necessary, before reimbursement by the States parties 
to the dispute in accordance with paragraph 6 of this 
article. 


8. The information obtained and collated by the 
Committee shall be made available to the Commission, 
and the Commission may call upon the States concerned 
to supply any other relevant information. 


Article 13 


1. When the Commission has fully considered the 
matter, it shall prepare and submit to the Chairman 
of the Committee a report embodying its findings on 
all questions of fact relevant to the issue between the 
parties and containing such recommendations as it 
may think proper for the amicable solution of the 
dispute. 

2. The Chairman of the Committee shall communicate 
the report of the Commission to each of the States parties 
to the dispute. These States shall, within three months, 
inform the Chairman of the Committee whether or not 
they accept the recommendations contained in the report 
of the Commission. 


3. After the period provided for in paragraph 2 
of this article, the Chairman of the Committee shall 
communicate the report of the Commission and the 
declarations of the States Parties concerned to the other 
States Parties to this Convention. 


Article 14 


1. A State Party may at any time declare that it 
recognizes the competence of the Committee to receive 
and consider communications from individuals or 
groups of individuals within its jurisdiction claiming 
to be victims of a violation by that State Party of any 
of the rights set forth in this Convention. No commu- 
nication shall be received by the Committee if it concerns 
a State Party which has not made such a declaration. 


2. Any State Party which makes a declaration as 
provided for in paragraph | of this article may establish 
or indicate a body within its national legal order which 
shall be competent to receive and consider petitions from 
individuals and groups of individuals within its jurisdic- 
tion who claim to be victims of a violation of any of the 
rights set forth in this Convention and who have ex- 
hausted other available local remedies. 


3. A declaration made in accordance with paragraph 1 
of this article and the name of any body established or 
indicated in accordance with paragraph 2 of this article 
shall be deposited by the State Party concerned with the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations, who shall 
transmit copies thereof to the other States Parties. A 
declaration may be withdrawn at any time by notification 
to the Secretary-General, but such a withdrawal shall 
not affect communications pending before the Committee. 


4. A register of petitions shall be kept by the body 
established or indicated in accordance with paragraph 2 
of this article, and certified copies of the register shall be 
filed annually through appropriate channels with the 
Secretary-General on the understanding that the contents 
shall not be publicly disclosed. 
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5. In the event of failure to obtain satisfaction from 
the body established or indicated in accordance with 
paragraph 2 of this article, the petitioner shall have 
the right to communicate the matter to the Committee 
within six months. 


6. (a) The Committee shall confidentially bring 
any communication referred to it to the attention of 
the State Party alleged to be violating any provision 
of this Convention, but the identity of the individual 
or groups of individuals concerned shall not be revealed 
without his or their express consent. The Committee 
shall not receive anonymous communications. 

(b) Within three months, the receiving State shall 
submit to the Committee written explanations or state- 
ments clarifying the matter and the remedy, if any, that 
may have been taken by that State. 


7. (a) The Committee shall consider communica- 
tions in the light of all information made available 
to it by the State Party concerned and by the petitioner. 
The Committee shall not consider any communication 
from a petitioner unless it has ascertained that the peti- 
tioner has exhausted all available domestic remedies. 
However, this shall not be the rule where the application 
of the remedies is unreasonably prolonged. 


(5) The Committee shall forward its suggestions and 
recommendations, if any, to the State Party concerned 
and to the petitioner. 


8. The Committee shall include in its annual report 
a summary of such communications and, where ap- 
propriate, a summary of the explanations and state- 
ments of the States Parties concerned and of its own 
suggestions and recommendations. 


9. The Committee shall be competent to exercise the 
functions provided for in this article only when at least 
ten States Parties to this Convention are bound by 
declarations in accordance with paragraph 1 of this 
article. 


Article 15 


1. Pending the achievement of the objectives of the 
Declaration on the Granting of Independence to Colonial 
Countries and Peoples, contained in General Assembly 
resolution 1514 (XV) of 14 December 1960, the provisions 
of this Convention shall in no way limit the right of 
petition granted to these peoples by other international 
instruments or by the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies. 


2. (a) The Committee established under article 8, 
paragraph 1, of this Convention shall receive copies 
of the petitions from, and submit expressions of opinion 
and recommendations on these petitions to, the bodies 
of the United Nations which deal with matters directly 
related to the principles and objectives of this Convention 
in their consideration of petitions from the inhabitants 
of Trust and Non-Self-Governing Territories and all 
other territories to which General Assembly resolution 
1514 (XV) applies, relating to matters covered by this 
Convention which are before these bodies. 

(b) The Committee shall receive from the competent 


bodies of the United Nations copies of the reports 
concerning the legislative, judicial, administrative or 


other measures directly related to the principles and 
objectives of this Convention applied by the administering 
Powers within the Territories mentioned in subparagraph 
(a) of this paragraph, and shall express opinions and make 
recommendations to these bodies. 


3. The Committee shall include in its report to the 
General Assembly a summary of the petitions and reports 
it has received from United Nations bodies, and the 
expressions of opinion and recommendations of the 
Committee relating to the said petitions and reports. 


4. The Committee shall request from the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations all information relevant 
to the objectives of this Convention and available to 
him regarding the Territories mentioned in paragraph 2 
(a) of this article. 


Article 16 


The provisions of this Convention concerning the 
settlement of disputes or complaints shall be applied 
without prejudice to other procedures for settling dis- 
putes or complaints in the field of discrimination laid 
down in the constituent instruments of, or in conventions 
adopted by, the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies, and shall not prevent the States Parties from 
having recourse to other procedures for settling a dis- 
pute in accordance with general or special international 
agreements in force between them. 


PART II 


Article 17 


1. This Convention is open for signature by any 
State Member of the United Nations or member of 
any of its specialized agencies, by any State Party to 
the Statute of the International Court of Justice, and 
by any other State which has been invited by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations to become a Party 
to this Convention. 


2. This Convention is subject to ratification. Ins- 
truments of ratification shall be deposited with the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations. 


Article 18 


1. This Convention shall be open to accession by 
any State referred to in article 17, paragraph 1, of the 
Convention. 


2. Accession shall be effected by the deposit of an 
instrument of accession with the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations. 


Article 19 


1. This Convention shall enter into force on the 
thirtieth day after the date of the deposit with the Sec- 
retary-General of the United Nations of the twenty- 
seventh instrument of ratification or instrument of 
accession. 
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2. For each State ratifying this Convention or acced- 
ing to it after the deposit of the twenty-seventh instru- 
ment of ratification or instrument of accession, the 
Convention shall enter into force on the thirtieth day 
after the date of the deposit of its own instrument of 
ratification or instrument of accession. 


Article 20 


1. The Secretary-General of the United Nations 
shall receive and circulate to all States which are or may 
become Parties to this Conyention reservations made by 
States at the time of ratification or accession. Any State 
which objects to the reservation shall, within a period 
of ninety days from the date of the said communication, 
notify the Secretary-General that it does not accept it. 


2. A reservation incompatible with the object and 
purpose of this Convention shall not be permitted, nor 
shall a reservation the effect of which would inhibit 
the operation of any of the bodies established by this 
Convention be allowed. A reservation shall be considered 
incompatible or inhibitive if at least two thirds of the 
States Parties to this Convention object to it. 


3. Reservations may be withdrawn at any time by 
notification to this effect addressed to the Secretary- 
General. Such notification shall take effect on the date 
on which it is received. 


Article 21 


A State Party may denounce this Convention by 
written notification to the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations. Denunciation shall take effect one year 
after the date of receipt of the notification by the Secretary- 
General. 


Article 22 


Any dispute between two or more States Parties 
with respect to the interpretation or application of this 
Convention, which is not settled by negotiation or by 
the procedures expressly provided for in this Convention, 
shall, at the request of any of the parties to the dispute, 
be referred to the International Court of Justice for 
decision, unless the disputants agree to another mode of 
settlement. 


Article 23 


1. A request for the revision of this Convention 
may be made at any time by any State Party by means 
of a notification in writing addressed to the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations. 


2. The General Assembly of the United Nations 
shall decide upon the steps, if any, to be taken in respect 
of such a request. 


Article 24 


The Secretary-General of the United Nations shall 
inform all States referred to in article 17, paragraph 1, 
of this Convention of the following particulars: 

(a) Signatures, ratifications and accessions 
articles 17 and 18; 


under 


(b) The date of entry into force of this Convention 
under article 19; 

(c) Communications and declarations received under 
articles 14, 20 and 23; 


(d) Denunciations under article 21. 


Article 25 


1. This Convention, of which the Chinese, English, 
French, Russian and Spanish texts are equally authentic, 
shall be deposited in the archives of the United Nations. 

2. The Secretary-General of the United Nations 
shall transmit certified copies of this Convention to all 
States belonging to any of the categories mentioned in 
article 17, paragraph 1, of the Convention. 
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Fe OTR TE ANLCOERED 


This report was submitted to the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations in January 1983. It is published so 
that it can be made available to interested groups and 
individuals. 


Through this publication, it is hoped that Canadians 
will be encouraged to become familiar with the measures 
adopted in Canada to ensure the implementation of the 
International Convention on the Elimination of All 
Forms of Racial Discrimination. It is also hoped that 
readers will take this opportunity to broaden their 
understanding of the obligations contracted by Canada 
borough. tts. catitication ~of, this, important’ inter=— 
national treaty. 


Contes) of. the “report, in Canada’s | Ewo official 
languages, can be obtained from the Human Rights 
Directorate of the Department of the Secretary of State 
jerOtrawal, or at any regional~ or local office “of jthe 
Department of the Secretary of State throughout 
Canada. Copies of previous reports on the same 
Convention can also be obtained from the Human Rights 
Directorate of the Department of the Secretary of State 
in Ottawa. These reports are distributed free of 
charge. 


This edition of the report reflects minor editorial 
corrections made to the text after it was submitted to 
the United Nations in January 1983. 


April 1983 
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FIRST PART: GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


A. Presentation of the Report 


The International Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of 
Racial Discrimination was adopted and opened for signature and 
ratification by the United Nations General Assembly resolution 
2106 A (xx) of December 21, 1965. It entered into force on 
January 4, 1969, that is, 30 days after the date of the deposit 
with the Secretary-General of the 27th instrument of ratification 
or accession. 


Canada signed the Convention on August 24, 1966 and ratified it 
Onmoctober 14711970. According to article 19, the Convention 
entered into force for Canada 30 days after the date of the 
deposit of its instrument of ratification. 


In accordance with article 9 of the Convention, Canada submitted 
a first report one year after the entry into force of the 


Convention for Canada, and every two years thereafter. The 
present report is the sixth submitted by Canada on implementation 
Omnm thesrprovisionsy ofs7thes Convention in thisicountry. It was 


prepared in response to note G/S0 237/2 (2) of the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations dated May 27, 1981, and, as far as 
possible, on the basis of the "Revised General Guidelines" 
adopted by the Committee on the Elimination of Racial 
Discrimination. 


Be Structure of the Report 


The report is divided into three parts. The first part contains 
a general introduction; the second part deals with the measures 
adopted by the federal government and by the governments of the 
Northwest Territories and the Yukon Territory; the third part 
deals with measures adopted by the various provinces. Appendices 
contain a table on the distribution of persons granted Canadian 
PEerzenciip:s GAUGING -S19S0rv andr 11198 1931 “byre countrycsot” former 
allegiance; the list of documents sent to the Secretary-General 
Sietie United Nationsiewithol tists reports! theiatext of- the 
International Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of 
Racial Discrimination, and the "Revised General Guidelines 
Concerning the Form and Contents of Reports" adopted by the 
Committee on the Elimination of Racial Discrimination. 


Ce General Legal Framework 


The new guidelines call for a brief overview of the general legal 
framework within which racial discrimination is prohibited in 
Canada. The following pages provide a few comments on this 
subject, particularly with regard to the new constitutional 


provisions which guarantee residents of Canada the enjoyment of 
certain rights and freedoms. 
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(i) Distribution of Constitutional Powers 


Within Canadian confederation the powers of government are 
exercised by the federal, the provincial and, pursuant to a 
delegation of powers by Parliament, the territorial governments. 
Unlike the provinces, which are allocated very specific areas of 
responsibility by the Constitution Act, 1867 (formerly the 
British North America Act, 1867), the territories are the 
creation of the Parliament of Canada. All governments have human 
rights responsibilities, each within its areas of jurisdiction, 
and the implementation of the provisions of the International 
Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of Racial 
Discrimination requires measures to be taken by all governments, 
federal, territorial and provincial. 


(ii) New Constitutional Provisions 


At the request of Canada, the Parliament of the United Kingdom 
enacted the Canada Act, 1982. Appended to this Act is the 
Constitution Act, 1982 which came into force on April 17, 1982. 


The ?Constitutiont Ache 982 Hcontains £asicharterssoL in te and 
freedoms (the Canadian Charter of Rights and Freedoms) and 
additional provisions which contribute to the protection and 
implementation of the rights enunciated in the International 
Convention on the Elimination” of All Forms OF Racial 
Discrimination. 


Canadian Charter of Rights and Freedoms 


The Canadian Charter of Rights and Freedoms provides protection 
of the following: 


= fundamental freedoms; 

- democratic rights; 

~ mobility rights; 

- legal rights; 

- equality rights for all individuals; 
= official languages of Canada; 

= minority language education rights; 
Canada's multicultural heritage; and 
- aboriginal rights and freedoms. 


The effect of these constitutional changes in Canada is to 
prohibit federal, provincial and territorial governments in 
Canada from enacting or enforcing laws which may conflict with 
the rights and freedoms therein defined, or from acting in any 
way which conflicts with those rights and freedoms. The 
inclusion of the Charter in the Constitution of Canada transforms 


1% Copies of the Act are forwarded to the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations as reference material for the members of 
the Committee on the Elimination of Racial Discrimination. 
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its provisions into a part of the supreme law of the country, 
with the effect that any law enacted through the normal 
legislative process which is inconsistent with any of the 
guaranteed rights and freedoms isteetohltheawextents «of eithe 
inconsistency, #0fihino0o#eforcesmandimefftects This is clearly 
established by section 52(1) of the Constitution Act 01982: 


"The Constitution of Canada is the supreme law of 
Canada, and any law that is inconsistent with the 
provisions of the Constitution is, to the extent of the 
inconsistencyrtoftnotfonce orteffect.” 


By virtue of section 32, the Canadian Charter of Rights and 
Freedoms applies to all matters within the authority Of che 
federal, provincial and territorial governments, respectively. 
However, under section 33, Parliament or the legislature of a 
province may expressly declare in an Act of Parliament or of the 
legislature, as the case may be, that the Actiforssa provision 
thereof shall operate notwithstanding a provision included in 
section 2 (fundamental freedoms) or sections 7 to 15 (legal and 
equality rights)Nof the Charter. ‘Such a declaration would cease 
to have effect five years after it came into force but could be 
re-enacted thereafter. 


The Charter provides also that the guarantees of the rights and 
freedoms set out in it are subject only to such reasonable limits 
prescribed by law as can be demonstrably justified ina free and 
democratic society (section 1). 


Insofar as discrimination (including racial discrimination) is 
concerned, subsection 15(1) of the Canadian Charter of Rights and 
Freedoms provides that: 


"Every individual is equal before and under the law and 
has the right to the equal protection and equal benefit 
of the law without discrimination, and in particular, 
without discrimination based on race, national or 
ethnic origin, colour, religion, sex, age or mental or 
physical disability." 


Furthermore, subsection 15(2) permits the adoption of special 
programs in favour of disadvantaged individuals and groups by 
Stating. that: 


"Subsection (1) does not preclude any law, program or 
activity that has as its object the amelioration of 
conditions of disadvantaged individuals or groups 
including those that are disadvantaged because of race, 
national or ethnic origin, colour, religion, sex, age 
or mental or physical disability." 


Section 15 thus confers a constitutional right on an individual 
to be free from racial discrimination before and under the law, 
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as well as the right to the equal benefit and protection of the 
law without racial discrimination. 


Where an individual alleges that any of his/her rights in section 
15 have been breached by government legislative or executive 
action, he/she may seek an appropriate remedy under subsection 
24(1) of the Charter, which provides that: 


"Anyone whose rights or freedoms, as guaranteed by this 
Charter, have been infringed or denied may apply to a 
court of competent jurisdiction to obtain such remedy 
as the court. :considers i appropriate hand juste ingithe 
circumstances." 


By virtue of section 32, however, section 15 will come into force 
only three years after the entry into force of the Charter, that 
is three years after the 17th of April 1982. The reason for the 
delay is to give the federal, -provincial and territorial 
governments time to review and change any laws that may not 
conform to the safeguards provided by that section. 


In the meantime, however, Canadians are not left without 
protection of their rights as the provisions of the existing 
federal and provincial human rights legislation remained in force 
after the entry into force of the Charter and will continue to 
operate even after section 15 comes into force. 


Beyond reliance on section 24(1) Of: the = Charters! forsotan 
appropriate remedy, an individual who alleges a breach of his/her 
rights under the Charter may rely on general legal principles 
which give him/her standing to seek a declaratory judgment 
relative to an allegedly discriminatory provision or practice. 
Where any prohibited discrimination is found to exist, a court in 
Canada is empowered to declare it of no force and effect, having 
regard to the supremacy of the Charter as a, part of the 
Constitution, pursuant to section 52 which is set out above. 


The entrenchment of the Canadian Charter of Rights and Freedoms 
in the Canadian constitution contributes significantly to the 


goals. and objectives _enunciated in article 2(1) of “the 
International Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of 
Racial «oDrscrimintion: The Charter represents an effective 


undertaking by Canada not to engage in any act or practice of 
racial discrimination against persons, groups of persons or 
institutions and to ensure that all public authorities and public 
institutions, sact am, conformitys, wilth! Bthis undertaking. The 
enforceability of this undertaking is assured under the Charter, 
and its precise effect on the basic obligations under the 
Convention will accordingly fall to be determined by the Courts, 
in the particular factual circumstances of cases in which the 
requirements of the Convention are in issue. 


In addition, many of the specific rights found in article 5 of 
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the Convention have been constitutionally secured through the 
entrenchment of the Charter. Political rights, as defined in 
article 5(c) of the Convention, are to a large extent protected 
by section 3 of the Canadian Charter which provides that: 


"Every citizen of Canada has the right to vote nea 
election of members of the House of Commons or of a 
legislative assembly and to be qualified for membership 
therein." 


The right to freedom of movement and residence within the borders 
of a state and the right to leave any country, including one's 
own, and to return to one's country are provided for in section 6 
of the Canadian Charter: 


"(1) Every citizen of Canada has the right to enter, 
remain in and leave Canada. 


(2) Every citizen of Canada and every person who has 
the status of a permanent resident of Canada has 
the right 


a) totimove to “andi. take wo residence In any 
province; and 


b) to pursue the gaining of a livelihood in any 
province." 


The rights specified in subsection (2) are subject to any laws or 
practices of general application in force in a province other 
than those that discriminate on the basis of province of present 
or previous residence, and to any laws providing for reasonable 
residency requirements as a qualification for the receipt of 
publicly provided social services. These provisions, however, do 
not preclude any law, program or activity that has as its object 
the amelioration in a province of conditions of individuals in 
that province who are socially or economically disadvantaged if 
the rate of employment in that province is below the rate of 
employment in Canada. 


The classical civil liberties such as freedom of thought, 
conscience, religion, opinion, expression, peaceful assembly and 
association, as outlined in article 5(d)(vil), Guidi) BandimGixi) lot 
the Convention are now protected by section 2 of the Charter: 


"Everyone has the following fundamental freedoms: 
a) freedom of conscience and religion ; 
b) freedom of thought, belief, opinion and 


expression, including freedom of the press and 
other media of communication ; 
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c) freedom of peaceful assembly ; and 
d) freedom of association." 


By virtue of section 15 of the Charter, cited above, all of these 
fundamental rights and freedoms are guaranteed to everyone 
without discrimination based on, inter alia, race, national or 
ethnic: origin; or, colour. \uinevaddi tion, rebtective: remedves 0: 
any breaches of the basic principles discussed above (as required 
by article 6 of the Convention) are provided for in section 24 of 


the: Charter ,/and#byssectiont52fofMthetiConstitubiontact 9927 
accordance with basic Canadian constitutional law doctrines. 


In addition to the provisions reviewed above, the Canadian 
Charter of Rights and Freedoms contains provisions designed to 
guarantee the rights of the aboriginal peoples of Canada: it 
deals with the official languages of Canada; and it protects the 
educational rights of English and French language minorities. 
The Charter also deals with the preservation of the multicultural 
heritage of Canadians. 


Rights of the Aboriginal Peoples of Canada 


With regard to the rights of the aboriginal peoples of Canada, 
section 25 of the Charter states that the guarantee of the rights 
and freedoms contained in it shall not be construed as to 
abrogate or derogate from any aboriginal, treaty or other rights 
or freedoms that pertain to the aboriginal peoples of Canada. 


In addition, section 35 of the Constitutional Act, 1982 further 
provides that their existing aboriginal and treaty rights are 
recognized and affirmed. The Act defines "aboriginal peoples of 
Canada" as including the Indian, Inuit and Métis peoples of 
Canada. 


Finally, the Constitution Act, 1982) provides, in section 37, that 
the conference which is to be convened within one year after its 
entry into “force shall ‘have “included in dts’ agenda “aneeiten 
respecting constitutional: matters that directly affectumthe 
aboriginal peoples of Canada, including the identification and 
definition of the rights of these peoples to be included in the 
Constitution of Canada, and that the Prime Minister of Canada 
Shall invite representatives of those peoples to participate in 
the discussions on that item. The conference is scheduled for 
mid-March 1983. 


Official Languages of Canada 


The Canadian Charter of Rights and Freedoms confirms that English 
and French are Canada's official languages, meaning that people 
have the right, among other things, to communicate in English or 
French with the federal government and to receive services in the 
official language of their choice wherever there is a Significant 
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demand for services in that language. They also have the right 
to use English or French in Parliament and in all courts of law 
under federal jurisdiction. However, there is nothing in these 
sections that will require anyone to become bilingual. Rather, 
they will ensure that the federal government can serve members of 
the public in the official language of their choice. 


BThe Charter also recognizes English and French as the official 

languages of New Brunswick, at the specific request of that 
province. The people of New Brunswick will have the 
constitutional right to use either official language in dealings 
with their government, in their legislative assembly and before 
the provincial courts. 


Minority Language Educational Rights 


With regard to minority language educational rights, section 23 
of the Charter provides the following: 


‘(lj .cLerzens, Offs €anada 


(a) .whose first "language learned and still 
understood is that of the English or French 
inauis Bic minority population Of the 
province in which they reside, or 


(b) who have received their primary school 
instruction in Canada in English or French 
and reside in a province where the language 
in which they received that instruction is 
thew planguage sor sothe s Englrshiy vor, hrench 
linguistic minority population of the 
province, 


haves thew right to have aitheir children receive 
primary and secondary school instruction in that 
language in that province. 


(2) Citizens of Canada of whom any child has received 
or is receiving primary or secondary school 
instruction in English or French in Canada, have 
the right to have all their children receive 
primary and secondary school instruction in the 
same language. 


(3) The right of citizens of Canada under subsections 
(1) and (2) to have their children receive primary 
and secondary school instruction in the language 
of the English or French linguistic minority 
population of a province 


(a) applies wherever in the province the number 
of children of citizens who have such a right 
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is sufficient to warrant the provision to 
them out of public funds of minority language 
instruction; and 


(b) includes, where the number of those children 
so warrants, the right to have them receive 


that instruction in minority language 
educational facilities provided out of public 
funds." 


Multicultural Heritage 


With regard to the multicultural heritage of Canada, section 27 
of the Canadian Charter of Rights and Freedoms provides the 
following: 


"This Charter shall be interpreted in a manner 
consistent with the preservation and enhancement of the 
multicultural heritage of Canadians." 


Promotion of Equal Opportunities 


The Constitution Act, 1982 contains an additional feature which 
has some relevance to the provisions of the Convention. The Act, 
in effect, contains a commitment to promote equal opportunities 
and it recognizes the principle of equalization payments to 
compensate for regional disparities. Section 36 provides that: 


"1, Without altering the legislative authority of 
Parliament or of the provincial legislatures, or 
the rights of any of them with respect to the 
exercise of their legislative authority, Parlia- 
ment and the legislature, together with the 
government of Canada and the provincial govern- 
ments, are committed to 


a) promoting equal opportunities for the well- 
being of Canadians; 


b) furthering economic development to reduce dis- 
parity in opportunities; and 


Gc) “providing essential public services OË 
reasonable quality to all Canadians. 


Zs Parliament and the government of Canada are 
committed to the principle of making equalization 
payments to ensure that provincial governments 
have sufficient revenues to provide reasonably 
comparable levels of public services at reasonably 
comparable levels of taxation." 


(iii) Legislation Against Racial Discrimination 
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The federal government and provincial governments have all passed 
human rights laws containing provisions against various forms of 
aascrimination including » racial discrimination. These laws 
generally prohibit discrimination in employment, housing, public 
services and places to which the public is admitted, insofar as 
these areas are under the jurisdiction of the government 
concerned. 


These laws are administered by human rights commissions which are 
invested with the necessary powers of inquiry and intervention. 
In general, the commissions must seek to settle complaints 
outside the judicial system. However, if they are unable to 
settle a complaint they may bring it before a Board of Inquiry 
which will conduct a public inquiry and render a decision. A 
Board of Inquiry's decision is of legal force and can be appealed 
before a superior court. 


The laws provide for penalties in case of violation of their 
provisions and compensation for the victims of such violations. 


The commissions charged with administering these laws also have a 
Mandate to educate the public and can adopt various programs for 
the elimination of prejudice and discrimination. A number of 
them can also adopt or approve special programs in favour of 
disadvantaged groups. 


As previous reports have provided details on these laws and 
considerable information on the activities of the human rights 
commissions, this information does not need to be repeated here. 
This report will, however, discuss changes which have taken place 
during this period, in particular in Ontario where a new human 
rights code was adopted. 


The texts of the laws mentioned in previous reports have already 
been sent to the Secretary-General of the United Nations. Given 
the rather unique character of the boards of inquiry established 
in Canada under the human rights laws, it was deemed useful to 
send some examples of decisions rendered by these boards to the 
Secretary-General for the use of members of the Committee on the 
Elimination of Racial Discrimination. ASE Sts yattached® tn 
Appendix II. 


Die Enforceability of the Provisions of the Convention before 
the Courts 


In Canada, international treaty law does not automatically become 
part of domestic law. On the other hand, the International 
Convention on the Blamination Of All Forms of Racial 
Discrimination has not been incorporated into Canadian law as 
such. Canadian law does, however, contain many provisions which 
give effect to the rights recognized by the Convention and, 
although the Convention itself cannot be invoked before the 
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courts, the principles it contains can be invoked insofar as 
these principles are already recognized in Canadian domestic law. 


Ee Implementation of the Provisions of Article 4 of the 
Convention 


Previous reports have discussed the measures adopted by the 
federal government and the provincial governments in this 
regard. These measures were presented in detail in an annex to 
the third report submitted by Canada in response to the request 
from the Committee on the Elimination of Racial Discrimination. 
Subsequent reports discussed measures adopted thereafter. 


Moreover, Canada's position with regard to article 4 (b) under 
which the States Parties have undertaken to "declare illegal and 
prohibit organizations . . . which promote and incite racial 
discrimination. jand em —.) «recognizer tpartircipationsmine Shen 
organization . . . as an offence punishable by law" was explained 
to the Committee on the Elimination of Racial Discrimination in 
response to questions asked by the members of the Committee. 


The governments in Canada strongly condemn the activities of such 
Organizations and use existing laws to repress any illegal acts 
that they might commit. However, when it is a matter of 
prohibiting the existence of certain organizations, they are 
aware of the provisions of article 4 of the Convention which 
Stipulate that the measures provided for in paragraphs (a), (b) 
and (c) must be adopted with "due regard to the principles 
embodied in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights and the 
rights expressly set forth in article 5 of this Convention". 


Groups which preach racism are rare in Canada and their influence 


on the general public is minimal. Their activities are 
infrequent for the most part and usually give rise to general 
disapproval. Although public and private organizations 


interested in human rights do not generally support the adoption 
of measures which would prohibit the existence of such groups, 
they do not hesitate to condemn them and to conduct campaigns 
against their activities. The following resolution adopted in 
June 1981 by the Canadian Association of Statutory Human Rights 
Agencies is a case in point: 


"Be it resolved that the Canadian Association of 
Statutory Human Rights Agencies condemns and opposes 
any individual or organization that preaches racial, 
ethnic or religious intolerance such as the Ku Klux 
Klan and calls upon the federal, provincial, 
territorial and municipal governments to immediately 
adopt positive measures to strengthen legal provisions 
and enforcement measures in order to eradicate all 
incitement to such discrimination and subversion." 


Fs Demographic Composition of the Canadian Population 
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In its General Recommendation IV, adopted on August 16, 1973, the 
Committee on the Elimination of Racial Discrimination invited 
States Parties to the Convention to include in their reports 
relevant information on the demographic composition of the 
population. Such information, based on the 1971 Census, was 
provided to the Committee. New information on the demographic 
composition of the population of Canada was gathered during the 
1981 census and is now being compiled. The results will be 
BAilable in 1983 and. wild:.be included in, the. first report 
submitted following their publication. 


The fifth report submitted by Canada under the Convention 
contained a table which indicated the diversity of origins of 
persons granted Canadian citizenship during 1979. The tables for 
the years 1980-1981, appearing as Appendix I to this report, also 


indicate the increasing diversity of the Canadian population. 
SECOND PART: FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
A. General 


This part will deal with measures adopted by the federal 
government and by the governments of the Northwest Territories 
and the Yukon Territory. 


With the exception of the new constitutional measures mentioned 
in the first part of this report, the principal legislative and 
administrative measures which implement the provisions of the 
Convention at the federal level were adopted prior to the period 
under review in this report and have already been described in 
previous reports. These measures remain in force. 


This report will focus on new measures adopted during this period 


and new developments in the areas already discussed in previous 
Reports. 


B. Information in relation to each of the articles contained in 
Pare. bavactuclesa2etos/ )iwotyehe Convention 


Article 2 of the Convention 


The measures adopted with regard to this article have been 
described in previous reports and remain in force. The situation 
has not changed with the exception of the following developments 
in relation to paragraphs 1 (c), 1 (e) and 2. 


Paragraph 2.1 (c) provides that: 


"Rach State Party shall take effective measures to review 
governmental, national and local policies, and to amend, 
rescind or nullify any laws and regulations which have the 
effect of creating or perpetuating racial discrimination 
wherever it exists;" 
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As a result of the inclusion of the Canadian Charter of Rights 
and Freedoms in the Canadian Constitution, the federal government 
has undertaken a review of its laws and regulations to determine 
whether their provisions are in accordance with the provisions of 
the Charter. This review is being conducted by the Department of 
Justice. It is aimed at identifying those legislative provisions 
which would not be in accordance with the Charter so that 
Parliament can make the necessary amendments. 


Paragraph 2.1 (e) states that: 


"Bach State Party undertakes to encourage, where 
appropriate, integrationist, multi-racial organizations and 
movements and other means of eliminating barriers between 
races, and to discourage anything which tends to strengthen 
racial division." 


Previous reports have discussed the many programs which relate to 
these provisions of the Convention, including the programs of the 
Department of the Secretary of State in the fields of human 
rights, multiculturalism, assistance to Native groups and 
assistance to official language minority groups. 


These programs, which are aimed at promoting the respect of human 
rights, ensuring the development of certain disadvantaged racial 


and ethnic groups and guaranteeing such groups the full and equal 
enjoyment of fundamental rights and freedoms (as provided under 


article 1.2 of the Convention), remain in force. 
Priority to Human Rights 


During the period under discussion in this report, the question 
of human rights became a new priority for the Government of 
Canada. Additional staff was assigned to this area and the 
various departments undertook to increase their efforts with 
regard to information and public education programs. One example 
of this is the creation of a Race Relations Unit within the 
Department of the Secretary of State, as explained below. 


Multiculturalism and Race Relations 


In 1981, the Multiculturalism Directorate of the Department of 
the Secretary of State celebrated the tenth anniversary of the 
establishment of the multiculturalism policy. 


During that year particular focus was placed on activities 
addressing the problems associated with race relations and on 
efforts to increase the knowledge and awareness of all Canadians 
in respect to the diversity of the society in which they live. 


In June 1981, the Minister of State’ for’ Multicultupalicm 
announced the development of a special program designed to give 
specific direction and support to research and projects dealing 


tes 


with the particular concerns of visible minorities and to promote 
greater cross-cultural communications. 


A variety of pilot projects were initiated, a poll measuring 
Canadian attitudes was conducted and a national symposium was 
organized to study the use of the laws in combating racism. This 
latter event brought together representatives of the visible 
minority communities, legal experts, representatives of the law 
enforcement agencies, human rights commissioners and 
representatives of all levels of government. 


During the summer of 1982, in order to continue the efforts 
undertaken to deal with the problems of racism, the Minister of 
State for Multiculturalism created a Race Relations Unit within 
the Multiculturalism Directorate. Earlier programs in this area 
included new funding for the development of educational material 
and a communications plan to stimulate public awareness of the 
issues. The new section will conduct research into such areas as 
the influence of economic factors on social tensions and the 
causes and implications of the recent resurgence of extreme right 
wing organizations. The findings of such research will assist 
the Multiculturalism Directorate in designing new programs. 


Paragraph 2.2 of the Convention stipulates: 


"States Parties shall, when the circumstances so 
warrant, take, in the social, economic, cultural and 
other fields, special and concrete measures to ensure 
the adequate development and protection of certain 
racial groups or individuals belonging to them, for the 
purpose of guaranteeing them the full and equal 
enjoyment of human rights and fundamental freedoms. 
These measures shall in no case entail as a consequence 
the maintenance of unequal or separate rights for 
different racial groups after the objectives for which 
they were taken have been achieved." 


The last report discussed legislative provisions promoting the 
adoption of such measures and the programs established in 
particular by the Canada Employment and Immigration Commission 
and the Public Service Commission. These measures remain in 
force. 


During the period under review the Canadian Human Rights 
Commission has developed criteria for the adoption of special 
programs and it has examined special programs proposed by 
employers. 


Special Programs Criteria 


Section 15 of the Canadian Human Rights Act permits and 
encourages’ the adoption of special programs to improve 
Opportunities for certain groups as a legitimate mechanism to 
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remedy discrimination and disadvantage. To assist employees who 
are contemplating this action, the Commission has developed 
Special Programs in Employment: Criteria for Compliance. This 
paper specifies the framework for the Commission's evaluation of 
Special program proposals -- either as part of the complaint 
Settlement or by agencies requesting advice and assistance in the 
voluntary establishment of a program. It states the criteria 
which the Commission will use in determining whether the plan 
constitutes a special program. 


The document outlines the steps to be taken in developing a 
Special program and includes an appendix of examples which 
illustrate the nature and scope of activities which may be 
undertaken in a special employment program under the Act. 


Appointment of Native People Exclusion Approval Order 
= EE REC CPAS RER CNE ON PAPPTOMALAUECTE TE 


The Appointment of Native People Exclusion Approval Order was 
approved, on the recommendation of the Public Service Commission 
of Canada, by the Governor in Council on December 3461984 < petthhie 
Order is intended to facilitate the appointment of Native persons 
to two special programs in the Department of Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development, by restricting recruitment and selection 
for positions in these programs to qualified Natives. Once 
appointed, Natives will have the opportunity to enhance their 
qualifications so that they may have access to other positions in 
the Public Service. While there are 523 positions listed in the 
Order, only about 200 of these will be used at any one time. The 
difference is to allow greater flexibility to the Department in 
identifying suitable positions. The Order expires in March 1986. 


The adoption of special programs in favour of members of 
disadvantaged groups has become a major undertaking in Canada 
during recent years. A detailed description will be presented in 
the next report. 


Article 3 of the Convention 


The "Revised General Guidelines" call for the following 
information regarding article 3 of the Convention: 


"A. Information on the legislative, judicial, administrative or 
other measures which give effect to the provisions of article 3 
of the Convention, in particular, to the condemnation of racial 
segregation and apartheid and to the undertaking to prevent, 
prohibit... and 4jeradicate ‘all practices -of!. this nature 
territories under the jurisdiction of the reporting State; 


B. Information on the status of diplomatic, economic and other 
relations between the reporting State and the racist regimes of 
southern Africa, as requested by the Committee in its General 
Recommendation III of 18 August 1972 and decision 2 (XI) 110 haa 
Aprids 1:9:7- 5:8 
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Canadian Policy on South Africa 


Successive Canadian governments have firmly, forcefully and 
repeatedly condemned South Africa's practice of apartheid as 
abhorrent and a gross violation of fundamental human rights. The 
Prime Minister has personally reaffirmed Canada's opposition and 
has described racial discrimination as an unacceptable insult and 
affront to mankind. Canadian ministers and representatives have, 
at the United Nations as well as at other international and 
national fora, condemned South Africa's resistance to meaningful 
change, have expressed the view that justice for the oppressed 
majority of that country is inevitable and have confirmed 
Canada's strong support for the goal of eradicating apartheid. 
Canada does not recognize the governments or the so-called 
independence of "homelands" that have been established as an 
extension of apartheid. 


In line with this general policy and approach, Canada has 
instituted several measures designed to demonstrate its rejection 
of apartheid and to bring effective pressure on the government 
andmwhiceaminority “of South Africa to *realize>the’ international 
unacceptability of their policies and attitudes. 


As far back as 1963, Canada voluntarily imposed an embargo on 
sales of arms and military equipment to South Africa. This was 
extended, in 1970, to include spare parts. In 1977, Canada, then 
a member of the Security Council, supported the application of a 
Mandatory arms embargo on South Africa. 


Also, in 1977, the Canadian government decided to terminate those 
of its activities that encouraged or promoted trade with and 
investment in South Africa. Canadian trade commissioners were 
withdrawn and the Consulate-General in Johannesburg was closed. 
The Export Development Corporation's government account for 
financing and insuring trade with South Africa was withdrawn as 
well as the facilities which has been available for the insurance 
of Canadian investments in South Africa. These measures were 
extended further in 1981 when the Corporation's corporate account 
for South Africa was withdrawn. 


In January 1980, the Canada-South Africa Trade Agreement, which 
accorded South African exports preferential tariff access to the 
Canadian market, was terminated. 


In 1978, the Government developed a voluntary Code of Conduct 
concerning employment practices for Canadian companies operating 
in South Africa. The purpose of this code is to indicate to 
Canadian companies, explicitly, the manner in which the 
Government expected them to conduct their operations in South 
Africa and, thereby, to improve the working conditions for their 
non-white employees. 


In April 1978, Canada imposed a visa requirement for all South 
Africans visiting Canada. 
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The Canadian government has actively discouraged sporting 
contacts between Canada and South African athletes. Beginning in 
1972, the government refused to provide funds to Canadian 
sporting bodies for competitions in Canada that invited South 
African representatives, or for Canadian athletes to compete in 
South Africa. From July 1978, the Government has refused to 
issue visas to South African sportsmen or officials who intended 
to visit Canada to participate in competitions or meetings on a 
nationally representative basis. In February 1982, further 
financial measures were introduced to restrain competition 
between Canadian and South African athletes in third countries. 


Canada does maintain diplomatic relations with South Africa 
because the Canadian government believes this provides a 
continuing means to communicating to the South African government 
and to the white minority there Canadian opinion about the 
unacceptability of apartheid and the need for change. Through 
Canada's official contacts and through such mechanisms as support 
from the Canadian International Development Agency or non 
governmental organizations involved in development projects and 
the Canadian Embassy's small Mission Administered Fund, it is 
intended to exert such influence as can be brought to bear and 
encourage social development and change. Canada has also made 
special efforts to assist the victims of apartheid through 
special grants to international organizations and, particularly, 
U.N. programs of education, training and relief for South African 
refugees. 


Article 4 of the Convention 


Previous reports have discussed measures adopted which give 
effects too tthe provisions nore thtis -artiore. They were also 
mentioned above in the General Introduction. 


The fifth report submitted by Canada mentioned the steps taken by 
the Human Rights Commission to prohibit the use of the telephone 
by the Western Guard. Party and Mr. John Ross Taylor to 
communicate messages inciting to hatred, in violation of section 
13 of the Canadian Human Rights Act. The report mentioned that 
the Western Guard Party had been sentenced to a fine of 5,000 
dollars and Mr. John Ross Taylor to one year in prison but that 
the respondents had appealed the judgment. In) July 98149 eene 
Supreme Court of Canada dismissed the appeal and the sentence 
became enforceable. Mr. Taylor subsequently served the prison 
sentence imposed by the court. 


On June 2, 1981, the House of Commons unanimously adopted a 
motion condemning in the strongest terms the race hatred and 
intimidation used by organizations such as the National States 
Rights Party and the Ku Klux Klan. 

Article 5 


The measures taken regarding the provisions of this article have 
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been described in previous reports. Moreover, the reports 
submitted to the United Nations on the implementation of the 
provisions of the International Covenant on Civil and Political 
Rights and the International Covenant on Economic, Social and 
Cultural Rights provide a great deal of information on the 
measures adopted which give effect to the provisions of this 
article. Finally, the general introduction to this report 
mentioned the provisions of the Constitution Act, 1982, in 
particular the Canadian Charter of Rights and Freedoms, which 
apply to this article. 


Article 6 of the Convention 


During the period under review a number of measures were adopted 
to facilitate the enforcement of the Canadian Human Rights Act. 
The measures included regulations, policies and administrative 
decisions. 


Human Rights Tribunal Appeal Regulations 


On May 27, 1980, the Governor in Council adopted the Human Rights 
Tribunal Appeal Regulations under subsection 42.1(1) of the 
Canadian Human Rights Act. These regulations set out the 
procedure for filing and the content of a Notice of Appeal from a 
decision of a Human Rights Tribunal to a Review Tribunal. 


Immigration Regulations and Guidelines 


OnmeAugusit 27; 1980 AmtheméGovemorindiCouncilemenactedentre 
Immigration Investigation Regulations SOR/80-686 which set out 
the procedure which shall be followed by the Canadian Human 
Rights Commission upon receipt of a formal complaint against 
Employment and Immigration Canada. 


On July 23, 1980, the Canadian Human Rights Commission adopted 
the. Immigration Guidelines SI/80-125 in which it defines the 
terms "lawfully present in Canada" and "temporarily absent from 
Canada and entitled to return" which are found in section 32(5) 
of the Canadian Human Rights Act. 


Systemic Discrimination Section 


A four-person systemic discrimination section was established 
within the Complaints and Compliance Branch of the Canadian Human 
Rights Commission to respond to a significant increase in the 
number of major employers and government departments seeking 
advice and assistance as they overhaul their employment policies, 
practices and procedures to conform with the Canadian Human 
Rights Act. 


Bona Fide Occupational Requirements Guidelines 


In 1981, the Commission passed guidelines under section 22 of the 
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Act concerning bona fide occupational requirements. These are 
binding on the Commission and all tribunals. The Commission also 
published administrative criteria to explain how it will 
determine whether an occupational requirement which has an impact 
On individuals with physical limitations is bona fide. 


Employer Guide 


In 1981, the Canadian Human Rights Commission published a guide 
on the Canadian Human Rights Act for use by employers. The 
purpose of the publication is to inform employers and their 
management personnel about the existence, requirements and 
effects of the. Act. It outlines the functions of the Commission 
and helps managers understand their role in eliminating and 
preventing discrimination. 


Policy Regarding Harassment 


Finally, in August 1982, the Canadian Human Rights Commission 
announced its policy regarding harassment. The policy states the 
following principles: no person shall harass any other person; 
protection against acts of harassment extends to incidents 
occurring at or away from the workplace, during or outside normal 
working hours provided such acts are committed within the context 
of employment, or in the provision of goods, services, facilities 
Or accommodation; harassment may be related to any of the 
discriminatory grounds contained in the Canadian Human Rights 
ACE. 


Article 7 of the Convention 


The "Additional Guidelines" adopted by the Committee on the 
Elimination of Racial Discrimination suggest that the information 
related to article 7 be presented under the following separate 
headings: education and teaching, culture, and information. 


1 Education and teaching. 


In Canada, education is within the area of jurisdiction of the 
provinces, except when it is the education of members of groups 
that are exclusively under the . jurisdiction of “the! edema 
government, the Indians living on reservations, for example. 


Through its contacts with provincial authorities and by other 
means at its disposal the government Supports the incorporation 
of teaching on human rights in school programs. 


In the context of its educational programs in the area of human 
rights the Department of the Secretary of State provides numerous 
human rights documents to the public including those in the 
school system. 


28 Culture 
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Barlier in this report there is a description of activities of 
the Multiculturalism Directorate. This Directorate, and the 
other directorates of the Department of the Secretary of State, 
which are involved in human rights activities, in assistance to 
Native citizens and in assistance to official languages minority 
groups, support the efforts of institutions and associations 
working to develop national culture and traditions, to combat 
racial prejudices and to promote intra-national and 
intra-cultural understanding, tolerance and friendship among 
nations and racial and ethnic groups. The previous report 
provided details of the activities of the Department in these 
areas. The Canadian Human Rights Commission also plays an 
mportanteroletiinsthisésector ofa activity. 


The "Additional Guidelines" ask information on the work of 
solidarity committees or United Nations Associations. The United 
Nations Association in Canada is an independant non-governmental 
association dedicated to inform Canadians on United Nations 
activities. To help it carry on its activities the Association 
receives financial assistance from the Department of External 
AbPraïrs, sand occasionally also from other-é “departments. Among 
other things the Association and its affiliates concern 
themselves with human rights issues including problems of racism 
and racial discrimination. 


The "Additional Guidelines" also askiminionmatroneson#tumEne 
observance of Human Rights Days by States parties. Numerous 
activities are carried on each year to mark Human Rights Day on 
the occasion of the anniversary of the adoption, on December 10, 
1948, of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. Reports were 
submitted to the Secretary-General of the United Nations on the 
celebration of Human Rights Day in 1980 and in 1981. Copies of 
those reports will be made available to the members of the 
Committee on the Elimination of Racial Discrimination. 


Canada has undertaken special activities for the celebration in 
1983 of the 35th Anniversary of the adoption of the Declaration. 


sha Information 


The Department of the Secretary of State and the Canadian Human 
Rights Commission are the principal agencies of the federal 
government that disseminate information EO combat racial 
prejudices and racial discrimination and to inculcate better 
understanding of the purposes and principles of the United 
Nations instruments. Numerous other departments and agencies 
also play an important role in this area, by highlighting human 
rights issues, on a regular basis, inuwtheiremday-tosday 
operations. The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, whose 
contribution is reproduced below, is a good example. 


Contribution of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 


The fifth report of Canada on the International Convention on the 
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Elimination of All Forms of Racial Discrimination mentioned the 
contribution of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, the 
organization required by the Canadian Parliament to provide a 
national radio and television service. The CBC has been no less 
diligent in exposing problems in this sensitive area during the 
period covered by this sixth report. 


Within the framework of its daily program schedules, the CBC has 
often dealt with questions concerning human rights and the 
relations among the ethnic groups forming the Canadian mosaic. 
Showing what Canadians are in their own surroundings, reflecting 
their diverse experiences and exploring their differences by way 
Of information, cultural and drama programs remain one of the 
CBC's basic objectives, for the Corporation believes that the 
understanding flowing from such increased awareness contributes 
to the development of mutual understanding and helps curb socio- 
cultural prejudices and racial discrimination. 


Being the national broadcaster in a nation composed of many 
ethnic groups, the CBC is sensitive to its responsibility to 
contribute. to a ‘climate vof: opinion ‘sthat renders racial 
discrimination unacceptable. Toward this end, the CBC's news 
bulletins in their routine coverage of the events of the day 
reported extensively on matters concerning human rights and 
diverse forms of racial and religious discrimination, emphasizing 
when necessary issues that came before the Canadian Human Rights 
Commission or its provincial counterparts or that were raised by 
private organizations. 


Public affairs programs, whose role is to examine and promote 
discussion and debate on issues of public concern, regularly 
explored, by way of interview, discussion and investigative 
reporting, issues concerning prejudices, comprehension between 
groups, and, of course, discrimination in its various forms, 
contributing to a heightened awareness of the problems and 
helping make it possible for corrective action to be taken at 
whatever level necessary. 


It is through its local and regional programming that the CBC has 
given special expression to issues concerning human rights. The 
road to a society free of prejudices and tolerant of other 
people's feelings and aspirations may be long and arduous but it 
starts at one's own doorstep. Racial problems, religious 
fanaticism, suspicion between people, manifest themselves first 
between neighbours and must be dealt with at the level of the 
community. Local CBC programs have provided a forum for the 
expression of the frustrations and difficulties that members of 
ethnic groups encounter. By talking openly about the situation 
these people generate, first, feelings of tolerance, then of 
understanding, and finally an unreserved acceptance of all 
members of the group by the rest of their neighbours. 


NORTHWEST TERRITORIES 


The government of the Northwest Territories has indicated that 
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there had been no change in the situation in the Northwest 
Territories since the last report was submitted. 


YUKON TERRITORY2 


Yukon Public Service 


The Public Service Commission provides training within government 
departments for Native people under the federally funded Northern 
Careers Program and the On-the-Job Training Program of). the 
Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development. While the 
Government of Yukon does not guarantee that permanent positions 
will be made available to trainees upon. completion of the 


training period, the Government of Yukon attempts to identify 
Suitable vacancies which are advertised by open competition and 


for which trained applicants are eligible to apply. 
Legal Services 


Native Courtworkers Program 


The Native Courtworkers Society provides social-based services 
primarily to Native persons who have come Ineo cOnLilict with the 
law. The Society does not provide financial aid but does act on 
behalf of an individual in his or her dealings with lawyers, the 
court, probation officers, social workers, etc. These 
counselling and support services are made available in all Yukon 
communities. 


Education 


Native Language Program 


The Yukon Native Languages Project is a collaboration between the 
Council for Yukon Indians and the Government of Yukon's 
Department of Education. Its basic aim is to provide practical 
and technical assistance to Native language programs underway in 
Yukon schools. 


Since it began in 1977, the Yukon Native Languages Project has 
been involved in a variety of efforts to promote recording, 
analysing and teaching of Yukon languages. These efforts include 
the development of a Native language curriculum for the schools, 
the training of language instructors, the development of basic 
written materials in various languages and the recording of oral 
traditional narratives with the aim of making them available £075 
classroom use, where appropriate. 


At the direct request of members of the communities, oral 
programs are offered in most rural Yukon schools and in several 
Whitehorse schools as well. 


Jae Report submitted by the Government of the Yukon Territory. 
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THIRD PART: PROVINCES 
Introduction 


As mentioned in the General Introduction all provinces have 
enacted human rights laws which prohibit racial discrimination 
and all have established human rights agencies charged with the 
responsibility to enforce the legislation. 


Previous reports have accounted for these developments. The 
reports which follow account mainly for the new developmets which 
occurred during the period under review. 


This part will contain the reports submitted by the governments 
of the provinces of Alberta, British Columbia, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, Ontario, Québec and Saskatchewan, followed by a 
Summary of developments that took place in the provinces of 
Manitoba, Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island, prepared by the 
Department of the Secretary of State on the basis of information 
provided by the governments of these provinces. 
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ALBERTA! 


Measures Adopted in the Fields of Teaching, Education, Culture 
and Information 


Alberta Education has adopted the following measures: 


Aye 


Introduction of a new Social Studies Curriculum which gives 
major attention to concepts such as: Human Needs, 
Perspective, Global View, Egocentrism, Ethnocentrism, 
Stereotyping, Self-Esteem, Culture, Discrimination, and 
SScial” Stratification. The new curriculum also focuses on 
many issues relating to human rights and discrimination. In 
addition, a learning package was commissioned dealing with 
the plight of refugees, and touching directly upon the 
discrimination they may have to face. 


Renewal of annual contract with the Alberta Native 
Communications Society for the production of radio programs. 
These programs are designed to explain and illustrate native 
culture and history to elementary school pupils, to promote 
an appreciation and understanding of the native culture and 
history to elementary school pupils and to promote an 
appreciation and understanding of the native culture and its 
contribution to Canadian life. 


Addressing Multi-Culturalism in various Alberta Heritage 
Learning Resources Project materials such as: Books for 
Young Readers (grades 4-6); Western Canadian Literature for 
Youth (grades 7-12); Alberta Literature for Senior Students 
and Adults (grades 10-12 and adults); and Kanata Kits, where 
various ethnic groups are represented and emphasized. The 
Heritage Project shows how ethnic groups contribute to the 
Canadian identity, that is, how we are the same rather than 
different. 


Alberta Advanced Education and Manpower has adopted the following 
measures: 


ie 


The Department encourages, through funding of institutional 
projects, access by Native people to: 


(a) life skills programs; 
(b) academic upgrading; 
(c) specific Native Studies; and 


(d) regular post-secondary courses. 


Report submitted by the Government of Alberta. 
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Through these programs there are an increasing number of 
Native people entering advanced studies. 


Some of the specific courses include: 


(a) "Project Morning Star": which trains Native people to 
become teachers;_. 


(b) Native studies courses offered at Grant MacEwan College 
and the University of Calgary; and 


(c) academic upgrading courses made available at some 
Vocational Centres aimed primarily at Natives. 


As well, there is an increasing delivery of educational 
programs to outlying areas through consortia and the 
application of new educational technologies, thereby 
providing Native people with the educational opportunities 
they require despite physical dislocation. 


The Department is providing funding for more programming in 
English as a Second Language to accommodate large increases 
in refugees and immigrants to the Province. 


Liaison is maintained with voluntary refugee and immigration 
organizations in the province in an effort to assist 
immigrants to become accustomed to their new homeland. 


The Department has developed various career resource 
materials which are sensitive to the issue of racial 


discrimination. Some of these materials include the 

following: 

(a) two new films ("Given the Chance" and "New Day - New 
Horizons") concerned with Native peoples and their 


involvement in the community and the work place; and 


(b) development of various print materials including Canada 
Career Week posters, which are intended to encourage 
individuals to consider a variety of career 
Opportunities, including non-traditional ones, and 
which promote racial equality. 


The Department is involved in a number of exchange programs 
for students which include the following: 


(a) a summer work exchange program for university students 
with the province of Québec; 


(b) the Summer Language Bursary Program; and 
(c) the Official Language Monitor Program. 


These programs encourage young people to learn more about 
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the languages and cultures of other ethnic people. 


Alberta Culture has sponsored these measures: 


ix 


Representatives from over 50 different ethno-cultural 
groups in Alberta are elected to the Alberta Cultural 
Heritage Council which advises the Government of Alberta, 
through the Minister of Culture, on matters of concern to 
the ethno-cultural community. 


One of the Council's projects was to host a major conference 
on Cultural Diversity and Television. Issues that were 
explored were: 


(i) Concerns of ethno-cultural groups regarding the manner 
in which they were portrayed on television. 


(ii) Methods of sensitizing the television industry as to 
the needs and aspirations of ethno-cultural groups. 


(iii) Ways in which consultations could take place between 


ethno-cultural groups and the industry so as to enhance 
the portrayal of cultural diversity on television and 
more accurately reflect the diverse nature of Canadian 
society. 


In addition, the Human Rights Committee of Council initiated 
liaison with police race relations units in three urban 
communities for the purpose of bringing ethno-cultural group 
concerns to their attention. 


The Cultural Heritage branch of Alberta Culture has 
sponsored a series of leadership training programs in 
Intercultural Communications. These programs are designed 
to explore alternatives and develop effective strategies for 


promoting cultural awareness and intercultural 
communication. Participants representing such systems as 
media, social service agencies, police departments, 


educational institutions, and business have been involved in 
these programs. Over a period of eight months such topics 
as "What is Canadian Culture", "Native Canadian Perspectives 
on Multiculturalism", and "Strategies for Counselling Across 
Cultures" are examined. It is anticipated that participants 
will become more sensitive to some of the issues confronting 
those working in systems that must deal with a culturally 
diverse population in addition to learning training 
techniques and strategies. At the end of the program, 
participants are expected to conduct similar programs in 
their own agencies and institutions. 


In addition to the Intercultural Communications training 
program, staffoxcofs thesicGulittural? Her itagestibranchu have 
conducted numerous cultural awareness workshops with 
schools, community agencies and volunteer organizations. 
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Alberta Personnel Administration Office implemented the following 
measures: 


1 


The 


Through the Native Career Opportunities Program, the 
Government of Alberta is assisting native people to take 
full advantage of increased career opportunities in the 
Alberta Public Service. 


Distributed government pamphlets designed to eliminate 
employment interview questions that may have permitted 
discrimination on several protected categories including 
race. 


Continuing to develop and conduct training sessions with 
recruiters and «monitor "competition: \fibes* to ~ eliminate 
discrimination including possible racial biases among 
recruiters and managers. 


Alberta Human Rights Commission is involved in on-going 


activities with components geared to the elimination of racial 
discrimination within Alberta. The following were intended to 
contribute to a greater sensitivity to the effects of racial 
discrimination and stereotyping with particular emphasis on the 
promotion of positive race relations. 


1. 


To improve communication with minority groups the Public 
Services and Minorities Committee, a standing Committee of 
the Commission, was created. The mandate of this Committee 
is to deal with any special (current) problems encountered 
by minority groups and maintain an ongoing liaison with 
these organizations. 


To allow the people of Alberta more access to the 
Commission, and conduct an open forum at the regular monthly 
commission meetings. Minority groups have taken advantage 
of this opportunity to make the Commission more aware of 
their concerns and problems. 


The education component, on an ongoing basis, is providing 
education/employer workshops with the intention of making 
the participants more sensitive to racial discrimination and 
its negative implications on society. The education staff 
will respond to any request to provide in-service training. 


The: Department sof Education ‘still whas, past parts offfther: 
Grade 10 curriculum, materials developed by the Commission 
on prejudice and discrimination known as "Respecting Our 
Differences". 


The Commission was introduced to and is most supportive of 
the “Society -for the Prevention and Elimination tof 
Discrimination and Stereotyping", a project of the Calgary 
Board of Education. A project such as this introduces the 


10. 


dale. 
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concept of racial discrimination to elementary students and 
makes them aware of the positive aspects of being aware of 
minority groups. 


The film "Buttonville" and the Teacher's Guide are still in 
use in the elementary schools of the Province. This 
animated film deals with the concept of stereotyping and 
prejudice. 


The Commission instituted the production of a slide-tape 
presentation "Human Rights - We're all Responsible" which 
discusses the Commission in general and the process of 
filing a complaint if discrimination does occur. 


The brochure "You Have the Right" is being produced in Urdu, 
Ukrainian, French and Chinese to better serve the needs of 
these minority groups. 


The Commission continues to support the activities of the 
urban Race Relations Committees by meeting on a regular 
basis to discuss mutual concerns, activities, and improve 
relations with the visible minorities. 


In order to make the 9reas outside the two major urban areas 
more sensitive to human rights and discrimination the 
Commission meets twice a year outside the major urban areas. 
The intent of these visits is to encourage representation by 
ethnic/minority groups on their particular concerns or allow 
discussions with the Commissioners on a one-to-one basis. 


To increase the awareness of the media to human rights in 
general and racial discrimination in particular, an ongoing 
dialogue is maintained through the public portion of the 
meetings and individual media contacts. 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA! 
1 Responsibility for Handling Complaints 


As mentioned in the previous report, the Human Rights Branch of 
the Ministry of Labour is responsible for enforcing the statutory 
provisions of the Human Rights Code of British Columbia, R.S.B.C. 
1979, c. 186, which prohibits discrimination i1ne®'thellareas soa 
public services, tenancy and employment, on the basis of race, 
colour, ancestry and place of origin, among other things. 


Over 1,000 formal complaints of discrimination were handled by 
the Human Rights Branch in 1980 and 1981. Of these, over 200 
were allegations of discrimination on the basis of race, colour, 
ancestry or place of origin. 


Die Settlements of Complaints 


All formal complaints are investigated and an effort is made to 
bring about a settlement or resolution in all cases. 


For example, in a recent case, two Indo-Canadian brothers alleged 
they were denied an opportunity to rent advertised accommodation 
because of their race and place of origin. The investigation 
revealed that the landlord would not rent’ to 'Indo-Canadians 
because of a poor previous experience with Indo-Canadian tenants. 
Settlements included apologies to the brothers and an agreement 
to discontinue the discriminatory treatment. 


In another case, a man was refused a job in the forest industry 
because of his race and place of origin (Indo-Canadian). The 
case was settled; the complainant was offered the position and 
received approximately $2,000.00 for lost wages. 


Where a complaint is not settled to the satisfaction of the 
parties involved, the case is referred to the Minister of Labour 
who may appoint a Board of Inquiry. A Board of Inquiry's 
decision is binding on the parties to the complaint. In cases 
where a Board of Inquiry finds that a contravention has taken 
place, the Board must issue a cease and desist order and may 
order to compensate the victim. 


In 1981, in a case involving a complaint from a Native Indian ice 
hockey team alleging they were refused accommodation at a motel 
because of their race and ancestry, it was not possible to reach 
a settlement and the case was referred by the Minister of Labour 
to a Board of Inquiry. The Board found that the hockey team had 
been discriminated against because of their race and ancestry and 
further found that the Motel owner had acted with wanton 
disregard and had deliberately disregarded his obligations. The 
Board ordered that the Motel cease and desist the discrimination 


ie Report submitted by the Government of British Columbia. 
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and further ordered the Motel to Usk a gtotal of 53 400°. 00:dn 
costs and damages. 


85 Educational Activities 


As mentioned in the previous report, the Human Rights Branch and 
Commission are involved in educational programs aimed at 
promoting the principles of the Human Rights Code. They conduct 
workshops for schools, employers, unions and community groups, 
and provide resource persons to speak at seminars and 
conferences. 


AS an example of this, the Human Rights Commission held open 
public meetings throughout the Province during 1980 and 1981. 
The issue of Human Rights generally and racism specifically were 
discussed at these meetings. On Human Rights Day, December 10, 
1980, the Human Rights Commission sponsored a ceremony in 
Vancouver at which Mr. George McCurdy, Executive Director of the 
Nova Scotia Human Rights Commission, delivered the keynote 
address. His topic was "Racism as a Human Rights Issue". 
Another meeting was held in March 1981, with the main topic being 
"Racism and the Media". A number of workshops were held on the 
EOP1LC. As a result of this meeting and these workshops, the 
Human Rights Commission spoy.sored a workshop in May 1981 entitled 
"Working with the Media". The workshop, which was attended by a 
number of professional journalists, was designed to show 
community groups how to use the media to get their message across 
to the public. A publication entitled "Working with the Media" 
resulted from the workshop and is available from the Human Rights 
Commission. 


As part of its education mandate, the Human Rights Commission 
Mavicalnss) as efibenscof. 4 spubl icationssenstidms: 5 sRadiowm.and T.V. 
announcements and reports which are available free or on loan to 
individuals, schools, community groups, and the press. Again, 
many of these publications and films deal specifically with the 
issue of racism. The Commission also regularly publishes and 
widely distributes a Newsletter which deals with current issues 
and concerns in Human Rights. 


4, Legislation 


During 1980, concern about racism reached a new high in British 
Columbia following evidence of open recruiting by racist groups. 
Distribution of racist hate literature in schools and shopping 
centres, along with evidence of other racist activities, led the 
Human Rights Commission in November 1980 to issue a press release 
urging the government to use the full extent of the law to 
prohibit the dissemination of hate literature. The Attorney- 
General of British Columbia responded to this and other requests 
for action by commissioning an independent investigation of 
racism in the province. Vancouver lawyer John McAlpine carried 
Out the investigation and recommended legislation that would 
prohibit the communication of racist ideas. As a result of 
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this); “the -(Civallt tRights sProtection SAcl,-SSaB. C 419812 m7 | wae 
unanimously passed by the British Columbia legislature. Section 
1 of the Act defines a prohibited act as "any conduct or 
communication by a person that has as its purpose interference 
withs the civil, ‘rightsesofiva eperson tor (class RofMipersons nb 
promoting 


(a) hatred or contempt of a person or class of persons, or 


(by the’ superiority ordinfertonity ofp a ypersonsorgclasshor 
persons in comparison with another or others, 


on the basis of colour, race, religion, ethnic origin, or place 
O£ OLigint. 


A party to an action brought under this Act may be awarded 
damages or exemplary damages and a person, corporation, or 
society who commits a violation of the Act may be fined or 
jailed. A copy of the Act is enclosed. 


7 ey 


1981 Civic RIGHTS PROTECTION Cuap. 12 


CIVIL RIGHTS PROTECTION ACT 
CHAPTER 12 


[Assented to July 7, 1981.] 


HER MAJESTY, by and with the advice and consent of the Legislative Assembly of the 
Province of British Columbia, enacts as follows: 


Prohibited act is actionable 


1. (1) In this Act, “‘prohibited act’’ means any conduct or communication by a 
person that has as its purpose interference with the civil rights of a person or class of 
persons by promoting 

(a) hatred or contempt of a person or class of persons, or 

(b) the superiority or inferiority of a person or class of persons in comparison 
with another or others, 

on the basis of colour. race, religion, ethnic origin or place of origin. 
(2) A prohibited act is a tort actionable without proof of damage, 

(a) by any person against whom the prohibited act was directed, or 

(b) where the prohibited act was directed against a class of persons, by any 
member of that class. 

(3) Where a corporation or society engages in a prohibited act, every director or 
officer of the corporation or society who authorized, permitted or acquiesced in the 
commission of the prohibited act may be sued by the persons referred to in subsection (2) 
and 1s liable in the same manner as the corporation or society. 

(4) In an action brought under this section, the commission of a prohibited act by 
any director or officer of a corporation or society shall be presumed. unless the contrary is 
shown, to be done, authorized or concurred in by the corporation or society. 

(5) An action under this section shall be commenced in the Supreme Court. 


Attorney General may intervene in action 


2. (1) The Attorney General may intervene in an action commenced under section 
1, and where the Attorney General intervenes, he becomes a party to the proceedings. 

(2) Where a person commences an action under section 1, he shall serve the 
Attorney General with a copy of the writ of summons within 30 days after commencing 
the action. 


Remedies 


3. (1) A party to an action brought under section | may be awarded damages or 
exemplary damages. 

(2) Where the court awards damages or exemplary damages in an action brought by 
a member of a class of persons under section 1, the court may order payment of the 
damages to any person, organization or society that, in the court’s opinion, represents the 
interests of the class of persons. 

(3) In an action brought under section 1, the court may, in addition to any other 
relief, grant an injunction. 


CHap. 12 Civit RIGHTS PROTECTION 29-30 ELrz. 2 
Offence 


4. (1) A person who engages in a prohibited act commits an offence and is liable 
to a fine of not more than $2 000 or to imprisonment for not more than 6 months, or to 
both. 

(2) A corporation or society that commits an offence under subsection (1) is liable 
to a fine of not more than $10 000. 

(3) Where a corporation or society commits an offence under subsection (1), every 
director or officer of the corporation or society who authorized, permitted or acquiesced 
in the commission of the prohibited act commits an offence and is liable to the penalties 
under subsection (1). 


Queen's Printer for British Columbia © 
Victoria. 1981 
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NEW BRUNSWICK! 
À. LEGISLATION 


The following summary describes the legislation and procedures in 
effect to combat racial discrimination in New Brunswick. 


. The New Brunswick Human Rights Act was enacted in 1967. By 
virtue of this statute, the Human Rights Commission was created 
to promote the principle that all persons are equal in dignity 
and human. rights without regard to race, colour, religion, 
national origin, ancestry, place of origin, age, physical 
disability, marital status or sex. The Act is designed to ensure 
equality of access to places, activities and opportunities. 


Accordingly the Act prohibits these forms of discrimination when 
they relate to employment, customary public accommodation, 
services and facilities, occupancy of commercial or residential 
property, and to the publishing or displaying of signs, symbols 
or other representations indicating an intention to discriminate 
on a prohibited ground. 


The enforcement process begins pith the submission of a complaint 
to the Commission by the alleged victim of discrimination. The 
Commission is then required to conduct an investigation and 
conciliate the matter or effect a settlement, when sufficient 
evidence is adduced to justify the complaint. Terms of 
settlement vary, depending on the nature of the complaint, but 
these may require provision for accommodation, employment, and or 
services previously denied. Other forms of redress commonly 
include compensation for the victim's financial loss and or an 
apology to the complainant. When efforts to conciliate or effect 
a settlement of the matter fails, a Board of Inquiry may be 
appointed to hear the matter and make a determination. If there 
is a finding that the Act has been contravened, the Board may 
then make recommendations to the Commission as to the course that 
ought to be taken with respect to the complaint. 


The Act includes penal provisions for non-compliance with these 
orders as well as for the act of discrimination per se. 


Affirmative action programs to promote the welfare of a 


particularly disadvantaged group may be approved or undertaken by 
the Commission on its own initiative. 


le Report submitted by the Government of New Brunswick. 
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B. MEASURES TAKEN TO DEAL WITH RACIAL DISCRIMINATION AND ITS 
EFFECTS, DURING THE PERIOD UNDER REVIEW 


The Commission provides both literature and resource people to 
assist in the conduct of educational programs designed to 
eliminate racial prejudice and discriminatory practices. For 
example, the Commission has published a teaching manual designed 
to assist educators in enabling students to recognize and 
understand interalia racial prejudice and stereotyping, as well 
as the related ill effects on society. This manual is currently 
being utilized by schools in New Brunswick and other provinces. 


The Commission has given its approval to the creation of 
positions of "Native Student Counsellor" in provincial schools 
and universities for the purpose of responding to the special 
needs of native students and to promote greater continued 
education in the school system. 


An office of Equal Employment Opportunity in Government has been 
created to promote interalia a greater participation of native 
people in the provincial Public Service. 


In an attempt to respond to some of the specific needs of our 
native peoples to the extent that these fall within provincial 
jurisdiction, the Government of New Brunswick has established a 
Native Persons Desk within the Human Rights Commission. 
Experience has demonstrated that existing models for the 
protection of equalitarian rights does not provide an effective 
way Of ensuring native people the full enjoyment of economic, 
social and cultural equality. The Commissioner responsible for 
the Native Persons Desk will focus his resources on three 
categories of services: 


(a) The investigation and settlement of complaints of racial 
discrimination made by native people under the Human Rights 
Act. In addition, the Commissioner will provide an avenue 
for community conflict resolution when appropriate in 
matters on reserves, and between reserve residents’) and 
non-native communities. 


(b) Liaison with Native communities in matters relating to the 
enhancement and understanding of native history and culture 
by non-native persons in New Brunswick. 


(c) Special attention will be given to creating additional 
employment activities for native persons. 
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NOVA SCOTIA! 
Nova Scotia Human Rights Commission 
Amendments to legislation 


ane esNovallScotia wHuman Rights Act, 9©R.S.NuS. -1969, cs 41° was 
amended once during the period under review. This amendment 
extended protection to the physically handicapped by prohibiting 
discrimination in the areas of housing, property rights and 
services and facilities. Protection had previously been enacted 
prohibiting discrimination in the area of employment. 


Complaint investigation 


Processing of complaints continues to occupy a primary role in 
the work of the Commission. There were 204 formal complaints 
handled by the Commission during this period. This was about the 
same number of formal complaints handled during the previous 
period. "Formal" complaints are complaints which can be 
classified under race, religion, colour, creed, sex, national 
origin, ethnic origin, physical handicap, age (40-65 years of 
age) or marital status and which the Commission is obligated in 
law to investigate. 


A finding of probable cause was established in nearly 70% of the 
complaints and these were resolved through the conciliation 
process. Where settlements cannot be reached through 
conciliation, the complaints were referred to a public board of 
inguiry. About 15% of the complaints were dismissed because the 
evidence did not reveal probable cause while 10% of the 
complaints were withdrawn by the complainants during the course 
of investigation. In the balance 5% of the complaints 
investigation was continuing on July 31, 1982. 


In addition to formal complaints the Commission plays a helping 
role in complaints of discrimination, not formally covered under 
the Human Rights Act. There was an increase of about 10% in the 
number of informal complaints handled by the Commission during 
the period under review. 


Public education 


Section 18 (b) of the Human Rights Act requires the Commission to 
"develop a program of public information and education in the 
field of human rights to forward the principle that every person 
is free and equal in dignity and rights" without regard to race, 
colour; sete. The efficacy of the Commission's mandate in the 
field of “publica veducation ais? *reflected in the 625 speaking 
engagements carried out by the staff members during the period 
under review. 


Ue Report submitted by the Nova Scotia Human Rights Commission 
on behalf of the Government of Nova Scotia. 
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In addition to speaking engagements school conferences are held 
in cooperation with local school boards. Eighty-eight school 
conferences have been held in the province since the Commission 
began its school conference program in 1974. The conferences 
involve students of all age levels and are designed to maximize 
student participation. Community resource persons representing 
various minorities and who are active in human rights issues 
participate in classroom sessions with human rights officers. A 
new feature of the school conferences has been the introduction 
of a poster contest. Students design human rights posters which 
are judged by local artists and the winners are awarded prizes. 


During the period under review, a slide show was produced for the 
Commission py the Nova Scotia Department of Government Services. 
The ten-minute presentation explains human rights legislation and 
Outlines the Commission's role in complaint investigation, 
affirmative action and public education. The slide show is used 
at conferences, shopping mall displays, awareness sessions and 
Shown to visitors at Commission offices throughout the province. 


The Human Rights Commission library is used increasingly by the 
general public as related study programs in the education system 
increase. The extensive reference files provide up-to-date 
information on minority groups and human rights issues. The 
library serves all age levels and the librarian assists library 
users, in person as well as by mail and phone. 


The Human Rights Commission continues to publish and distribute 
Commission literature on a Canada-wide basis. Some of the 
publications during the period under review were "How the Human 
Rights Commission Serves People", "Pictorial on Black History in 
Nova Scotia", "Guidelines for investigating complaints’ of 
discrimination" and, "A Guide for Employers". A newsletter is 
also published monthly. It, Lhasrsanrcirculationw ofit2:500#and 
provides updated information on human rights activities in the 
province. 


Affirmative Action 


To date 22 affirmative action agreements have been entered into 
with provincial employers in the public and private sectors. 
Amongst the agreements signed during the period was one with the 
Association of Professional Placement Agencies which represents 
an overwhelming number of the employment agencies in operation 
within Nova Scotia. 


The Association of Nova Scotia Housing Authorities (responsible 
for the administration of public housing in the province) signed 
a declaration of fair housing practices in cooperation with the 
Human Rights Commission and the Housing Commission. The document 
affirms the conviction that public housing will be accessible to 
all eligible persons regardless of race, religion, creed, colour, 
national or ethnic origin, age, sex, marital status or physical 
handicap. 
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Affirmative Action awareness sessions continue to be conducted 
with many employers throughout the province. They are designed 
to increase group sensitivity to minority problems and to help 
participants build healthy community relations. Ethnic and 
minority backgrounds, their values and differences are discussed 
and the harmful effects of stereotyping pointed out. During the 
period under review awareness sessions were held for police 
personnel, municipal government employees, hospital workers and 
school teachers. 


Affirmative Action committees are active throughout the province. 
During the period under review the fourteenth committee was 
formed in the town of Yarmouth. With minimal financial grants 
from the Human Rights Commission, these committees (made up of 
representatives from church, education, labour, business and 
minority groups) work at the community level to promote human 
rights in the areas of education, housing, economic opportunity, 
municipal policies and practices and community relations. 


During the period under review the Commission appointed a full 
time Coordinator of Programs for the Disabled. The Coordinator 
liaises with organizations for the disabled on a daily basis. He 
also chairs a Special Legislative Advisory Committee which is 
currently reviewing existing legislation and recommending 
legislative changes. 


The Joint Committee on Human Rights and Education (which is 
co-chaired by the Director of the Human Rights Commission and the 
Deputy Minister of Education) has as its priorities: (a) 
examining and monitoring present textbooks and materials; (b) 
recommending materials related to minority cultures, women and 
the disabled; (c) development of human rights programs in the 
schools and teacher-training colleges. In 1981, the 
Sub-committee on Learning Materials published: "Guidelines to 
eradicate prejudice, bias and stereotyping in textbooks". These 
guidelines are distributed to all persons who review textbooks 
for the Department of Education, to assess suitability for 
inclusion in the school curriculum. 


Community liaison 


Human Rights Officers are responsible for official liaison with 
groups throughout the province in order to help in the promotion 
of their activities and of human rights issues. These groups, 
totalling over 70, include churches, school board associations, 
universities, employee unions and societies representing various 
minority groups, e.g., African United Baptist Association, Black 
Educators Association, Black United Front, Chinese Society, 
Disabled Individuals Alliance, Halifax Association for the Deaf, 
Halifax Board of Trade, Indo-Canadian Association, Maritime 
School of Social Work, Metropolitan Immigration Settlement 
Association, Government Employees Union, N.S. School Boards 
Association, Union of Nova Scotia Indians, Voice of Women. 
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The Federation for Religious, Racial and Ethnic Equality (FRREE) 
was eStablished in 1981 to combat a threatened move of the Ku 
Klux Klan into the province and forms the basis of the coalition 
which dedicates itself to exposing activities of hate groups and 
encouraging public vigilance against such organizations. FRREE 
is particularly concerned with activities within the education 
System which has been targeted by the Klan as an area for 
recruitment of members. FRREE also advocates introduction of new 
legislation as well as stronger enforcement of Section 281.2 of 
the Criminal code of Canada (which provides penalties for public 


incitement of hatred). 


Each year, on December 10th, the Premier signs a proclamation to 
mark the anniversary of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
and to declare the day Human Rights Day in the province. The 
proclamation calls upon Nova Scotians to reaffirm their 
commitment to the elimination of discrimination. In se hose 
through the joint initiative of the Union of Nova Scotia 
Municipalities and the Human Rights Commission, Similar 
proclamations were signed by mayors and wardens throughout the 
province, to mark the day in their respective municipalities. 


Education and teaching, culture and information 


Reference has been made above to the efforts of the Nova Scotia 
Human Rights Commission, in the field of education, to combat 
prejudices which lead to racial discrimination and to promote 
understanding, tolerance and friendship among racial and ethnic 
groups. 


In 1975, the Nova Scotia Department of Education established the 
Division of Ethnic Services to help the department to provide 
improvement in policy, methods, programs and courses, learning 
resources, teacher preparation, school organizations and 
School-community relations. The Ethnic Services Division has as 


its priorities: multi-cultural education, human rights 
education, ethnic and cultural studies and international 
education. Concentrating on these areas will result in more 


culturally responsive and responsible schools, community 
organizations and individuals. 


Amongst the basic aims of the Ethnic Services Division are: (a) 
to reduce the tendency among groups to consider themselves unique 
Or better than others and to encourage acceptance and apprecia- 
tion of ethnic and cultural differences; (b) to foster adequate 
understanding of the different heritages and cultures and of the 
part played by the various groups to shape our present identity, 
values and society. 


The Education Media Services Division of the Nova Scotia 
Department of Education complements the work of the Ethnic 
Services Division. It has during the period under review, 
produced films on minority groups, e.g., "Survivance" (a film in 
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French about the Acadians), "Freedom" (a film about the Black 
Loyalists). It is in the process of making a film, not titled 
yet, dealing with women's issues. 


The Cultural Affairs Division of the Nova Scotia Department of 
Culture, Recreation and Fitness works closely with the 
Multicultural Association of Nova Scotia. While the Association, 
a non-governmental organization, is largely responsible for the 
programming, the Department provides the operating funds for the 
activities of the Association. The Department of Culture also 
provides small financial grants to other non-governmental 
organizations for specific cultural and ethnic events. 


The Information Services Division of the Nova Scotia Department 
of Government Services is responsible for the various 
publications of the Human Rights Commission which disseminate 
information to combat prejudice and discrimination. The 
Information Services Division also serves as liaison between the 
Human Rights Commission (and other provincial government 
departments) and the mass information media. The press as well 
as the radio and television stations have cooperated fully in 
giving extensive coverage to the activities of the Human Rights 
Commission. 
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aA. 


INTRODUCTION 


This Report, which is prepared in accordance with the guidelines 
established by the Committee on the Elimination of Racial 
Discrimination, covers the period August 1979 to July 1982. In 
general, the events discussed in this Report are limited to that 
time period, although earlier events may occasionally be referred 
to where such is necessary to promote continuty, 4or context. 
Ontario looks forward to the preparation of the Seventh Report 
which, unaffected by the timing considerations which limited the 


scoper Ofj this Report, will permit a more detailed discussion of 
the significant advances Ontario has made in this vital area. 


PART I: GENERAL 
A. POLICY 


In the period under review in this Report, Ontario took a number 
of major initiatives to reinforce its long-standing commitment to 
the elimination of racial discrimination in all its forms. 
Ontario's record of activity in the field, which stretches back 
to the discontinuance of slavery in 1793, has demonstrated in 
recent times a continuing refinement of legislative approaches to 
the evils of racism. The most recent Ontario Human Rights Code, 
which came into force on June 15, 1982, brings. .Ontario's 
legislation up to the highest international standards, and marks 
a fitting culmination of legislative activity over the past four 
decades. 


Ontario is well aware that strong legislative provisions against 
racism must be accompanied by clear public leadership and by 
effective public enforcement of the law. The depth of Ontario's 
commitment to abolish racism and establish good race relations is 
shown in the following statement of the Premier of Ontario; sthe 
Honourable William G. Davis: 


"My personal view of racism may be stated in a short 
sentence: Racism is intolerable, and will not be 
tolerated by any government I lead. My government will 
respond to racial violence with the full force of the 
law, will confront acts of ~discrimination with 
effective enforcement of human rights legislation, and 
will counter prejudicial attitudes with widespread 
educational initiatives.” 


This clear articulation of policy was followed in the LA FIMO 
1979 with two developments of major significance. First, na 
Cabinet Committee on Race Relations was established, chaired by 
the Attorney-General, and including among its membership the 
Ministers of Labour, Education, Citizenship and Culture, and the 
Solicitor General. The Committee has recently been expanded to 
include the Ministers of Consumer and Commercial Relations, and 
Community and Social Services, and the Provincial Secretary for 
Social Development. The establishment of this committee, which 
places authority over race relations at the very highest level of 
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government, is a significant recognition of the need to recognize 
and respond to racism. 


The second important development in the fall of 1979 was the 
appointment of a Commissioner for Race Relations. This senior 
official, a full time member of the Ontario Human Rights 
Commission, has a responsibility to both develop and focus the 
policies of the Human Rights Code in the field of race 
relations. His me ok es a clear governmental 
commitment to race relations, and a clear desire to ensure that 
other evolving grounds of discrimination, while important, do not 
diminish the province's efforts in the field of race relations. 
When a new Human Rights Code was enacted in 1981, the 
Commissioner's position was given a statutory base, and as well a 
Race Relations Division of the Human Rights Commission was 
established, comprised of the Commissioner for Race Relations and 
two other members of the Human Rights Commission. 


In June of 1982, the Government of Ontario approved and released 
a Policy Statement on Race Relations. This document, a copy of 
which is, “attached” as’* Annex” I° to) “this® Réport?-) evinces. an 
unequivocal determination to eradicate racism, promote good race 
relations, and further the goals of the International Convention 
on the Elimination of All Forms of Racial Discrimination. 


B. GENERAL LEGAL FRAMEWORK 


The basic legal mechanism by which Ontario's policies on race 
relations are translated into enforceable legal rights and 
binding legal obligations is the Ontario Human Rights Code. In 
addition, although Ontario does not have the Jurisdiction to 
enact criminal law, it has been able to further its race 
relations policies through its enforcement of the criminal laws 
enacted by the federal government. 


(1) The Ontario Human Rights Code! 


The Ontario Human Rights Code draws its philosophical inspiration 
from the United Nations Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 
It asserts that it is;public: policy insOntarion" to+recognrzeutde 
dignity and worth of every person, and to provide for special 
rights and opportunities without discrimination that is contrary 
to, laws? 


(a) On-going Activities 


The Code enables the Ontario Human Rights Commission and its 
Staff to carry out its obligations and responsibilities through 
the following programs. 


le Copies of the Ontario Human Rights Code are being forwarded 


to the Secretary-General of the United Nations for use by 
the members of the Committee on the Elimination of Racial 


Discrimination. 
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Conciliation and Compliance 


a process of investigation, conciliation, settlement, 
and determination of complaints filed under the 
provisions of the Code: 


Race Relations 


conducts programs designed to prevent and resolve 
racial, ethnic and religious tensions and frictions; 
examines and resolves complaints arising from 
grievances of groups, based on race, creed and 
nationality; works with major institutional sectors to 
mediate conflicts and prevent their occurrence; 


Public Education 


the development and implementation of educational 
programs aimed at reducing and eliminating 
discriminatory attitudes and practices and promoting an 
acceptance of the principles of the Code; 


Research 


various projects monitor patterns of prejudice and 


discrimination on a local and provincial level and 
provide new information as a background for Commission 
policy formulation and public education. 


(b) Provisions of the Ontario Human Rights Code 


The Code prohibits discrimination in most areas of public life, 
including the display of signs and notices, the provision of 
services, goods and facilities, accommodation, employment, 
contracts, membership in vocational associations and trade 


unions. The grounds on which discrimination is prohibited 
include race, colour, ancestry, place of origin, ethnic origin, 
citizenship, creed, sex, handicap, age (18-65 years in 


employment; 18 years and over in all other areas), marital 
status, family status, Eecelpt tor “public assistance (in 
accommodation only), and record of offences (in employment only). 
Harassment® because of Many. ground’ is’ “also “prohibited,” “as-=are 
sexual solicitations and advances. Among the important advances 
in the new Human Rights Code is a provision prohibiting seemingly 
neutral treatment which has the effect of excluding a group based 
on any of the grounds of discrimination. Thus requirements like 
those pertaining “to ‘height and weight, which can exclude most 
members of some racial or ethnic groups, are now clearly under 
the provisions of the Code. As well, the extension of the Code 
to cover contracts, such as those governing the buying and 
Bellingisof real. Testate,. <or obtaining “creditor tloans/ irom 
provincially regulated financial institutions, marks an important 
extension of the law. Prohibitions of racial harassment in 
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accommodation and employment, and the primacy of the Human Rights 
Code over all other provincial legislation are noteworthy 
advances. | 


Uc) Enforcement 


The majority of cases are resolved by conciliation. All cases 
that cannot be settled are referred to the Commission for its 
consideration of: what further action, if any, ought -tombesitaken. 


Based upon their review and evaluation of the evidence, the 
Commissioners will request the Minister of Labour to appoint or 
noti,/to appoint Yay board: soivringuiny . Under the new Code, the 
Minister must appoint a board of inquiry if requested to do so by 
the Commissioners, 


If. a beard='of.-inquiry» is, snot appointed, sthew parties will abe 
advised in writing of the reason for this decision. 


A board of inquiry is a quasi-judicial hearing that operates in 
accordance with the Statutory Powers Procedures Act. ' 


The board, sitting in public, will hear testimony given under 
oath and make a finding, based on the evidence, of whether or not 
the Code has been contravened. If the board finds that there has 
been no contravention, the case will be -dismissed. Ee the 
finding is that there has been a contravention of the Code, a 
board order may be issued to provide remedy for the complainant 
and ensure full compliance with the Code. 


Any party may appeal the decision or order of the board to the 
Supreme Court of Ontario. 


A person who infringes the rights of another under the Code, 
obstructs an investigation or contravenes a Board of Inquiry 
order may be prosecuted with the consent of the Attorney General. 
On conviction, such a person may be fined up to $25,000. 


(d) Demographic Characteristics 


Attached is information on the racial and ethnic breakdown of 
persons who seek the services of the Commission (see Annex II). 


(2) Criminal Code Enforcement 


The Honourabale R. Roy McMurtry, Attorney General, has taken a 
number. of steps) to ensure that. the, criminals) Yaw respende 
appropriately to racially-motivated criminal offences. Invision 
Mr. McMurtry issued a directive to all prosecutors’ in: Ontario 
instructing them to seek more severe sentences in cases where 
offences were motivated by racism. 


That directive was followed in 1977 with an appeal to the Court 


Te 


of Appeal from the decision of a trial judge who had declined to 
impose a more severe sentence for a racially motivated offence. 
The Court of Appeal for Ontario, the highest court in the 
province, accepted the Attorney General's arguments, and ruled as 
follows: 


"It is a fundamental principle of our society that 
every member must respect the dignity, privacy and 
person of the other. Crimes of violence increase when 
respect for the rights of others decreases, and, in 
that manner, assaults such as occurred in this case 
attack the very fabric of our society. Parliament's 
concern for the incitement of racial hatred is 
reflected in s. 281 of the Criminal Code. An assault 
which is racially motivated renders the offence more 


heinous. Such assaults, unfortunately, invite 
imitation and repetition by others and incite 
retaliation. The danger is even greater in a 


mudbleultural” pluralistic urban society The-séntence 
imposed must be one which expresses the public 
abhorrence for such conduct and their refusal to 
countenance it." 


That judgement is binding on, and must be followed by all courts 
in Ontario. As well, it is entitled to strong persuasive weight 
in all other provinces in Canada. 


Following this important judgment, a mechanism was established 
whereby officers of the Human Rights Commission would contact a 
lawyer on the staff of the Ministry of the Attorney General when 
racially motivated offences occurred. These contacts would lead 
to that lawyer intervening with the local prosecutor's office, to 
ensure that the racial dimension was known to the prosecutor. As 
well, contacts could be arranged between the Commission and local 
prosecutors to assist victims communicate the often difficult 
facts of a racial incident. 


This same contact mechanism has also been available to assist 
when individuals felt that their race had led to their being 
inappropriately charged with a criminal offence. The lawyer in 
the Attorney General's office would bring the allegations to the 
attention of the prosecutor, who would then take appropriate 
steps to ensure that the prosecution was justified. 


In addition to this formal linkage between the Human Rights 
Commission and the Ministry of the Attorney General, the Attorney 
General established in 1979 an advice service for the victims of 
racially motivated offences. This service was established on the 
advice of minority group members who felt that on some occasions 
the: polices: were’ startling to»- lay  -criminal’’scharges against 
individuals who committed criminal offences against members of 
visible minorities. No mvwell Mit Was felt that Sthe general 
limitations on police powers under the Criminal Code were 
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sometimes misinterpreted as an unwillingness of the police to act 
against some racially motivated offences. 


The advice service, staffed by lawyers in the Ministry of the 
Attorney General, assists victims of racially motivated offences 
who wish to proceed with criminal charges after the police have 
refused to do so. Advice on how to proceed is offered, and as 
well appointments are made for the victim with the judicial 
officers who have the discretion to decide whether criminal 
charges can be proceeded with. Further, if an affirmative 
decision is made by the judicial officer, the service will 
arrange to have public prosecutor meet with the victim to decide 
if the Attorney General, rather than the victim, should conduct 
the prosecution. 


In the area of hate literature, which the Criminal Code bans, the 
Attorney General has also established a policy of vigilant 
enforcement. A team of senior lawyers reviews all suspected hate 
literature submitted to the Attorney General by the public, the 


Human Rights Commission, or the police. Formal opinions are 
prepared on whether the literature in question breaches. the 
Criminal Code. The Attorney General has made it clear that if 


the Code is breached and if the distributor of ‘the literaturemcan 
be found, prosecutions will be launched. 


Perhaps because of this clear public stance, very little hate 


literature is found in Ontario. That whichis)’ found “almost 
invariably comes from outside of Canada, and has been distributed 
anonymously. Accordingly, while prosecutions under the hate 


literature provisions of the Criminal Code are rare, that 
literature can be said to be under control in Ontario. 


An example of the application of the criminal law to defend 
against racism is found in the response to the activities of the 
Ku Klux Klan which resurfaced in Ontario during the period 
covered by the Report. Strong public statements condemning the 
Klan as racist, aS a sag-tag band “of social “misfits, “andes 
completely unwelcome, were made by the Attorney General and a 
variety of other public officials throughout Ontario. Literature 
produced by the Klan was carefully monitored, as were the 
activities of the members. 


No special laws were invoked to deal with the Klan, but criminal 
charges have been laid against its members and leaders for a 
variety of illegal acts. These range from mischief to property 
by painting slogans, through conspiracy to overthrow the 
government of Dominica, to recently-laid conspiracy to murder 
charges. Chas@eeapproach,, coupled with widespread public 
abhorrence of the Klan, has ensured that it has never grown 
beyond an insignificant fraction of the population. 
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PARTELT:: INFORMATION IN RELATION TO THE ARTICLES IN PART I 
ARTICLE 2 

A. LEGISLATIVE, JUDICIAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 

(1) Acts and Practices of Racial Discrimination 


Dan June. 157. 1982,. the “Human “Rights. Code, «1981. (Statutes of 
Ontario, 1981, Chapter - 53) was proclaimed as law. This 
represents the first comprehensive review of the Human Rights 
Code since its passage in 1962. 


The new Code contains many additional provisions that protect the 
rights of racial minorities, including the following: 


(a) The grounds of coverage are race, colour, ancestry, place of 
origin, ethnic origin, citizenship, creed, sex, age, marital 
status, family status, handicap, receipt of public 
assistance (in housing only) and record of offences (in 
employment only). 


(b) Equal enjoyment without discrimination of goods, services 
and facilities is guaranteed. 


(c) Right to contract on equal terms is guaranteed. 


(d) Discrimination because of a person's association with a 
person identified by a prohibited ground is prohibited. 


fé) Practices (that are not .discriminatory..on their. face--but 


which have adverse impact upon a protected group are 
prohibited. 


(f) Harassment of an employee by the employer or another 
employee because of a prohibited ground is prohibited. 


(g) Harassment of an occupant of accommodation by the landlord, 
the landlord's agent, or another occupant because of a 
prohibited ground is prohibited. 


(h) Discrimination in employment against domestic workers in 
private households is prohibited. 


(i) The Code is binding on the Crown and has primacy over other 
legislation. 


(mp, The Code provides ÉOL additional sanctions against 
discrimination in employment by contractors under government 
contracts. 


(k) The Commission may recommend the introduction and 
implementation of affirmative action programs. 
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(1) The functions of the Commission have been expanded to 
include statutory reference to the establishment of theyRace 
Relations Division, composed of a commissioner and two 
members. The Division, established in 1979, has the 
Statutory authority to inquire into conditions leading to 
conflict or tension based on race, colour, ethnic origin or 
creed, and to alleviate such problems through its own 
programs or by assisting community groups or agencies in 
their mediation and preventative activities. 


(m) The Commission may review any statute, regulation or program 
established under a statute. Following this review, the 
Commission may make recommendations on any provision, 
program Or policy ‘that -istinconsistent with, the sspirdiit <of 
the Code. 


(2) Conciliation and Compliance 


During the period under review, a total of 2,422 complaints 
alleging violations of the Code were resolved. Ofo:these;2#e1 7277 
involved allegations of discrimination because of race, colour, 
nationality, ancestry or place of origin. Such complaints have 
comprised 53 per cent of the total caseload over the three-year 
period. 


If a finding of discrimination is made, the aim of settlement is 
to restore the complainant to the position that he or she would 
have been in had the discriminatory act not occurred. In 
addition, the terms of settlement are designed to prevent future 
acts of discrimination. Therefore, settlements can also include 
changes to recruitment, hiring, personnel, rental and business 
practices, consideration of an application for employment or 
housing accommodation on its merits, with the employer or 
landlord notifying~ the Commission “in the “event of “a ‘future 
vacancy, and affirmative action. 


A comparison of complaints over the period 1974-79 shows a marked 
increase in complaints based on race and colour. These 
complaints totalled 36 per cent in 1974-75, and increased to 56 
per cent in 1978-79. In 1980-81 and 1981-82, the percentages 
were 45 and 42 respectively. 


The -high percentage of race and colour complaints ‘shown in 


Commission statistics over time reveals that visible 
characteristics such as colour have always been salient in a 
decision to discriminate. There is a growing tendency in a 


period of high unemployment and a tight economy for differential 
treatment to be based on physical attributes, and for 
stereotyping and prejudice to be applied to members of non-white 
minority groups. Physical and distinguishable characteristics 
possess a dynamic of their own in determining the attitudinal and 
behavioural responses of the respondent group. This phenomenon 
is not evident in complaints based solely on nationality, 
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ancestry or place of origin. Such complaints total approximately 
13 per cent of caseload. 


Most complaints of discrimination in employment because of race 
and colour allege denial of employment, or dismissal. A growing 
number of complaints cite discriminatory terms and conditions of 
employment and many of these allege racial name calling and 
harassment of visible minorities in the work place by co-workers 
or supervisors. If the employer has had knowledge of such 
conduct, but has not taken concrete steps to prevent it, the 
employer, as well as the offender, may be considered to be liable 
under the Code. In such circumstances, the employer may be 
obliged to remove the cause of the discriminatory working 
conditions and to establish and monitor a prohibition against 
such humiliating conduct or language. When in receipt of 
complaints of this type, the Commission seeks to engage the 
employer and employees in a human rights seminar and in 
consultations designed to identify the sources of racial tension, 
and develop strategies to prevent further occurrences. If there 
is a union or employment organization, it is also urged to 
participate in the design of these strategies. 


(3) Review of Statutes and Programs 


In January of 1982, the Government of Ontario directed that all 
Ministries in Ontario review their statutes, regulations, 
policies and procedures in light of the standards established by 
the new Human Rights Code. This review was then conducted in 
conjunction with similar review in light of the standards of the 
Canadian Charter of Rights and Freedoms. By the end of June 
1982, Ministries had filed reports with the Attorney General on 
these matters, highlighting areas of difficulty and proposing 
solutions. 


It is the policy of the Government of Ontario that in all but the 
most exceptional cases, laws and policies are to be brought into 
line with the Charter and the Code. It is expected that 
legislative measures aimed at this objective will commence this 
year, well in advance of June 15, 1984 when the Human Rights Code 
achieves primacy over all Ontario legislation. At that time, 
legislation inconsistent with the Code will become, to the extent 
of the inconsistency, null and void. This is subject only to 
express statutory provisions in particular statutes opting out of 
the Code. 


In the meantime, the Human Rights Commission has itself been 
given an explicit duty to review legislation against the 
standards of the Human Rights Code. Section 28(e) of the new 
Code reads as follows: 


PARIS the function of theyCommission,... 


(e) to examine and review any statute or regulation, 
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and: “any*"program\ jor (policy mmades by: orelunderwa 
statute and make recommendations on any provision, 
program ora policyyemthat 62 Al tereropiniony was 
inconsistent with the intent of this Act; 


Although the Commission has not yet had the opportunity to apply 
these provisions, it has in the past pointed out to various 
Ministries certain discriminatory aspects of the laws they 
administer. 


(4) Enforcement 


A total of 71 boards of inquiry completed their hearings into 


allegations of discriminatin in the relevant time period. Of 
these, 21 involved allegations of discrimination because of race 
OT COROÛUES In twelve “rofi¢these; .atÿfinding of eunlawful 


discrimination was made, and remedies and other settlements were 
ordered, both to compensate the complainants and to establish 
measures to prevent future discriminatory practices. A further 
60 per cent of cases disposed of are settled in conciliation. 


Following are summaries of two recent board of inquiry decisions. 
Loconte and Blake (1980) 


Mrs. Blake, a black female immigrant from Jamaica, an active 
partner in a hairstyling business, leased her premises from Mr. 
Loconte through a third party. Mrs. Blake and Mr. Loconte had 
not met during the first month of Mrs. Blake's tenancy. 


One month after the lease had been signed, Mr. Loconte visited 
the salon, and met Mrs. Blake for the first time. Mrs. Blake 
alleged that when Mr. Loconte met her face to face, he behaved 
abruptly and rudely toward her. She further alleged that the 
respondent attempted to harass her by putting the premises up for 
sale and showing the building at inconvenient times. Mrs. Blake 
then alleged that Mr. Loconte demanded an increase in her rent 
from $300 a month to $675 a month, because he did not want her to 
renew her lease. 


Mrs. Blake believed that these allegations were in contravention 
of section) 3(1)(a) and/or 3(1)(b) of «the Code,..which- prohiba 
discrimination with respect to the occupancy of any commercial 
unit because of race, colour, ancestry or place of origin. A 
board of inquiry was appointed. 


There was a finding that the respondent had discriminated against 
Mrs. Blake in his words and conduct toward her because of her 
race, colour, ancestry and place of origin, in contravention of 
section 3(1)(b) of the Code. The board ordered the following 
terms of settlement: 


- An award of $800 in general damages for the injury to 
Mrs. Blake's feelings and dignity. 
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= Payment of $209.80 in compensation for expenses 
incurred by Mrs. Blake because of discrimination. 


- Payment of $1,200 in compensation for the amount of $50 
rental in excess of the market value, for the period of 
24 months on the lease. 


- A continuing rental of $550 per month for the balance 
of the renewed lease. 


F.W. Woolworth Co. Ltd. and Dhillon (1982) 


A board of inquiry heard the complaint of Mr. Dhillon, a Canadian 
immigrant from India, who alleged discriminatory terms and 
conditions in, and dismissal from employment because of his race, 
coloumetands nationality. The board found that the company's 
non-white warehouse employees experienced a severe problem of 
verbal racial abuse from the white workers, and that the 
management, which had been made aware of the growing problem, had 
neglected their duty to provide a working atmosphere free from 
such abuse. By way of remedy, the board ordered that the man be 
awarded monetary compensation for insult to his dignity and that 
a committee be formed to include company management, employees 
and a member of the Commission's staff, to assess and make 
recommendations on how to improve race relations at the 
workplace. The board retained jurisdiction over the case for a 
six-month period following the decision to give the employer and 
the Commission an opportunity to redress racial tension in the 
company. 


(5) Race Relations 


The Race Relations Division of the Human Rights Commission is 
charged with the task of examining the current needs and 
priorities of the Commission in all areas of discrimination, with 
particular reference to the building of a new climate of mutual 
respect and understanding for all Ontario residents, of whatever 
racial, ethnic or religious background. The division and staff 
actively design race relations programming in the areas of 
police, industry, education, religious institutions, labour, 
media and other important institutional sectors. 


In 1979, the direction of this Division and its 15 staff members 
evolved to the point where a greater proportion of staff hours 
came to be spent on major projects that have a broader impact on 


improving relations between racial, ethnic and religious 
minorities and the larger society. 


B. MEASURES TO ENSURE PROTECTION AND EQUALITY OF RACIAL GROUPS 
ee)? = OTRUCTURES 


The fall of 1979 witnessed the implementation of three major 


LCA 


government initiatives in the race relations field, each designed 
to respond more effectively to the growing number of issues that 
have arisen in this sensitive area. They are as follows: 


(1) Commissioner for Race Relations 


Dr. Bhausaheb Ubale, a Commissioner with the Ontario Human Rights 
Commission, was appointed as the first Commissioner for Race 
Relations for the Province of Ontario. His mandate is to focus 


upon the private sector and the contomitant race relations issues 
that arise within that area. 


(2) Race Relations Division 


To augment the Commission's present program in this area and to 
assist the Commissioner for Race Relations, a Race Relations 
Division within the Ontario Human Rights Commission was 
established. The Division's responsibilities are to implement 
policies and programs designed to improve the race relations 
climate, to remove discriminatory practices based on race, and to 
reduce racial conflicts and tensions when they arise. . 


(3) Cabinet Committee on Race Relations 


As noted above, the Cabinet Committee demonstrates a commitment 
at the highest government level to the eradication of racism and 


the development of harmonious race relations. The Cabinet 
Committee has a mandate to develop and direct all of the 
government's activities in the field of race relations. Et 


therefore deals with public sector race relations programs, while 
the Race Relations Division of the Human Rights Commission deals 
with private sector programs. 


(b) EXAMPLES OF THE COMMISSION'S RACE RELATIONS ACTIVITIES 


(1) Law Enforcement Agencies 


The Commission continued its liaison with various police 
departments throughout the province. Although most activity 
during 1979-80 involved the establishment of police in-service 
training or refresher courses on race relations with many police 
forces, the Commission also consulted with various police 
departments on specific issues involving hate literature 
distribution and its control, as well as preventive policing in 
such areas as racial assaults and acts of vandalism against small 
shops and private property owned by South Asian residents. 


In 1979, the Race Relations Division consulted extensively with 
representatives of the Ontario Police Commission on the topic of 
police training in race relations. They also canvassed various 
law enforcement, human rights and race relations agencies in 
Canada and other parts of the world to determine the nature and 
effectiveness of police training programs in other jurisdictions. 
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As a result of the consultations, it was decided that a task 
group composed of community, academic, and law enforcement 
representatives should be struck in order to examine the status 
Oe mpPOMIcCenmetralning@ sinimvOn'tariom iwithyeas particular. view ,.to 
developing appropriate guidelines for race relations training. 
Such guidelines would assist in standardizing training in this 
field and would aid police departments throughout the province in 
providing necessary training at the recruitment and in-service 
levels for all their members. 


In order to meet the need for having a uniform race relations 
training course for members of the police forces in Ontario, a 
working committee to plan a coordinated training program was 
established in 1981 between the Ontario Police Commission and the 


Race Relations Division. In early 1982, the Division 
co-sponsored with the Ontario Police Commission a police training 


workshop at the Ontario Police College Jon Aylmer. 
Representatives from various police forces attended. 


Participants examined the workshop package prepared by the 
Division, summarizing and analysing the police training programs 
Of many jurisdictions within and outside Canada, including the 
United States, Britain, Australia, New Zealand, and the 
Netherlands. The workshops attempted to reach agreement among 
the participants about the course content of the race relations 


syllabus adopted by Ontario police forces. Also discussed were 
the various methods of delivery and the resources available to 
implement the program. 


As a follow-up to the Aylmer meeting, a committee of police 
representatives from fifteen police forces in the province, the 
Ontario Police Commission and the Human Rights Commission was set 
up to deal with the production of new race relations training 
resource material for the police. This need was identified 
during the workshop review of various race relations course 
content. The Race Relations Division will be providing whatever 
assistance it can give to the committee, and will continue to 
work in the coming year to further strengthen formal and informal 
liaison between police and minority groups. 


In addition, the Commission has been assisting both the police 
and the minority community through its participation on various 
experimental police-community relations committees. These 
Organizations have been established in strategic locations in 
Southern Ontario, with the objective of bridging breakdowns in 
communications occurring from time to time between specific 
minority group communities and various law enforcement agencies 
throughout the province. 


The major areas of focus, police-minority relations and police 
training in race relations, dominated the Race Relations 
Division's activity during 1981-82. 
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In Kenora, Ontario, the Division worked to improve relations 
between Native people and the authorities and thus to reduce the 
potential” for racial Peontigcts In addition, the Northern 
Regional staff of the Commission are examining ways and means of 
improving the police-Native relations climate through an 
assessment of existing programs in order to identify program gaps 
and strengthen Commission, agency and community response in this 
area. 


(2) Labour, Businesses and Industry 


The Commission staff regularly held meetings with district labour 
councils and local unions to provide consultation on equality of 
opportunity for minority and women members, and to suggest 
programs to reduce tensions at the workplace and educate 
employees, foremen and supervisors about the provisions and 
principles of the Code. 


The Commission assisted many employers to design and develop 
mechanisms to eliminate and prevent racial harassment and 
derogatory name-calling at the workplace. Many of these problems 
involved negative reactions to racial and ethnic differences 
among employees, to which the Commission responded by analysing 
the source of the conflict and proposing appropriate solutions 
that would reduce its recurrence. Some examples follow: 


When racial tensions developed among employess of a large 
paper manufacturing plant in Southwestern Ontario, the 
Commission staff met with plant personnel, management, and 
the union in order the assess the situation. After a survey 
of the workplace, the Commission proposed several courses of 
action designed to reduce racial tensions in the plant. In 
addition to conducting an all-day seminar with senior 
management and front-line supervisors on the subject of race 
relations, the Commission assisted management in drawing up 
company policy and procedures regarding racial incidents in 
the workplace. 


When problems of a similar dimension developed in a large 
warehouse in a Toronto suburb, the Commission's consultation 
services were called upon by management. An intensive 
review of personnel policies and practices was conducted. 
The Commission made several recommendations to management 
concerning personnel hiring policy and promotion practices 
and other phases of the employment relationship, including 
staff development needs in the race relations area. Staff 
of the Commission and the company's personnel director are 
currently working on the implementation of the 
recommendations. 


When racial conflicts between supervisors and workers, and 
among workers of different racial backgrounds, in a major 
downtown Toronto hotel developed, the Commission's staff 
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were successfully able to resolve the problems that had 
developed through a series of small group sessions with the 
Staff to explore the problems. Concerns that had previously 
developed’ were brought up» for discussion through the 
informal sessions, and solutions were developed to reduce 
these conflicts. Special training was also given in areas 
where conflicts required more long-term solutions. 


In cooperation with the Consultative Committee of Religious 
Leaders, the Race Relations Division helped to develop a 
pilot "experience '81" summer youth employment program 
designed to assist inner-city youth, aged 16-19 living in a 
multi-racial community, to obtain the necessary job skills 
for future long-term employment. The eight-week program was 
funded ‘by 9:the = Ministry = of, Labour, co-sponsored by athe 
Christian Leadership Council and endorsed by the Downtown 
Business Council. 


The success of the youth summer project led to an expansion 
of the program for the summer of 1982 - again with the 
assistance and cooperation of local community and business 
groups, the Ontario Youth Secretariat, and the Ontario 
Manpower Commission. In addition to the downtown inner-city 
program, the project has been expanded to include the City 
of North York and widened to provide summer employment for 
over 100 youths. 


In 1982, the Division participated on the Conference 
Planning Committee of the Social Planning Council of 
Metropolitan Toronto, which was responsible for the 
organization of a major conference entitled "Racial and 
Ethnic Minorities in the Workplace". The conference brought 
representatives of business, labour and the minority 
community together so that they might solve common problems 
in race and ethnic relations. 


(3) Community Relations 


The Commission staff continued to provide its consultation 
Services: “on -mpoth l'a wlong® and” short” term) ) basis :s+toe such 
Organizations as the Metro Toronto Children's Aid Society and 
various human rights and race relations organizations throughout 
every part of Ontario. These included the Urban Alliance on Race 
Relations, the London Citizens' Committee on Human Rights, and 
the Kenora Ad Hoc Committee on Native/Non-Native Relations. As a 
result of an annual three-day residential seminar series held in 
Kenora on the subject of Native/Non-Native Relations, which the 
Commission initially sponsored in 1978, several participants 
representing diverse fields of endeavour have now formed a 
network in the city in an effort to improve the race relations 
climate. Network participants include representatives of health 
services, law enforcement, education, religious institutions, 
Native organizations, and municipal government, all of these 
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being areas where expertise can be shared to improve relations 
between the Native and non-Native communities. 


In order to complement staff initiatives in race relations in the 
City of North York, the Commission and staff met with the Mayor 
and proposed a multi-sectored approach to race relations program 
delivery in his city. In 1980, the Mayor agreed to pilot a 
proposal that a Mayor's Committee on Race and Ethnic Relations be 
established, comprised of representatives from religious 
institutions, educational institutions, municipal council, the 
police, the Ontario Human Rights Commission and the community. 


Commission staff worked with the Mayor's office in establishing 
the. committees assisting it “in padentifying: spesitetermsigiog 
reference, and providing the necessary consultation on specific 
issues and concerns in the area of race relations. Committee 
initiatives to date include the development of a municipal policy 
in support of positive race relations and equal opportunity which 
has been ratified by the municipal council and several of its 
boards and commissions. 


There is a Similar committee chaired by the Mayor of Toronto, to 
which the Commission lends assistance. 


Examples of conflict resolution by Commission staff follow: 


When racial conflicts between the Native Indians and 
non-Native population residing in a subsidized housing unit 
in Southwestern Ontario developed in 1980, Commission staff 
were called in to assist in resolving the conflict before it 
escalated into physical confrontation. Commission staff 
were able to ascertain that both parties were mistrustful of 
each other, that little communication was taking place 
between the two groups, and that each group was to a certain 
extent blaming the other for the deteriorating housing 
conditions in the complex. Since the issue of housing 
conditions was of mutual concern and since both groups 
agreed on the need to improve relations, they decided that a 
joint tenants' association should be formed to press for the 
necessary improvement in housing conditions as well as for 
improved tenant relations in the complex. 


En 1980 when tensions arose between the South-Asian 


community and their non-South Asian neighbours over parking 
and littering problems attributed to a large South Asian 


attendance at an East Indian movie theatre and 
neighbouring shops and restaurants, the Commission 
intervened in an effort to resolve the problems and reduce 
the tension which this situation generated. Commission 


staff convened meetings of neighbourhood residents, the 
South Asian merchants, other merchants in the area, the 
police, school and community representatives, and members of 
the local municipal council in an effort to arrive at a 
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Satisfactory solution to the problem. Various options were 
discussed and agreed to by the parties in an effort to solve 
the most immediate problems of parking and litter, and a 
communications network was established amongst the 
residents, the South Asian merchants and the municipal 
council in order that future problems would not develop but 
instead be resolved through established channels. 


Through its participation in the Housing Sub-committee of the 
Staff Working Group of the Cabinet Committee on Race Relations, 
the Race Relations Division continues to assist the Ministry of 
Housing and Municipal Affairs to develop race relations policies 
and programs to improve the race relations climate in that 
sector. 


The Race Relations Commissioner and staff hold meetings with 
housing officials, tenant organizations and service agencies in 
especially troubled neighbourhoods where community agencies and 
groups have articulated race relations concerns. The parties 
concerned then develop appropriate remedial programs and 
strategies. 


The Division, through its Community Relations Team, convened a 
major consultation with the staff of the Metropolitan Toronto 
Housing Authority in 1981, with the aim of establishing links 
with that agency in order to share information on racial 
conflicts and tensions which might arise within MTHA projects or 
units. The Division continued to work cooperatively to improve 
the race relations climate within the projects or units. 


(4) Outreach to Religious Institutions 


In March of 1980, the Race Relations Division convened a meeting 
of more than 35 representatives of Christian and Jewish religious 
institutions. This consultation was the first major Commission 
initiative to enlist the support and leadership of this important 
sector of Ontario society in the task of fostering harmonious 
race relations at the community level. Participants came 
prepared to design and develop practical action plans for their 
constituencies. Self-examination and careful review of the role 
of religious institutions assisted them in charting a new 
direction for cooperative work. 


AD. results. of this, consultation <it'- was. agreed by, the 
participants that greater efforts would have to be taken by all 
religious institutions. BR working coalition Was struck» to 
prepare a Statement of Concern and Strategy, and to harness the 
Support of the Ontario religious community to respond to this 
challenge by offering concrete proposals to counteract racism in 
the province. 
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ARTICLE 4 


A. LEGISLATIVE, JUDICIAL, ADMINISTRATIVE AND OTHER MEASURES 


Most of Ontario's activities in this regard are discussed above 
in the section dealing with Article 2, under the heading Criminal 
Code Enforcement. That discussion will not be repeated here; it 
is sufficient to reiterate Ontario's clear commitment to vigorous 
enforcement of laws applying to racial hatred, and to the 
creative development of legal principles to deal with the evils 
of racially motivated criminal offences. As is pointed out 
above, the Ontario approach, which focuses on the articulation of 
clear public policy and efficient enforcement of laws of general 
application, has proved highly successful in preventing racist 
groups from establishing a base of support in Ontario. 


The new Human Rights Code enacts a prohibition against the 
publishing or displaying before the public of any notice, sign, 
symbol, emblem or other similar representation that indicates an 
intention to discriminate on the basis of race, colour, ancestry 
or place of origin or ethnic origin or that is intended to incite 
discrimination on any of those grounds. Consistent with the 
principles of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, this 
prohibition is expressly stated to not interfere with freedom of 
expression or opinion. The prohibition on this kind of activity 
can be enforced either through the Human Rights Commission or by 
a prosecution in the courts. 


Public sauthoriattes* “and “public! F institutions do §snoteuineree 
discrimination in Ontario, and would not be permitted to do so. 
Such conduct would breach clear public policy in Ontario, and 
would likely be caught by the provisions of the Human Rights 
Code. 


B. MEASURES CONCERNING GENERAL RECOMMENDATION I OF FEBRUARY 24, 
1972-2255 I> Jie hee) tte 1100000 Suse Seta op lace 


The Government of Ontario, through the Cabinet Committee on Race 
Relations, has under review the question of whether additional 
legislative measures are necessary in Ontario. 


Ge RESPONSE TO DECISION 3 (VII) OF MAY 4, 1973 


The relevant provisions are found in articles 12 and 43 of the 
new Ontario Human Rights Code. Ontario understands that the 
federal government has submitted the relevant Criminal Code 
provisions with a previous report; Ontario's enforcement 
activities, and its successful efforts to develop the law to 
apply to racially motivated offences, are outlined above. 


ARTICLES 


Measures taken to prohibit racial discrimination in allait 
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forms have been discussed in detail above. As far as guarantees 
of equality before the law without discrimination because of 
mace,: Colour, “descent por -senational,. or, ethnic. origins » are 
concerned, it is sufficient to refer to the provisions of section 
1 of the new Ontario Human Rights Code and to sections 3, 6, 7, 
8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 14 and 15 of the Canadian Charter of Rights and 
Freedoms. 


Through these provisions all of the aspects of equality before 
the law in Article 5 of the Convention are guaranteed to all 
individuals in Ontario. 


ARTICLE 6 


The provisions of the Ontario Human Rights Code that prohibit 
discrimination on the ground of race, and other grounds are 
available to all residents of Ontario, and apply to all employers 
and business persons within provincial jurisdiction. 


The mechanism through which any person may pursue a complaint 
under the Code are detailed above, in Part I, and Part II, 
Article 2. 


ARTICLE 7 


A,~B, C MEASURES MIN, «THE "FIELDS OF.) EDUCATION, CULTURE AND 
INFORMATION TO COMBAT PREJUDICE AND PROMOTE UNDERSTANDING 


(Ex EDUCATION 
(i) Ministry of Education Activities 
(a) Multiculturalism 


The main components of the Ministry of Education's "Action Plan 
for Education in a Multicultural Society" have been implemented. 
In order to evaluate the influence of Ministry multicultural 
policies at the school board level, a provincial review on 
multicultural education was initiated in 1979 and continued 
throughout 1980. 


Tn 1980,>. the’ multicultural/multiracial “program for secondary 
school students became a part of the Ministry's leadership 


program; resource materials for the multicultural concept were 
identified, and a calendar for schools, called Celebrations of 


Our Multicultural Society was prepared and published by the 
Ministry for the International Year of the Child. 


(b) Heritage Languages Program 


Classes in heritage languages continued to receive support from 


the large number of parent groups involved in the program. 
Changes in funding ensured that all students in Ontario whose 
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parents supported the objectives of the program could benefit 
from classes provided by school boards. 


The Heritage Languages Program in elementary schools had grown by 
1981 to include over three thousand classes in _ forty-four 
different languages through fifty-one participating school 
boards. 


(c) Native Peoples" Education 


Early in 1980, the French version of "People of Native Ancestry 
for the Intermediate Division" was produced and distributed. 
This brings to three the number of documents in the series. 


Through the teacher education program offered by the University 
of Western Ontario, thirty Native students obtained basic teacher 
qualifications in 1979. 


The third session of the Native Counsellors' Training Program, 
sponsored jointly by the Ministry of Education and the federal 
Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development, was 
offered at Laurentian University during the summers of 1979 and 
1980. This program was designed to assist Native social 
counsellors to develop more effective counselling skills, 
knowledge, and experience directly related to the practice of 
counselling Native students. Twenty persons graduated in 1979. 


The utilization of the curricular materials, "People of Native 
Ancestry" and "Touch a Child", continued over the period. As 
well, the Senior Division curriculum guidelines, "People of 
Native Ancestry", was completed. 


A program for the education of Native teachers was offered at 
Lakehead University to increase the number of qualified Native 
teachers in Northwestern Ontario through an alternative program 
that prepared them to meet the special social and cultural needs 
of Native communities. Thirty-one Native people obtained teacher 
certification through the program. 


A joint effort by the Ministry of Education, the Ministry of 
Community and Social Services, and the Lakehead Board of 
Education has resulted in a program for the development of 
Support services to meet the needs of students from outlying 
areas who obtain their schooling in Thunder Bay. Many of these 
Students are of Native origin. This program has been in 
operation since 1974 and has proven successful. 


(d) Committee to Prepare Guidelines to Avoid Bias and Prejudice 
in Learning Materials 


This committee was formed in September 1977 to develop 
Suggestions that would help authors and publishers to avoid 
racial, religious, and cultural bias, prejudice, stereotypes, and 
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misinformation when preparing learning materials for use in 
Ontario schools. Represented on the committee were the 
Association of Canadian Publishers, the Black Liaison Committee, 
the Board of Education for the City of Toronto, the Canadian Book 
Publishers' Council, the Canadian Council of Christians and Jews, 
the Canadian Society of Muslims, ther’ = Council = of 1Muslim 
Communities of Canada, Che FOntanriowes Advisory 2 ecCounciiseron 
Multiculturalism, “the Ontario “Human “Rights Commission, »cthe 
Ontario Teachers' Federation, the Sikh Community in Toronto, the 
Urban Alliance on Race Relations, and the Ontario Ministry of 
Education. 


In 1980, the Ministry published a booklet entitled "Race, 
Religion, and Culture in Ontario School Materials". It was 
dastributed tot publishers,‘ media, “°produceéers, YSdirectors) ‘ot 
education, coordinators, consultants, faculties of education, and 
the departments of education in the other provinces. It is being 
distributed on a continuing basis to evaluators of textbooks, and 
to multicultural associations. The reaction to this booklet has 
been positive. 


(e) Special Projects 
Educational Exchange Program 


The Educational Exchange Program provides financial assistance 
for groups of students who wish to undertake reciprocal exchange 
projects and activities with students in other provinces or 
countries. 


Some 150 groups of Ontario elementary and secondary school 
students participating in educational and cultural exchanges were 
Supported by the Educational Exchange Program during each year. 
The popularity of this program is the result of the continuing 
emphasis on, and special funding for, exchanges’ directly 
connected with French as a second language and French as a 
minority language. 


International Educator Exchange Programs 


Under an Educator Exchange program with France, a group of eight 
second-language teachers on exchange from France taught French in 
Ontario schools, while eight Ontario teachers of French as a 
second language taught English in French schools, during each 
year. 


Under an Educator Exchange program with West Germany, two Ontario 
teachers taught in that country and two teachers from West 
Germany taught in Ontario schools, during the year. 


In 1979, nineteen Ontario teachers and four Ontario 


vice-principals travelled to the United Kingdom and seventeen 
Ontario teachers travelled to the United States, under Educator 
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Exchange programs coordinated by the League for the Exchange of 


Commonwealth Teachers and thes 7wwsse Office sos Education, 
respectively. These programs are conducted every year. 


During 1980-81, twenty-six Ontario teachers and one Ontario 
vice-principal travelled to the United Kingdom and ten Ontario 
teachers travelled to the United States under educator exchange 
programs coordinated by the Canadian Education Association, the 
League for the Exchange of Commonwealth Teachers, and the U.S. 
Office of Education. 


There were also 50 Australian teachers and two Australian 
education officials on exchange in Ontario and an equivalent 
number of Ontario teachers and officials located in Australia 
during each year. 


During 1979-80, the Ministry arranged for an Educator Exchange 
program between Ontario and Belgium. Negotiations continued for 
exchanges of teachers with Austria, the Caribbean countries, 
Israel, Japan, Luxembourg, New Zealand, Portugal, Mexico and 
Greece. 


Canadian Studies Seminars for Educators from Western Europe 


Each summer the Ministry organizes several two-week seminars in 


Canadian studies for educators from Western Europe. These 
programs are offered in reciprocation for seminars that are open 
to Ontario educators in five European countries. 


Candidates pay a nominal course fee; the Ministry provides the 
staff and program organization; and the federal Department of 
External Affairs provides a generous living-allowance subsidy. 
The academic and cultural program includes lectures designed to 
give visiting educators an overview of Canada and our education 
system, numerous cultural excursions, and contacts with Ontario 
educators. 


Interprovincial Second-Language Monitor Program 


This federal-provincial program is designed to encourage 
bilingual post-secondary students who are attending a university 
or college in a province or area where their mother tongue is the 
second language to act as second-language teaching monitors to 
teachers of French or English as a second language. 


Some 300 students at seventeen Ontario universities and community 
colleges are paid $3,000 each to act as monitors in the schools 
of twenty-seven Ontario boards. The students usually work with 
small conversation groups. 


Of the 289 students, approximately 264 are French-speaking 
post-secondary students from across Canada who work with 
English-speaking students studying French as a second language. 


CE 


Thirty-one of the monitors are English-speaking university 
students from various parts of Canada who are helping 
French-speaking students with their study of the English 
language. 


Student Exchange 


Some 5,330 elementary and secondary students participated in 
educational and cultural exchanges directly connected with French 
as a second language and French as a minority language. These 
exchanges were with students in Ontario and in other provinces 
and countries. A total of one hundred secondary school students 
Spent three months attending school in West Germany, and thirty 
visited France for the same period. A two-month exchange was 
initiated for another thirty students in the French-speaking 
canton of Geneva, Switzerland. A pilot program was established 
with Italy for the exchange of twenty-five students, commencing 
in September 1981. Under the terms of the exchanges the foreign 
students live in the homes of their Ontario partners and attend 
Ontario schools. The Ontario students return to their foreign 
partners' homes later in the year and attend the foreign schools. 


Project Canada 


This national program - initiated, financed and administered by 
the Ministry of Education - is conducted in cooperation with the 
ministries of education of the other provinces (Québec excepted) 
and of the Northern Territories, and provides young people with 
the opportunity to develop a sense of national pride. Through 
the exchange of correspondence and classroom projects, as well as 
student-exchange visits, Ontario students gain a broader 
understanding of the multicultural character of Canada. There 
has recently been a noticeable increase in the number of teachers 
using Project Canada to develop their students' second-language 
ekilis. 


Project School-to-School 


TMoisye school. twinning=bprogram, soriginably Jaurnched injo1968; 
continued to offer Ontario students an opportunity, through 
correspondence with their twinned schools, to gain first hand 
knowledge about life in the West Indies. This program has also 
done much to develop cooperation and understanding among young 
people from different racial backgrounds. 


German-Language Immersion Program 


The Ministry cooperates with the West German government and the 
Goethe Institute in Toronto to provide a one-month 
German-language immersion course for twenty-five Ontario high 
school students in Lahr, West Germany. 
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Learning Materials Development Plan and French-Language Fund 


The Learning Materials Development Plan and the French-Language 
Fund (Learning Materials) continued to provide funding’ to 
publishers, media producers, non-profit organizations, and 
individuals for the development and production of needed Canadian 
learning materials in the English and French languages. 


To date, many different types of learning materials (books, kits, 
films, sound filmstrips, monographs, records, and an atlas for 
partially sighted children) have been produced in such diverse 
Subject areas as the arts, special education, Canadian studies, 
multiculturalism, technological and business education, education 
of and about Native peoples, values, French as a first or second 
language, women's . studies, Franco-Ontarian heritage, social 
studies, law and mathematics. 


Educational Institutions and the Race Relations Climate 


The Ontario Human Rights Commission maintains ongoing liaison 
with the Ministry of Education in such issues as teacher 
training, textbook bias, curriculum development and student 
leadership on the subject of race and ethnic relations and 
multiculturalism. 


The Commission continued to assist the Ministry of Education to 
conduct its annual Multi-racial-cultural Student Leadership Camp 
which was originally co-sponsored by the Ministry and the 
Commission in 1978. The camp, which provides student leadership 
in fostering harmonious race and ethnic relations and respect for 
the multicultural nature of Ontario society, is now part of 
several local Board of Education. ‘school’«'programs”’ \and? the 
Commission also assists these boards in their program delivery in 
this area. 


The Commission continued to provide ongoing policy and program 
development, consultation and assistance to Boards of Education 
throughout Ontario in addition to providing teacher training 
workshops. In 1981, the Commission provided guidelines to every 
Board in Ontario on how to respond effectively to the deleterious 
efforts of thesKu Klux Klan to recruit high school :students@te 
its organization. In January 1982, the Commission sponsored a 
Race Relations Conference for the Toronto and environs Boards of 
Education in order to assist them in developing appropriate 
policies and programs to improve both the school and 
school-community relations climate within the race relations 
area. 


(ii) Ministry of Citizenship and Culture Activities 


The Multiculturalism and Citizenship Division in the Ministry of 
Citizenship and Culture plays a key role in fostering intergroup 
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understanding and harmonious relationships within and among the 
diverse ethno-cultural groups resident in Ontario. 


Functions of the Division in the field of Education include: 


_ Provision of and support for community classes in 
English or French as a second language for adult 
immigrants to enable them to communicate effectively 
within Ontario; 


- The development and provision of curriculum materials 
for the above; 


— Community orientation and citizenship preparation 
classes for adult newcomers and refugees. 


2 CULTURE 


The Multiculturalism and Citizenship Division of the Ministry of 
Citizenship and Culture undertakes the following activities: 


_ Development of a sense of belonging in and commitment 
to the well-being of Ontario on the part of all 
residents. 


- Encouraging all Ontario residents to participate 
actively in community life, and providing the 
information and developing the skills needed to do so. 


- Increasing understanding, appreciation and respect 
among the province's ethnically diverse population. 


- Support for cultural heritage retention (exclusive of 
language) and cultural sharing among different 
ethno-cultural communities. 


_ Ensuring that all ethno-cultural groups have equal 
access to the services of the Ontario Government. 


- Support for the social, cultural and economic 
advancement of Ontario's Native population, i.e. status 
and non-status Indians plus the Métis. 

Sh INFORMATION 

(i) Activities of the Ontario Human Rights Commission 

(a) Public Education 

An important component of the Ontario Human Rights Commission's 
work in the community involves an on-going series of public 


education programs. These programs attempt to eradicate 
prejudicial attitudes that generally become the bedrock of 
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discriminatory acts. The public education specialist analyses 
the phenomenon of negative stereotyping, whether based on race, 
ethnic .ofigin, «creed, sex oreeage., To this end, the program 
includes conferences, lectures, training seminars, workshops, 
public information campaigns and distribution of publications and 
audio-visual materials. 


A quarterly newspaper, Affirmation, which began publication early 
in 1980, continued to receive wide acceptance among its 
circulation to 4107000; It is edited by the Vice-Chairman and 
features articles on the activities of the Commission, including 
boards of inquiry, settled cases and mediations in race 
relations. It also contains profiles of commissioners’ and 
community leaders and interpretive articles on human rights 
issues and concerns. 


In 1980, the Commission launched an advertising and public 
education campaign designed to increase awareness of its programs 
and to create a climate of mutual respect. The theme of the 
campaign, as depicted on car cards and posters, is "Together we 
are Ontario". The cards have been displayed in Toronto Transit 
Commission vehicles and subway stations, since early 1981. 


On June 16, 1982, the Premier and the Commission's Chairman 
hosted a banquet, attended by over 700 persons who have made 
Significant contributions to human rights in Ontario over the 
past four decades. The event marked the twentieth anniversary of 
anti-discrimination legislation in Ontario and in Canada, as well 
as the proclamation of the new Human Rights Code. 


A comprehensive public education campaign was designed to make 
the public aware of the provisions of the new Code. It was 
launched in June, and comprises posters, a radio commercial, 
brochures, films, public speaking engagements and seminars. 


The Ontario Federation of Labour launched its race relations 
campaign entitled "Racism Hurts Everyone" in the fall of 1981. 
Exercising leadership in this area, the OFL program focused upon 
a media education and a poster campaign supplemented by the 
hosting of regional community seminars with the assistance of 
themrizloecal distraictemaboursecouncithe: The Commission has been 
assisting the OFL and the local district labour councils in their 
program planning during fiscal year 1981-82, and its staff have 
participated as both resource persons and speakers at these 
sessions. The forums, which have been well received in the 
various communities, have generated appreciable awareness of race 
relations issues and should provide the stimulus for further 
educational initiatives at the community level. 


(b) Media Relations 


In 1980, the Commission held discussions with the editors of the 
major Toronto newspapers to analyse stereotypes in the press and 
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to review the concerns of various minority groups that some 
articles and headlines have a negative impact on intergroup 
relations. The Commission brought with them to these meetings a 
number of articles which they felt were offensive to the spirit 
of human rights. The major newspapers expressed their general 
support of human rights principles and several have instituted 
measures to ensure fair and balanced reporting standards. 


The Commission is aware that the media play an important role in 
influencing the racial climate. The Commission seeks the media's 
commitment to cover race relations issues sensitively. One 
particular newspaper. took the initiative in this area by 
appointing a special staff person responsible for the "community 
relations" area and by opening lines of communication with the 
minority community in order to keep abreast of and sensitive to 
the special concerns that arise. 


The Commission played a key role in effectively mediating a 
dispute that developed between the CTV network and the Chinese 
community over its "W-5" segment entitled "Campus Giveaway" which 
was telecast in September 1979. The Chinese Canadian community, 
predominantly represented by the Ad Hoc Committee of the Councid. 
of Chinese Canadians in Ontario Against W-5, was extremely 
concerned about both the program content and the tone and 
direction of this television segment. 


The issue fell beyond the formal jurisdiction of the Commission 
because telecommunications are a federal matter. However, the 
Commission felt, given the community implications involved, that 
it could play its most effective role, not as an advocate, but as 
a mediator. 


A settlement was arrived at shortly thereafter. Both parties, in 
their joint statement which incorporated the settlement terms, 
extended their appreciation to the Commission for the assistance 
that it rendered. 


Statements or viewpoints expressed by certain members of minority 
group communities have at times been generalized as the viewpoint 
of the whole community and have at times had a negative impact on 
race relations. Accordingly, the Division sought to assist the 
media to broaden their contacts with the various ethnic 
communities. There was also a need for a greater number of 
community organizations to take advantage of media coverage to 
highlight their activities and programs. 


ln 1982, -theoDivision,.undertook «a. joint,.project..with,»the:Urban 
Alliance on Race Relations, which suggested the production of two 
handbooks. One, the "Guide to Race Relations Organizations in 
Metro Toronto", is designed to acquaint the print and broadcast 
media with the various Metro and area organizations involved in 
the area of race relations. The second, the "Guide to the Use of 
the Media", is intended for use by community organizations to 
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identify appropriate media contacts. It also gives information 
on how best to utilize the media. 


In 1980, the Commission arranged a series of meetings with 
representatives of the advertising industry to discuss the role 
of visible minorities in advertising. Many studies have found 
that visible minorities are under-represented in advertisements 
and when they are used in ads they are often partrayed in 
stereotypical roles. 


A committee was organized to discuss strategies to resolve the 
problem. The Commission is advocating that advertising should 
better reflect our multiracial society and it should portray 
women and members of visible minorities in the mainstream of life 
activities. 


In 1981, the Commission established a working committee with the 
Canadian Radio-Television and Telecommunications Commission to 
examine such issues as visible minority representation in mass 
media advertising, media coverage of racial issues, particularly 
as it affects the treatment of hate groups such as the Ku. Klux 
Klan, and racial bias and stereotyping in general programming. 
The Commission has mailed to all newspaper publishers and 
presidents of radio and television stations in Ontario, articles 
that analyse how the Ku Klux Klan manipulates the press to 
achieve its ends. 


(c) Extremist Groups 


The Commission continued to respond to and monitor the 
re-emergence of the Ku Klux Klan and its periodic attempts to 
recruit members from the high schools and the community during 
fiscal year 1981-82. Early in 1981, the Ku Klux Klan conducted a 
recruitment drive in certain Centre: The Commission sought to 
combat such tactics by establishing lines of communication with 
the various school boards. One particular incident, where a 
prominent member of the KKK was invited to address a class of 
high school students, led the Commission and community groups to 
express their strong disapproval. In response, the North York 
Board of Education exercised leadership through the development 
Of a policy statement condemning the Ku Klux Klan, and the Board 
took steps to ensure that such an incident will not be repeated. 
The Commission provided input to the policy paper on race 
relations prepared by the Board, by suggesting specific issues 
and concerns it might consider pursuing in order to improve the 
race relations climate. The Commission also initiated contact 
with the Metropolitan Toronto Police in order to better monitor 
the activities of the Ku Klux Klan and other related white 
Supremacist groups. 


In response to a considerable amount of media coverage of Ku Klux 
Klan affairs, the Commission and the Race Relations Division met 
with the Canadian Radio-Television and Telecommunications 
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Commission to discuss the negative effect on the community that 


can result when extremist groups are accorded uncritical access 
to the media. 


(d) Educational Institutions 


The Commission assists school boards in reducing racial or 
ethnic-related incidents and problems in the schools and in 
promoting a greater understanding of issues involving prejudice 
and discrimination. This assistance takes the form of teacher 
training programs, instruction in methods of dealing with racial 
incidents, youth leadership projects and school-community 
relations. 


The Commission continued its liaison with the Ministry of 
Education. Specific cooperative projects included the 
development of educational resource materials on the subject of 
human rights and race relations and the preparation of guidelines 
on bias for the authors and publishers of textbooks. 


In addition, the Commission continued to work with various boards 


of education throughout the province. An example of this 
activity included the Commission's participation on the Race 
Relations Committee of the Toronto Board of Education. This 


committee is monitoring the implementation of the well over 100 
recommendations to improve the race relations climate in schools 
which were approved by the board in 1979. Areas under review 
include curriculum bias, teacher training in race relations, 
reducing racial incidents in the classrooms and the school 
yards, proper placement and assessment of students to ensure that 
race and ethnicity do not become determining factors, and 
employment and promotion practices of the board to ensure 
compliance with the principle of equal employment opportunities. 


In Ottawa, Commission staff are assisting the local board of 
education's multiculturalism committee in its review of the 
Curriculum: In Thunder Bay, staff are working with various 
teachers in the system to develop seminars for students on 
prejudice and stereotyping. 


When tensions between Jewish and non-Jewish students developed in 
a southwestern Ontario high school, staff were able successfully 
to mediate the dispute and the Commission also assisted the 
administrative staff in the implementation of new educational 
programs for the students on the issues that originally led to 
the conflict. When problems occurred between a local school near 
Windsor and the black community regarding the treatment of black 
students in the school, the Commission was able to resolve the 
conflict and establish a liaison between the school's administra- 
tion and the black community so that immediate action could be 
taken to resolve past grievances and preventive efforts could be 
designed to avoid future conflicts. 
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In 1982, a major initiative was taken to address the broader 
issue of race relations initiatives in schools when the 


Commission sponsored a two-day conference entitled "Race 
Relations ... New Perspectives, New Delivery Systems for 
Education" vin Metropolitan  -Torontog@vrand! environs Ssfore ware 


relations practitioners working in the educational area. Issues 
discussed included the assessment and streaming of students, 
curriculum, development of programs for students and teachers, 
school-community relations, and, policy development and 
implementation as they affect race relations. 


(ii) Activities of ‘the ‘Ministry ‘of Citizenship» andeCulture 


Through -the Multiculturalism and Citizenship. Division, the 
Ministry has undertaken the following activities: 


_ Reception services for immigrants and refugees. 


- The utilization of more than 1000 volunteers as 
teachers and day care workers in community classes in 
English and/or French as a second language to promote 
community integration and broad citizenship objectives 
as well as teach language. 


- Provided and/or supported community leadership 
training and organizational development assistance to 
groups involved in citizenship, intergroup relations, 
etc. 


- The development and distribution of more than 500,000 
brief profiles on 65 of the ethno-cultural groups in 
Ontario. The two largest channels of distribution were 
schools and public libraries. 


- The development or production of neighbourhood 
intercultural councils, multicultural films, 
audio-visual aids, and publications, intercultural 
seminars, etc. ; 


- Cross-cultural training workshops for professionals/ 
volunteers in the community e.g., policemen, teachers, 
social workers, Red Cross volunteers, community 
relations staff in publically assisted housing. 


- Community development projects in neighbourhoods with a 
high degree of ethnic and social diversity more likely 
to experience intergroup tensions because of low levels 
of education, income, employment, and family stability. 


- Cost shared or matched many grants to individual ethno- 
cultural groups to support the preservation of their 
cultures. In addition the Division made two grants 
totaling 3.4 million over 6 years to the Multicultural 
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Hustory Society of Ontario, The latter collects and 
sorts data for deposit in Ontario's Archives, organizes 
conferences, seminars, and displays, etc. 


Worked cooperatively with other ministries in the 
Ontario Government on the development of program 
service delivery mechanisms and communications to meet 
the needs of a multicultural population. 


The production and distribution of a comprehensive 
guide to community services in 13 languages for use by 
newcomers and those working with newcomers. 


Made about 2 million dollars per year in grants to 
Support Native organizations and community development 
projects involving Native peoples. 


Established a special unit to support the reception 
settlement and orientation of more than 30,000 South 
Asian refugees in Ontario. This unit now is being 
wound down as programs are integrated into regular 
services. 
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= POLICY STATEMENT 
______ ON RACERELATIONS 


qe Government of Ontario believes that the 
primary responsibility for creating a society 
of equals lies with each and every citizen. It also 
recognizes the importance of decisive and articu- 
late public leadership in the pursuit of harmony 
and equality berween cultures and races. 

The Government has for many years 
valued and fostered the development in Ontario 
of a multicultural and multiracial society. The 
resulting racial and ethnic diversity has enriched 
the lives of all Ontario residents, but none- 
theless is contradicted by acts of racial discrimi- 
nation and by racial disadvantage. 

Accordingly, the Government wishes at 
this time to rearticulate its policies on race 
relations, and to reinforce its long-standing com- 
mitment to the creation of a society charac- 
terized by lity of treatment and opportunity. 

Therefore, the Government reconfirms 
and deciares: 

RACISM IN ANY FORM IS NOT TOLER- 
ATED IN ONTARIO. 

EVERY PERSON IN ONTARIO HAS THE 

RIGHT TO AN EQUAL OPPORTU- 
NITY TO ENJOY LIFE, WORK AND LEISURE 
IN THIS PROVINCE WITHOUT BEING 
AFFECTED BY RACIAL DISCRIMINATION 
OR RACIAL PREJUDICE. 


DOCTRINES OF RACIAL SUPERIORITY 


BEING SCIENTIFICALLY FALSE 
AND MORALLY REPREHENSIBLE, HAVE 
NO PLACE IN ONTARIO. 


THE GOVERNMENT WILL WORK 
TOWARDS THE ELIMINATION OF 
RACIAL PREJUDICE BY SECURING 
UNDERSTANDING AND RESPECT FOR 
THE DIGNITY OF THE HUMAN PERSON. 


ACTS OF RACIAL DISCRIMINATION 
WILL BE MET WITH THE EFFECTIVE 
ENFORCEMENT OF THE ONTARIO HUMAN 
RIGHTS CODE AND WITH THE DEVEL © 
OPMENT, WHENEVER NEEDED, OF NEW 
LEGISLATIVE INITIATIVES. 
RACIALLY MOTIVATED OFFENCES 
WILL BE MET WITH THE FULL FORCE 
OF THE LAW TO ENSURE THE PROTEC. 
TION OF THE PERSONAL SAFETY AND 
DIGNITY OF ALL PERSONS IN ONTARIO. 
The Government calls on every person 
of goodwill to work together and with the 
Government for a society in which equality pro- 
vides the opportunity for each man, woman 
and child to achieve his or her maximum poten- 
tial for the greater good. 
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Closed cases according to group: 1974-75 - 1980-81: 


Black 258 139 


(39) | ee(-2O E>) (2.6 %) 


248 


South Asian 80 46 1019 
(12%)/1.009%7 (12%) 
|southeast Asian 18 6 15 
LE, (15e) (2%) 
lHative Canadian 1G 23 2b 
(2%) (4%) (5e) 
White L 5 3) 
(1%) 
Hotal Race/Colour BUS 219 ATEN 
moO tetova Cases 36% 47% 48% 49% SOL 41% 45% 
Race Relations liediations 
Complaint 
Cateaory: VES) este I), PORC LOGOS TE 
Bac: 66 She) 63 
Pout est. Asian: ie 8 18 
South Asian: 40 #27 30 
Native Indian: 19 10 5 
Wd tes 3) 7 10 
Nationality: 25 23 17 
Creed: = 1S te) 
Multi-racial/ethnic 42 10 22 
Total nt 137 as 
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In an earlier report, Québec presented the various measures taken 
in the years 1976-1977-1978 to implement the provisions of the 
International Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of 
Racial Discrimination. There is no need, therefore, to repeat 
here the general information contained in the document on the 
goal and objectives of the Charter of Human Rights and Freedoms 
(R-S.O.0 Cc. C=12)) that.-has, been-<in, forcé: since 27. June 1976, or 
the efforts to implement this Charter made by the Commission des 
droits de la personne (Québec Human Rights Commission). 


On May 10, 1978, the Québec government passed a decree in which 
it pledged to comply with the terms of the International 
Convention on the Elimination off All Forms of § Racial 
Discrimination. 


This report attempts to indicate what has been done to comply 
with the above-mentioned Convention from 1979 to 1982, by 
government departments and public or governmental agencies, by 
non-governmental agencies pledged to defend human rights and by 
the Commission des droits de la personne (Québec Human Rights 
Commission). 


PART I 
GENERAL 


During the period covered by this report, the Québec government 
took action in two important areas. First, it adopted the "Plan 
of Action for Cultural Communities" (Quebecers Each and Every 
One) announced in February 1981 and changed the Ministry of 
mmignatron to scthe-sUuMinistry  */o£fe> Cultural’ *Communiities. wand 
Immigration. Second, the Act to Amend the Charter of Human 
Rights and Freedoms will be passed shortly and will include new 
provisions, in particular the authorization of affirmative action 
programs. Such programs would rectify the situations of persons 
belonging to groups that are the victims of discrimination in 
employment, in education and health services and in other 
services provided for the public. Included in these groups are 
ethnic minorities and the Native peoples of Québec. 


= Demographic Composition of the Québec Population 


The representation of racial and ethnic minorities in the Québec 
population has increased since the last census in 1971 (rising 
from 371,325 to 444,514 in the first five years, 1971-1976), and 
has also diversified with the arrival of large numbers of visible 
groups (Caribbeans, Africans, Asiatics, Indians and Pakistanis, 
Arabs, Latin Americans) between 1970 and 1980. In addition, the 
data of the Québec Ministry of Cultural Communities and 
Immigration tell us that in the years 1974-1978, Haiti was the 
leading source of immigration to Québec, and in 1979 held second 
place, immediately behind Vietnam. 


2702 


As for the Native population of Québec, it consists of more than 
30,000 Indians registered under the federal Indian Act and over 
4,000 Inuit. Admittedly, however, these figures would have to be 
more than doubled if we want to include non-registered Indians, 
Métis, and Indians who have lost their status. 


PART IT 


Information «in =srekation "tot each! ofathe -carticlhes -Hn Partes: 
(articles 2 to 7) of the Convention 


Articlen2 


A. Information on the legislative, judicial, administrative or 
other measures which give effect to the provisions of article 2, 
paragraph 1, of the Convention, in particular: 


1 Measures taken to give effect to the undertaking to engage 
in no act or practice of racial discrimination against persons, 
groups of persons or institutions and to ensure that all public 
authorities and public institutions, national and local, shall 
act in conformity with this obligation. 


Under the provisions of section 54, the Charter of Human Rights 
and Freedoms is binding on the Crown. The term "Crown", in fact, 
covers the government and its departments and agencies. AS a 
result, these bodies are bound in carrying out their day-to-day 
activities, when making decisions or in general exercising their 
discretionary powers, to comply with the Charter's provisions, 
among them the one that recognizes the right to non-discrimina- 
tion on the basis of race, colour, and ethnic or national origin 
(section 10). 


Thus, aS an example, we can cite the legal proceedings initiated 
by the Commission des droits de la personne on behalf of a number 
of Haitian citizens against the Police Force of the Montréal 
Urban Community for "brutality and abuse of a discriminatory 
nature based on race, colour, national origin on the occasion of 
arrests by the police". 


The public administration is also enjoined, as an employer or 
supplier of public services, or even aS a tenant or party to a 
contract, not to engage in discrimination based on race, colour, 
and ethnic or national origin. If a case of such discrimination 
is brought before the Commission des droits de la personne, it 
would proceed as if in a dispute between individuals, moving 
through the various stages provided for in the _ statutes: 
investigation, conciliation, remedy at law. 


2, Measures taken to give effect to the undertaking not to 
sponsor, defend or support racial discrimination by any persons 
Or Organizations. 
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The recent demonstrations in Canada and the United States by 
bodies supporting racial, ethnic or religious intolerance led the 
Québec Commission des droits de la personne to pass the following 
resolution on 24 September 1981: 


"The Commission des droits de la personne condemns the 
racial, ethnic, and religious intolerance preached by such 
bodies as the Ku Klux Klan and the neo-Nazi party, and calls 
on the government to pass measures to reinforce the 
provisions of the law as well as its application so as to 
eliminate all incitement for such discrimination and 
subversion." 


This position statement reflects the provisions in the Charter 
that, at one and the same time, recognize freedom of opinion and 
expression and forbid all forms of discrimination, especially 
based on race, colour, and ethnic or national erigine Here, 
among others, are the considerations from which the commission 
worked to minimize the effect of this double recognition of 
rights in the Charter: 


"The commission would be violating the mandate entrusted to 
it and putting itself at odds with the very reason for its 
existence if, on the one hand, it worked to achieve the 
ideal of equality without distinction based on race and 
religion, and, on the other hand, stood up for groups and 
associations which, basing themselves on race or creed, 
actedeso’ tas *'todol injury =to + thesirightsifof others. or urge 
others to commit such acts. 


AS a sesult, the commission considers that it is not part of 
its mandate to come to the defence of groups or individuals 
who, through the Ku Klux Klan or the neo-Nazi movement, for 
example, work to implant a racist ideology. It considers 
that this would be a betrayal of the spirit and goals of the 
Charter." 


It is to be recalled in this connection that measures of a 
legislative or administrative nature are not yet in existence to 
prevent the formation of such racist bodies in Québec. Although 
the situation has never arisen, it would appear that if such a 
group submitted an application for incorporation indicating its 
racist objectives, the application would be refused on the 
grounds that it would constitute a breach of the public order. 


3% Measures taken to review governmental, national and local 
policies, and to amend, rescind or nullify any laws and 
regulations which have the effect of creating or perpetuating 


racial discrimination wherever it exists. 


The Act to amend the Charter of Human Rights and Freedoms, now at 
the second reading stage in the Québec National Assembly, 
provides for a new section 52 as follows: 
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"No provision of any Act, even subsequent to the Charter, 
may derogate from sections 1 to 38, except so far “as 
provided by those sections, unless such Act expressly states 
that it applies despite the Charter." 


The Charter's preponderance will hold over all provisions of 
Québec law, whether prior or subsequent to the Charter. The 
innovation of such an amendment lies in its extension of this 
preponderance to previous laws, a significant measure in relation 
to: the Charters, former*wording® sywlt,isi-appropriate,.tos. note, that 
under section 56(3) of the same Charter, the word "law" or "act" 
includes a regulation, decree, ordinance, or order in council 
made under the authority of any act. 


Thus, section 10, which outlaws discrimination based on race, 
becomes preponderant over any prior or subsequent legislation 
that would) ibe ain conflict withviles 


4. Measures taken to give effect to the undertaking to prohibit 
and bring to an end, by all appropriate means, including 
legislation as required by circumstances, racial discrimination 
by any persons, group or organization. 


We may also appropriately refer once again to the Act to amend 
the Charter of Human Rights and Freedoms, which adds two new 


sections. to the Charter: 


"10.1 No one may harass a person on the basis of any ground 
mentioned in section 10." 


and 


"18.1 No one may, in an employment application form or 


employment interview, require a person to give information 
regarding any ground mentioned in section 10 unless the 
information is useful for the application of section 20." 


It should be noted that the grounds of race, colour and ethnic or 
national origin are among those listed in section 10 of the 
Charter. 


Section 49 of the Charter of Human Rights and Freedoms allows the 
victim an injunction and damages suit: 


"Any unlawful interference with any right or freedom 


recognized by this Charter entitles the victim to obtain the 
cessation of such interference and compensation for the 
moral or material prejudice resulting therefrom. 


In case of unlawful and intentional interference, the 
tribunal may, in addition, condemn the person guilty of it 
to exemplary damages." 


In addition, under section 85 of the Charter, the commission must 
make a report to the Québec Attorney General of any fact it 


one 


considers susceptible of constituting an offence contemplated in 
section 87. 


5% Measures taken to give effect to the undertaking to 
encourage, where appropriate, integrationist multi-racial 
Organizations and movements and other means of eliminating 
barriers between races, and to discourage anything which tends to 
strengthen racial division. 


In this connection, let us note that the new Act respecting the 
Ministry of Cultural Communities and Immigration, passed in June 
, changes e itle and mandate o e old immigration 
department, which has since become the Ministry of Cultural 
Communities and Immigration. Section 4 of this Act stipulates: 


"The Minister is also responsible for the planning, 
co-ordination and implementation of government policies 
respecting the development of cultural communities and their 
full participation in Québec society. He is especially 
responsible for programs designed to maintain and develop 
original cultures and tov rensure Yathated “thesgrcultural 
communities exchange with and draw closer to the francophone 
community." 


and section 3 also provides: 


"The Minister shall establish and maintain adjustment 
services responsible for the harmonious integration of 
immigrants into Québec society and more particularly the 
francophone majority." 


The Ministry's primary function has been to provide a reception 
and adjustment facility for foreign nationals choosing to settle 
in Québec. In a second phase, it has emerged as the logical 
channel to what has come to be called the "cultural communities". 


The ethnic groups directorate of the ministry provides services 
to culturally based ethnic associations, to Québec and ethnic 
bodies attempting to assist newcomers in settling, and to 
government services having contact with immigrants. In this way, 
the ministry tries to harmonize, encourage and coordinate the 
whole field of activity aimed at generating better facilities for 
reception and adjustment and maintaining the vitality of minority 
cultures. 


With regard to immigrants, the Québec government had launched a 
program to promote their integration into Québec life and society 


as well as the development of their own cultures. This has 
involved the creation of the Centres d'orientation et de 
formation pour immigrants (COFI - immigrant orientation and 


training centres) that extend adjustment possibilities to 
newcomers and help them develop a better approach to the job 
Market. 
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At the same time, the government has launched two programs aimed 
at encouraging the cultural development of immigrants and 
Quebecers of various cultural traditions, providing opportunities 
for adults and children to familiarize themselves with their own 
languages and cultures. Currently, children of Italian, Greek, 
Portuguese and Spanish backgrounds are benefiting in the 
classroom from the program known as PELO (Programme d'étude des 
langues d'origine: Maternal language study program). In 
1979-1980, some 16,000 pupils in 850 classes received instruction 
in 35 languages under the Programme des langues ethniques (ethnic 
languages program). 


In the same spirit, broadcasts in various languages of the 
cultural communities are now a feature of the television schedule 
of Radio-Québec. These offer the communities possibilities of 
self-expression, discussion of their problems in their own 
languages, and, through subtitling, making themselves known to 
the French-language audience. 


The cultures cannot be brought together, however, without a 
rapprochement between the French-speaking majority and the 
various communities. In the fiscal year 1980-81, the Ministry of 
Cultural Communities and Immigration spent $492,000 in operating 


assitance to Québec multi-ethnic organizations mandated 
especially to bring the different ethnic groups closer to what 
are generally called the "“old-established Quebecers". These 


Organizations exist in most parts of Québec, and serve as 
reception committees that have a mission to educate Quebecers and 


make them aware of the cultures and histories of the homelands of 
new immigrants who have come to settle in Quebec. 


Such organizations as La Maisonnée in Montréal, or La Maison 
internationale de la Rive-sud (South Shore International House) 
are fully immersed in this role of integration and rapprochement 
among the various communities. In addition, the Ministry of 
Cultural Communities and Immigration provides a substantial grant 
to the Mouvement québécois pour combattre le racisme (Québec 
Movement to Combat Racism). 


The Charter of Human Rights and Freedoms contains two provisions 
dealing with this issue. In the chapter on "Economic and Social 
Rights", the Charter provides in its section 43 as follows: 


"Persons belonging to ethnic minorities have a right to 
maintain and develop their own cultural interests with the 
other members of their group." 


Furthermore, section 67(f) creates an obligation on the part of 
the Commission des droits de la personne (Québec Human Rights 
Commission) to co-operate with organizations dedicated to the 
defence of such rights. This being the case, Commission 
employees responsible for such co-operation spend a significant 
amount of their time on the cultural communities. In 19807asfox 
instance, there were numerous meetings with the Mouvement 
québécois pour combattre le racisme (Québec Movement to Combat 
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Racism), the Association des Haitiens (Haitian Association), the 
Comité Haitien de solidarité antiraciste (Haitian Antiracism 
Solidarity Committee), the Centre de référence et de promotion 
sociale (Referral and Social Development Centre) for the 
Portuguese, the Spanish Information Centre. 


It is to be remembered that in 1978 the Commission des droits de 
la personne took part in setting up La Maisonnée, an organization 
whose goals are to "help the immigrant populations orient 
themselves, adjust to and integrate with the host community, 
welcome immigrants and inform them about the economic and social 
realities by providing a permanent information, aid and 
counselling service to assist them in their adjustment process; 
give advice and guidance as needed to new immigrants in their 
approaches to the different government agencies and convey to 
them the purposes and workings of these agencies; provide the 
immigrant with the human assistance needed to facilitate his 
adjustment to his new environment; establisn channels of 
communication between the organization and other existing 
services in order to promote concerted action and complementary 
function in dealing with immigrants". This, then, is the task 
assigned to La Maisonnée. 


To be cited among La Maisonnée's projects with which the 
Commission des droits de la personne has been associated from 
1979 on are the special services set up to assist the refugee 
contingent from South-east Asia. A commission agent acting on 
behalf of La Maisonnée had joined the group of 25 representatives 
of organizations (public, para-public, community services) who 
formed a concerted action body to serve the refugees. These 
organizations belong to a larger network of organizations working 
in all parts of Québec. In June 1980, the Société québécoise 
pour les réfugiés was also established. Its mandate was to make 
recommendations to the Ministry of Cultural Communities and 
Immigration on the use of emergency funds set aside for the 
relief of distressed persons throughout the world. This 
organization has been working on behalf of refugees outside 
Québec since that time. 


With respect to the action that the Commission des droits de la 
personne intends to take in order to eliminate barriers between 
the races and prevent whatever tends to reinforce racial 
division, we must mention the striking of a committee to look 
into the process of "Mutual acceptance of Quebecers Ore rah 
origins". This is a priority at the human rights commission. 
The phrase "mutual acceptance" indicates the orientation the 
commission wants to give this process: an attitude that is 
respectful, welcoming, understanding, and reciprocal. This 
implies that all Quebecers, whatever their racial and cultural 
differences may be, whether they are Natives, blacks, immigrants 
newly arrived in the country or of old-established roots, all 
have the right to respect as human beings and, further, to be 
dealt with on a basis of complete equality. This Midéal sob 
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justice is not easily achieved, and it is still difficult to 


counteract intolerance. It is to combat this state of affairs 
that the commission is currently working on a plan of action. 


Throughout the years 1980, 1981, and 1982, a multi-disciplinary 
team of commission staff have been labouring to complete a 
document on this challenge of mutual acceptance of Quebecers of 
all origins. Once it is finished, this study will serve as a 
basis for the commission's action strategy in this area. 


By Information on the special and concrete measures taken in 
the social, economic, cultural and other fields to ensure the 
adequate development and protection of certain racial groups or 
individuals belonging to them, for the purpose of guaranteeing 
them the full and equal enjoyment of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms, in accordance with article 2, paragraph 2 of the 
Convention. 


As previously mentioned, the Québec government in February of 
1982 released its Plan of Action for Cultural Communities under 
the title, "Autant de fagons d'étre québécois" - the English 
version being, "Quebecers Each and Every One". After reviewing 
the situations of these communities and noting in particular 
their non-representation in the public service, the Plan 
announced some specific measures for correcting a number of 
inequalities: programs of information about the public service 
in the English-language and other non-French speaking 
institutions, the publication of job advertisements in various 
languages in the media of the cultural communities, the 
Opportunity of taking selection examinations in English, and 
notices for business premises in several languages of the minimum 
working conditions under the law. 


This Plan, then, addresses the inequalities in status that seem 
to be the most flagrant and fundamental, some even justifying the 
use of affirmative action programs aimed essentially at making 
the structures of government more aware of the immigrant 
condition, circulating government information more widely, and 
Spurring intensive development of programs of accessibility to 
the French language for newcomers. 


Thus, the Plan calls for vigorous action in terms of entrenching 
a policy of equal access to jobs in the public service in such a 
way as to re-establish the cultural communities' representation 
on)> jas more» equitable Mbasis in, proportion to stheir numbers 
particularly in those government services that intimately affect 
the population. 


In the area of education, the Plan asks the school systems to 
take greater note in history courses of the cultural pluralism of 
Québec society. There is emphasis on improving the quality of 
second-language teaching in the various public educational 
institutions, and the plan provides for growth in the program of 
instruction in original languages and cultures. 
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In addition, it has been noted that the members of the cultural 
communities were not very well informed of their rights and 
privileges and consequently made little use of the government 
services provided for them. To improve this situation, the 
Action Plan provides for the diversification of language skills 
in the communications systems of government social and health 
services, thus giving non-English and non-French speakers - 
"allophones" - easier access to the information and services 
available in these areas. 


The lot of immigrant women on the job market is another concern, 
and the Plan suggests tougher controls on working conditions for 
these women, who are experiencing more exploitation than others. 


With respect to the cultural development of Québec's various 
minority communities, the Action Plan envisages government 
involvement through additional grants, increased technical 
Support, upgrading of the»-communities',» facilities; - and -.an 
awareness campaign for the entire Québec population about the 
cultural and economic contributions of minority communities. 


ThetrActiont Plianyy otheny sisic a. cobhection,,ofs highly.s specific 
measures which Québec is proposing to carry out in the very near 
future, and it expresses the commitment on Québec's part to 
acknowledge the presence of different cultural communities in 
Québec society. 


A committee of five members has already been set up, with its 
members chosen from the chief cultural communities and including 
a representative from the public service, all appointed for 
three-year terms in September of 1981. The mandate of the 
Committee for Implementation of the Plan of Action (CIPA) will 
run for about six years. This is seen as an adequate time in 
which to carry out the main elements in the Action Plan. 


In addition to the ethnic minorities' right, recognized in 
section 43 of the Charter quoted above, to maintain and develop 
their own cultural life, we may appropriately point to the 
amendment tabled in the National Assembly in 1982 to add a 
provision to the Charter that would allow for affirmative action 
programs. As we indicated earlier, these programs are aimed at 
rectifying the situations of members of groups that are victims 
of discrimination in terms of employment as well as in other 
sectors (education, health, and other public services). 
According to the bill, these programs will be able to be 
implemented on a voluntary basis following approval from the 
Commission des droits de la personne (Québec Human Rights 
Commission); -ritis will also be possible for, the commission to 
recommend them after an investigation, or they could be imposed 
by the court when proof is presented of discrimination towards a 
group and the commission's recommendation has not been followed. 
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In addition, the government undertakes to implement affirmative 
action programs in its departments and acquires the power to 
impose such programs on its other bodies. 


These programs are intended to improve the situations of certain 
members of society, including the Native peoples and the racial 
and ethnic minorities that have been subject to discrimination 
historically and in a generalized manner. To varying degrees, 
for example, certain categories of jobs have been closed to 
persons belonging to these groups, or else very hard for these 
persons to obtain. 


It is not enough, in moving to correct this situation, to place a 
ban on open and directly identifiable discrimination; systemic 
discrimination must also be addressed. To achieve true equality, 
we must first restore equality of opportunity. In other words, 
in order to fight discrimination, we must consider past 
discrimination and rectify its effects. 


The point is, then, to find how the people belonging to these 
groups can be put in a position that makes it possible for. them 
to root out the economic and social disadvantages they cannot 
avoid as members of these groups. 


Article 3 


AY Information on the legislative, judicial, administrative or 
other measures which give effect to the provisions of article 3 
of the Convention, in particular, to the condemnation of racial 
Segregation and apartheid and to the undertaking to prevent, 
prohibit and eradicate all practices of this nature in 
territories under “the jurisdiction of the reporting State. 


Be Information on the status of diplomatic, economic and other 
relations between the reporting State and the racist régimes of 
southern Africa. 


On May 23, 1977, the Québec National Assembly passed a motion Of 
censure against South Africa which called for: 


- the abolition of any South African law which makes it 
possible for citizens to be detained without charges 
being laid; 


— the immediate release of all persons imprisoned for 
political reasons; 


- an investigation into some 20 deaths of prisoners and 
the alleged cases of torture which have occurred since 
the early sixties. 
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In addition, in 1978 the Québec government banned the sale of 
South African wines by the Québec Liquor Board. 


Moreover, the Commission des droits de la personne, to which the 
lawmaker has given the responsibility of promoting, by every 
appropriate measure, the principles enunciated in the Charter, 
has on numerous occasions taken a clear stand as far as the 
apartheid policy is concerned. We will quote a few examples. 


Learning that South Africa was taking part in the Floralies 
International Exhibition in Montréal during the Spring 1980, the 
commission's president sent the Canadian Secretary of State for 
External Affairs, the Québec Minister of Intergovernmental 
Affairs, and the Mayor of the City of Montréal, a telegram of 
protest that was made public on 12 May 1980, reading as follows: 


"Considering that the policy of apartheid practised by South 
Africa has already been the subject of condemnation by the 
United Nations as "a crime against humanity"; 


Knowing that such participation will only strengthen the 
South African regime in its course of constant violation of 
human rights; 


Considering, in addition, that the Government of Québec has 


taken a firm and unequivocal position in condemning trade 
and other relations in certain areas with this same regime. 


The Commission des droits de la personne du Québec 


les deplores and condemns South Africa's participation in 
the Floralies International Exhibition 


2° urgently requests the organizers of this exhibition to 
take all necessary measures to prevent South Africa from 
having representation at an international event of this 
RANCE 


Moreover, the International Seminar for the American Hemisphere, 
with its theme "Women and apartheid", was organized by the Ligue 
des femmes du Québec (League of Québec Women) under the auspices 
of the United Nations, and held in Montréal on 9, 10 and 11 May 
1980. The Commission des droits de la personne was able to take 
ane wacciverespartr ineithisssseminanc, pfirst,. at. the sspreparatory 
committee stage with a technical contribution to the organizing 
of the various events, and then through a commission policy stand 
that was voiced by its vice-president before the international 
participants and delegates. In her statement, the vice- 
president, condemning the policy of apartheid and racial 
segregation everywhere in the world, made these remarks in 
particular: 
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"The Charter that governs its operation makes it the 
commission's duty to cooperate with any Québec or outside 
organization dedicated to the promotion of human rights and 
freedoms. TE eS Can Sthuss, within®© the/wbounds . offences 
jurisdiction, support the movements and organizations 
fighting against apartheid, so as to have influence with the 
appropriate authorities for the purpose of discouraging any 
act that could help strengthen the South African regime." 


Article 4 


A. Information on the legislative, judicial, administrative or 
other measures which give effect to the provisions of article 4 
of the Convention, in particular: 


Measures taken to given effect to the undertaking to adopt 
immediate and positive measures designed to eradicate all 
incitement to, or acts of, racial discrimination; in particular: 


(1) To declare an offence punishable by law all dissemination of 
ideas based on racial superiority and hatred, incitement to 
racial discrimination, as well as all acts of violence or 
incitement to such acts against any race or group of persons of 
another colour or ethnic origin, and also the provision of any 
assistance to racist activities, including financing thereof. 


Québec has enacted no specific measure on the subject within its 
constitutional powers on the matter. 


(2) To declare illegal and prohibit organizations, and also 
organized and all other propaganda activities, which promote and 
incite racial discrimination, and to recognize participation in 
such organizations or activities as an offence punishable by law. 


Québec has enacted no specific measure on the subject within its 
constitutional powers in the matter. 


(3) Not to permit public authorities or public institutions, 
national or local, to promote or incite racial discrimination. 


Québec has enacted no specific legislation on the subject within 
its constitutional powers in the matter. 


Be Information on appropriate measures taken to give effect to 
General Recommendation I, of 24 February 1972, by which the 
Committee recommended that the States parties whose legislation 
was deficient in respect of the implementation of article 4 to 
consider, in accordance with their national legislative 
procedures, the question of supplementing their legislation with 
provisions conforming to the requirements of article 4(a) and (b) 
of the Convention. 


00 


Although the Charter of Human Rights and Freedoms does not 
expressly ban such racist organizations, section 87 provides that 
anyone who contravenes sections 10 to 19 of the Charter is guilty 
of an offence. Under section 10, every person has a right to 
full and equal recognition and exercise of his human rights and 
freedoms, without distinction, exclusion or preference based on 
race [...]. Moreover, no one may distribute, publish or publicly 
exhibit a notice, symbol or sign involving discrimination, or 
authorize anyone to do so (section 11). 


These sections can be used to block the activities of racist 
Organizations in Québec, even if Québec law does not specifically 
prohibit the existence of such organizations. 


It should be noted that a substantial amendment will be made to 
the Charter shortly and will give the commission and courts 


better control over these organizations. It consists of the 
addition of the following section: 


"In exercising his fundamental freedoms and rights, a person 
shall maintain a proper regard for the democratic values 
held by the citizens of Québec, and for the common 
well-being and public order. 


In this respect, the scope of the freedoms and rights, and 
limits to their exercise, may be fixed by law." 


Article 5 


Information on the legislative, judicial, administrative or other 
measures which give effect to the provisions of article 5 of the 
Convention; in particular, measures taken to prohibit racial 
discrimination in all its forms and to guarantee the right of 
everyone, without distinction as to race, colour, descent, or 
national or ethnic origin, to equality before the law notably in 
the enjoyment of: 


A. The right to equal treatment before tribunals and all other 
Organs administering justice. 


Article 18 of the Québec Civil Code provides that: 


"Every human being possesses juridical personality. Whether 
citizen or alien, he has full enjoyment of civil rights, 
except as otherwise expressly provided by law." 


We can equally quote section 23, paragraph 1 of the Charter of 
Human Rights and Freedoms, which makes this stipulation: 


"Every person has a right to a full and equal, public and 
fair hearing by an independent and impartial tribunal, for 
the determination of his rights and obligations or of the 
merits of any charge brought against him." 
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Be The right to security of person and protection by the State 


against violence or bodily harm, whether inflicted by government 
officials. or by any individual, /groupl oreinsti tution: 


Under the Charter of Human Rights and Freedoms, "every human 
being /ehasomasaireightis toregliire, and to personal security, 
inviolability and freedom" (section 1), and "every person has a 
right. tothe ‘safeguards of thisindignity, \honoursandmreputatrone 
(section 4). Regarding judicial rights, the same Charter holds 
that "every person arrested or detained must be treated with 
humanity and with the respect due to the human person" (section 
25)% "Every person confined to a house of detention while 
awaiting the outcome of his trial has the right to be kept apart, 
until final judgment, from prisoners serving sentence" (section 
273% "Every person arrested or detained has a right to be 
promptly informed, in a language he understands, of the grounds 
of his arrest or detention" (section 28). 


In addition, article 19 of the Civil Code provides that "no one 
may cause harm to the person of another without his consent or 
without being authorized by law to do so". 


And finally, section 21 of the Police Act empowers the Québec 
Police Commission to "make an inquiry respecting the (provincial) 
Police Force or any municipal police force and as to the conduct 
of any member of the Police Force, municipal policeman or special 
constable of its own motion, or whenever a citizen requests it to 
do so in writing and gives it sufficient reasons to support his 
request", 


Ga Political rights /mwinSparticularéthe#rightttotparticipatestn 
elections — to vote and to stand for election — on the “basisof 
universal and equal suffrage, to take part in the Government as 
well as in the conduct of public affairs at any level and to have 
access to public service. 


In its Plan of Action for Cultural Communities, the Québec 
government announced specific measures to correct these 
communities' under-representation in the public service (a 
program of information about the public service, and publication 
of job advertisements in various languages in the media of the 
cultural communities - see above page 84). 


In addition, section 22 of the Charter of Human Rights and 
Freedoms recognizes the right of “every person legally capable 


and qualified ... to be a candidate and to vote at an election". 


Dr Other ‘civil. rights, in particular: «those | enumerated) under 
article. 5, paragraph  (d),,) subparagraphs, (1) ito Alix) FOR 
Convention. 
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With respect to subparagraphs (vii) to (ix), the rights they 
mention are given express recognition in section 3 of the Charter 
of Human Rights and Freedoms, which provides as follows: "Every 
person is the possessor of the fundamental freedoms, including 
freedom of conscience, freedom of religion, freedom of opinion, 
freedom of expression, freedom of peaceful assembly and freedom 
of association". 


Bs Economic, social-~and -cultural rights, in particular those 
enumerated under article 5, paragraph (e), subparagraphs (i) to 
(vi), of the Convention. 


In its Chapter IV, entitled "Economic and Social Rights", the 


Charter of Human Rights and Freedoms recognizes the following 
rights as belonging to everyone: 


- the right to measures of financial assistance and to 
social measures provided for by law, susceptible of 
ensuring such person an acceptable standard of living 
(section 45). 


- Éhetgrighe tomsftairimandeireasonable #conditions hOf 
employment (section 46). 


- the right to free public education (section 40). 


In addition, the same Charter acknowledges the right to equal pay 
for equivalent work (section 19), establishes freedom of 
association (section 3) and prohibits discrimination in respect 
of the admission, enjoyment of benefits, suspension or expulsion 
Sremagper sonalto; (of on? frome anlwmassociatlionsmofitemployerseor 
employees or any professional corporation or association of 
persons carrying on the same occupation (section 17). 


Non-discrimination in hiring is also recognized in section 16 of 
the Charter. 


In Québec law, programs involving health services, medical care, 
social security and social services are universal in accordance 
with the conditions laid down in the law. As a result of the 
cumulative effect of the Charter and the laws providing for these 
programs, these rights are recognized without discrimination. 


Der The right to access to any place or service intended for use 
by the general public, such as transport, hotels, restaurants, 


cafes, theatres and parks. 


The Charter of Human Rights and Freedoms provides that "no one 
may, through discrimination, inhibit the access of another to 
public transportation or a public place, such as a commercial 
establishment, hotel, restaurant, theatre, cinema, park, camping 
ground or trailer park, or his obtaining the goods and services 
avaga able athere” «(section-15:) . 
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Article 6 


A. Information on the legislative, judicial, administrative or 
Other measures which give effect to the provisions of article 6 
of the Convention, in particular, measures taken to assure to 
everyone within the jurisdiction of the reporting State effective 
protection and remedies, through the competent national tribunals 
and other State institutions, against any acts of racial 
discrimination which violate his human rights and fundamental 
freedoms. 


The Charter of Human Rights and Freedoms prohibits discrimination 
on the grounds of race, colour and ethnic or national origin in 
employment, housing, contracts, access to services and public 
places, remuneration, etc. The same Charter provides that 
Québec's Commission des droits de la personne has the dual 
responsibility of ensuring the protection of victims of rights 
and freedoms violations and at the same time promoting and making 
known the general principles of the Charter. 


As far as its first role is concerned, the commission receives 
complaints alleging discrimination or exploitation. After 
looking at a case, it makes an investigation, and if the 
allegation is- founded, tries at its “own JTevel to “settle “the 
dispute through mediation. If it fails to win acceptance for its 
recommendation, it then applies to the tribunal for cessation of 
the act and an award in damages. In addition to this, actions 
may be brought under the Summary Convictions Act (RSQ, c P-15). 
Thus, any person who commits an act of racial discrimination in 
contravention ‘of* sections® 1:0) torw19 Coftthed Chartertsis wid able seo 
penal proceedings. The maximum possible penalty is a $500 fine 
for each offence. Under: “section "85) of! thé: !Charter/ mue 
commission reports any fact it considers susceptible of 
constituting an offence to the Attorney General of Québec. He 
will make the final decision to proceed, and he then gives a 
commission attorney the assignment of representing him before the 
tribunal. When the commission recommends that an action be 
brought, it must do so on the basis of a case that meets the 
test, as in any penal matter, of proof beyond all reasonable 
doubt, and the burden of this falls to the Attorney General's 
representative. 


Be Measures taken to assure to everyone the right to seek from 
such tribunals just and adequate reparation or satisfaction for 
any damage as a result of such discrimination. 


In addition, the victim of racial discrimination may, if he 
wishes, exercise personally the recourse before the tribunals, 
and to this end ask the commission to hand over his file (section 
84). 
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Ci Information on the practice and decisions of the Courts and 


other judicial and administrative organs relating to cases of 
racial discrimination as defined under article 1 of the 
Convention. 


In the course of the three years 1979-1981, the Commission des 
droits de la personne dealt with 376 cases involving racial 
discrimination, with the following spread: 


1979 - 113 cases 
1980 - 151 cases 
1981 - 112 cases 


More than any others, the areas of work, housing, goods and 
public services were the ones where the alleged discriminatory 
acts led to complaints. 


Of those cases where proof of racial discrimination was able to 
be established, some (20 or so) were settled amicably by the 
commission. The few disputes settled at the commission level in 
1979 are listed in the commission's annual report attached to the 
present document. For the years 1980 and 1981, we are sending 
the data that will be published shortly in those annual reports. 


In the cases where those charged reject the commission's 
recommended settlement of the dispute, application is made to the 
courts. From 1979 to 1982, the commission launched seven suits 
mmethissway on tIbehalfl of (victims of’ racial ‘discrimination, for 
damages ranging from $300 to $100,000. The unlawful motives 
being race, colour, and ethnic or national origin, the suits for 
damages were brought by the commission for job suspension, 
refusal to hire, dismissal, denial of accommodation, brutality 
and abuse of a discriminatory nature, and refusal of access to a 
public place. These matters are either on the court list or 


awaiting judgment. 


So far, three judgments have been rendered. The first arises 
from a suit for damages against the owner of a public bar who 
refused entry to a black man because he was unaccompanied. The 
court decision given on 20 March 1980 instructed the defendant to 
pay the victim the sum of $300. The second judgment was given 
following an action brought because of a white woman's being 
refused housing on the grounds that her common-law husband was 
black. Last 22 September, the court sentenced the owner to pay 
the two victims the sum of $400 in moral compensation. The third 
judgment, recently rendered by the Québec Superior Court, awarded 
$500 in damages for racist remarks made by Montréal Urban 
Community police officers. 


In addition, given the recent swell of racial tensions that has 


been noted in the Montréal taxi business, and because One 
discussion this has generated in the Québec community, the 


sous 


Commission des droits de la personne had decided to move on its 
own initiative and hold a public and full inquiry into race 
discrimination in the Montréal taxi industry, to be conducted in 
early 1983. The commission will be calling witnesses, and, 
constantly concerned with fairness, will invite all persons 
directly concerned to make themselves heard. 


Provision will be made so that the general public, associations 
and groups can appear. If;e followings the aningquimyjmecne 
allegations of racial discrimination turn out to be founded, the 
Commission will begin a process of mediation, and, if necessary, 
lawsuits. 


Article 7 


Information on the legislative, judicial, administrative or other 
measures which give effect to the provisions of article 7 of the 
Convention. 


i Education and teaching 
A Measures taken to combat prejudices which lead to racial 


discrimination in the areas of education and teaching. 


There are no legislative measures dealing specifically with this 
area; however, it is appropriate to review the policy Québec has 
decided on. 


The Québec government's Plan of Action for Cultural Communities, 
unveiledio an. February sofe.1 981, =contains».ai ‘request “that school 
history courses take greater note of Québec society's cultural 
pluralism. 


According to this plan, the Ministry of Education will be asked, 
in particular: 


- to finish, in co-operation with the Commission des 
droits de la personne, working out the program aimed at 
eliminating racial prejudice in school textbooks; 


- to ourges; the faculties: of education tor fosteruman 
awareness among future teachers of the presence in 
their classes of young people of various backgrounds; 


= to make sure that practising teachers are made aware of 
the »cultural diversity -that » can) find: texpressionseim 
their classes; 


- to place emphasis, as new social science programs are 
phased in, on awareness among secondary-school students 
of the respect deserved by the different cultures that 
are expressed in Québec society; 


20 


= to present history textbooks that stress, not only the 
existence of Quebecers of backgrounds other than French 
and British, but also their share in Québec's cultural, 
social and economic evolution. 


In line with the Plan there is also the operation "Mes amis de 
partout" (My friends from everywhere), organized jointly by the 
Ministry of Cultural Communities and Immigration and the Ministry 
of Education, in January 1981, to make primary school students 
aware of cultural diversity. 


By Indicate whether any steps have been taken to include in 
school curricula and in the training of teachers and other 
professionals, programs and subjects to help promote human rights 
issues which would lead to better understanding, tolerance and 
friendship among nations and racial or ethnic groups. 


In addition to the measures described in the preceding paragraph, 
the Ministry of Education, working with the Commission des droits 
de la personne, has put together a series of criteria for the 
elimination of discriminatory stereotypes in teaching materials. 
One of the goals of these criteria is to ensure that ethnic 
Minorities are adequately represented in teaching materials, and 
that these figures have access to a variety of roles and 
activities illustrated in the materials, so that they can emerge 
as models suited to arouse positive social attitudes. 


fom seinesthism@sprrit ‘that “thes Mindstry, of Education = in: 'Marchs of 
1982 issued a revised edition of the document entitled "Grille 
d'analyse des stéréotypes discriminatoires dans le matériel 
didactique imprimé" (Analytical Grid Of Discriminatory 
Stereotypes in Printed Teaching Materials), which has been in 
force since October of 1981. Thus, any textbook forwarded by a 
publisher has to comply adequately with all criteria set forth in 
the grid. According to this document, there are three textbook 
categories: first, those requiring correction, then the ones 
that cannot be corrected since they must be written all over 
again, and finally, those that are accepted without corrections. 


Every school board buying to replenish its textbook stocks must 
make sure that the publications involved are still on the 
approved list. If the publisher has reprinted the text to fill 
demand, he must submit his book for the approval process that now 
includes the analytical grid. 


In addition, following representations by the Congrés national 
des femmes noires (National Black Women's Congress) Montréal 
regional committee, a group to which the Commission des droits de 
la personne has supplied technical and professional support, the 
Minister of Education made a commitment, on 25 November 1981, to 
make corrections in the next edition of the textbook "La Lecture 
sous toutes ses formes" (Reading All Ways Round). This volume, 
which has been widely used by third graders since 1972, was 
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denounced because of two chapters entitled "Un Sauvetage 
inattendu" and "Les yeux bleus" (An Unexpected Rescue and Blue 
Eyes), both pieces that transmit negative images of black 
children by comparing them with white children. These two 
stories were consequently withdrawn from the book in June 1982. 


Lis “Cultüre 


= Give information on the role of institutions or associations 
working to develop national culture and traditions, to 
combat racial prejudices and to promote’ intra-cultural 
comprehension, tolerance and friendship among nations and 
racial or-ethnic groups. 


- Give information on the work of solidarity committees or 
United Nations Associations to combat racism and racial 
discrimination and the observance by States parties of Human 
Rights Days or campaigns against racism and apartheid. 


Québec's general policy in this area is defined in the 
government's Plan of Action for Cultural Communities, which 
contains a particular commitment to "promote measures designed to 
ensure better dialogue between the culture of the majority and 
those of the cultural communities". The plan stresses that "such 
dialogue is. sought «for tithe ’spurpose of facilitating the 
integration of the cultural communities into Québec life through 
rapprochement between the majority and the minorities". 


We have indicated earlier on the role that falls in this area to 
the Ministry of Cultural Communities and Immigration. 


The June 1981 redefinition of this department's function puts it 
in a position to revitalize the so-called minority cultures, 
numerous in Québec, giving more place to their expression, 
distribution, development, and general accessibility. 


Under section 4 of the Act respecting the Ministry of Cultural 
Communities and Immigration, the Minister is also hande the 


responsibility of promoting the preservation of ethnic customs. 


In the past, the Ministry administered and paid for various 
adjustment programs, in particular Opérations Vacances Loisirs 
(OVAL: Holiday/Recreation Operations) and Vivre au Québec 
(VIVAQ: Living in Québec), which had as their objectives to put 
in contact, using vacation periods and weekends, Quebecers of 
recent origin and new arrivals. In the meantime, however, the 
Ministry's field of activity has shifted. Thus, to better answer 
the needs of its clients, it has moved to share its reception and 
adjustment responsibilities with community organizations, many of 
which have sprung from the cultural communities, and to lend 
Support to organizations taking a more specific role with certain 
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categories in the population, such as immigrant workers and women 
of the cultural communities. In this way, during the fiscal year 
1980-81, the Ministry of Cultural Communities and Immigration 
maintained relations with more than 300 organizations belonging 
to some 70 cultural communities. 


Beyond its assistance to service organizations welcoming 
immigrants and helping them adjust, the Ministry's concerted 
action program provides for involvement insemaintaining, 
developing and promoting the original cultures in Québec society 
bVnOobreringisatechnicalt “and= ¢-financhals.aid . sto. thes; cultural 
communities and their community centres. It is stipulated in the 
criteria of this program that the cultural communities must 


maenicel/ecsacdebincetheiryapproachpingkhe aneavof the preservation 
of their heritage, since the government acts as supporter and not 


as initiator. 


During the last fiscal year, seven cultural communities shared 
$325,000 to acquire physical facilities (community centres, 
vacation camps, etc.); $100,000 was distributed among 41 
Organizations to launch events connected with the maintenance, 
development, and promotion of their original cultures. 


The Group Relations Service provided direct assistance for groups 
devoted to organizing rapprochement activities. 


Certain activities were organized within Québec by the Ministry 
of Cultural Communities and Immigration, in co-operation with 
various organizations, during the period covered by this report. 


These include: 


- "Femmes immigrées, a nous la parole!" (It's time we 
immigrant women spoke OUEL) conference, which was 
organized in co-operation with the Table de concertation 
des femmes immigrées (Immigrant women's concerted action 
group) and was attended by about 200 women, of whom some 
were recent arrivals and others had been in Québec 
longer. This first large-scale meeting was aimed at 
promoting better circulation of the available information 
and helping to bring together Québec women of all origins. 


- "Coeur à Coeur" (Heart to Heart) cultural communities 


week, which was aimed at enabling us to meet our fellow 
citizens. of foreign origin; to fraternize.,.with them; to 
make us aware of their cultural, social and economic 
contributions; to exchange views and share our 
experiences. Additional information on this subject will 
be forwarded to the Secretary-General. 


- Radio advertisement, with a Québec actor, entitled "Il 
faut le faire pour eux ... et pour nous" (We must do As 
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£Or them... and for ourselves), dealing with the 
integration of immigrant children into Québec society. 


With respect to the activities of solidarity committees to combat 
racism and racial discrimination, reference can be made, for 
instance, to a few Québec bodies such as the Mouvement québécois 
pour combattre le racisme (Québec Movement to Combat Racism), the 
Ligue des droits et libertés (League of Rights and Freedoms), and 
the Association québécoise des organismes de coopération inter- 
nationale (Québec Association of Organizations of International 
Co-operation - AQOCI) 


The Mouvement québécois pour combattre le racisme is an 
Organization founded in 1978 and partially subsidized by the 
Québec government. It stages conferences on themes as varied as 
Native claims, racism in the school system, discrimination 
towards refugees, racism generally in Québec, and more 
particularly about the area of housing, which has been the 
subject of a special investigation. Fors the Fall of? 1982) wthe 
Organization is planning a program on anti-racist films. In 
addition, it issues a quarterly report and brochures of an 
educational nature on racism. 


The Association québécoise des organismes de coopération 
internationale (AQOCI - Québec Association of Organizations of 
International Co-operation) is also active in the field of battle 
against racism. It was especially owing to its intervention in 
1976-1977 that the Québec government passed the ban on the sale 
of wines coming from South Africa in the outlets of the Québec 
Liquor Board. This is an organization receiving substantial 
grants from the Québec government. In 1980, this association was 
at the beginning’ ‘of 'a ‘coalition? of porganizationsmtovtbanmsourca 
African participation in the Floralies International Exhibition 
in Montréal that May. 


This organization also organized a protest demonstration that 
occurred in Montréal during November of 1981 in opposition to 
South African publishers participating in the Salon du Livre 
(Book Fair), and succeeding by this means in raising public 


awareness of the problem. The AQOCI intends to continue its 
campaign at the next Book Fair, bringing pressure to bear on the 
Organizers not to send an invitation to South Africa. In 


addition, the AQOCI gave financial support to the organizers of 
the Canadian Conference in Solidarity with the Liberation 
Struggles of the People of Southern Africa, held in Ottawa from 7 
to 9 May, 1982, and put on with the co-operation of the Inter- 
national Committee against Apartheid, Racism and Colonialism in 
Southern Africa. 


In its education drive, the AQOCI has published a document 
entitled "Douze préjugés sur le Tiers Monde" (Twelve 
Misconceptions about the Third World). This document analyses 
these misconceptions and shows that they are based on false 
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premises. Examples include "They are backward countries", "Third 
World people are lazy", or, "They have no sense of democracy," 
etc. 


In addition to this, the AQOCI has co-ordinated, working with the 
Québec government and the Canadian International Development 
Agency, the preparation and staging of the Semaine internationale 
de sensibilisation et d'information sur le développement 
(International Week of Awareness and Information on Development) 
with its theme of "Le développement du Tiers Monde, ça nous 


concerne aussi" (Third World Development is our Business Too), 
which took place in the month of May 1982, in Montréal's 
Desjardins Complex. Its objectives were to show the Québec 


public the problems and efforts of Third World populations with 
authentic development, give information about the work of the 
Organizations of international co-operation in the developing 
countries, and acquaint people with the solidarity efforts of the 
bodies of international co-operation in Québec. One of the days 
was devoted exclusively to human rights and information 
concerning the evolution of these rights in the countries of the 
Third lNoEldAE The Québec government manned one of the booths, 
which told about projects to spur economic development in the 
Third World. 


The Ligue des droits et libertés (League of Rights and 
Freedoms), with its headquarters in Montréal, is an organization 
involved in the fight against racial discrimination, among other 
things. It is a member of the International Human Rights 
Federation and is partly funded by the Québec government. It is 
active in many areas. Thus, taking the theme "Une indépendance 
qui nous concerne: le Zimbabwe" (An Independence that concerns 
us: Zimbabwe), it sent a Québec observer mission to that country 
under the auspices of the International Human Rights Federation. 
This mission's objective was to see whether the Lancaster House 
agreements were being observed and whether the transfer of power 
had been carried out democratically so as to be able to give 
evidence afterwards in a Québec tour on the Zimbabwe situation. 
On the mission's return, a report was published in May 1980. 
More than 18 public evening sessions, 20 or so smaller meetings, 
and a series of television programs were later staged around the 
Same theme. 


One may also mention the May 1980 International Congress in 
Montréal of the Human Rights Federation with the theme, "Break 
the Silence". One of the three topics tackled by this gathering 
had to do with the Native peoples of America. Especially studied 
were proposals related to Native rights. At the same time, this 
was an effort of education on the living conditions and claims of 
Natives in Québec, Canada and elsewhere. The League puts out an 
information bulletin on Natives, titled L'Appui (Support), three 
times a year. 
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Educational Activities of the Québec Commission des droits de la 
personne (Human Rights Commission 


Under the Charter of Human Rights and Freedoms, the commission is 
responsible for setting up an information and education program 
designed to foster understanding and win acceptance for the goals 
and provisions of the Charter, which prohibit discrimination on 
the grounds of race, colour, and ethnic or national origin. The 
commission also has the responsibility of co-operating with any 
Québec or outside organization dedicated to the promotion of 
human rights and freedoms. In view of the indisputable impact of 
education in altering attitudes, the commission has assigned a 


certain priority to the education sector. Two topics have 
received its special attention in the period covered by this 
report: one, the Native people's situation, and two, "Mutual 


acceptance of Quebecers of all origins". 
The Commission and Native people 


During 1979, in the wake of complaints from the public that a 
false image was being conveyed by certain newspapers . and 
magazines specializing in the outdoors, the commission carried 
out an investigation of 117 articles published over the previous 
three years and questioning Native hunting and fishing 
practices. The commission was moved by an initial analysis to 
approach the writers with its concerns about the tenor of the 
reports that casted doubts on the Native people and might have 
vitiated the quality of relations between them and the whites. 
The goal in publishing this study was not only to condemn this 
demeaning and warped representation of the Native reality, but 
also to make a contribution that would upgrade the quality of 
discussion. The commission released the results of its 
investigation at a press conference held at Sept-Îles in 1980. 


In addition, the commission took part in the October 1979 
congress of the Société des professeurs d'histoire du Québec 
(Québec History Teachers Association); part of the congress was 
given to an examination of the Natives' place in history 
textbooks. This conference was especially useful as a setting 
for: bringing>sout sane Cimportanty owork)»s entitled A» "béimages ae 
l'Amérindien dans les manuels scolaires du Québec" (The Image of 
the Native in Québec Textbooks), which appeared with the 
commission's co-operation. 


Similarly, the commission played an active role in organizing a 
public meeting with the Attikamek and Montagnais Native groups, 
acting at the request of the Mouvement québécois pour combattre 
le racisme (Québec Movement to Combat Racism), that was held in 
1980 at the University of Québec in Montréal. The purpose of 
this meeting was to make the general public aware of the Natives' 
current situation, their claims, and the challenges they had to 
face. One may also mention the commission's participation in the 
courses ‘on -Native##rights” given in universities: and C.E GC F2: 


Art 


(collèges d'enseignement général et professionnel: colleges of 
general and professional instruction). 


On the issue of the hunting and fishing rignts of Natives not 
covered by the James Bay and Northern Québec Agreement, the 
Quebec government has agreed to commence general negotiations 
with the Attikamek-Montagnais Council. Following events that 
occurred in the summer of 1981 on the Restigouche reserve in 
connection with salmon fishing, the commission noted a 
deteriorating climate in relations between the government and the 
Indians and Inuit and stressed the importance of opening a 
genuine dialogue between the parties. The situation has improved 
considerably since the summer of 1981 since the government 
arrived at an agreement with the Micmac band at Restigouche for 
the 1982 fishing season; in addition, the government concluded a 
long-term agreement on salmon fishing with the Maria Micmac band. 


The Commission and the Ethnic Groups 


The commission also does a significant amount of its work with 
the cultural communities. 


By way of example, mention must be made of the meeting of 27 June 
1979 that brought together more than 70 representatives of ethnic 
associations, groups and media from the Montréal region to voice 
to the commission their expectations of Québec society. This 
first large-scale encounter was a chance to exchange interesting 
ideas on the role the commission ought to be playing in the 
area. Its study on mutual acceptance by Quebecers of all origins 
was thus swollen and the co-operative work already begun with the 
ethnic associations and groups continued. Agreement has been 
reached that racism has to be addressed at its very source by 
general action if we want to eliminate the misconceptions that 
lie behind many problems experienced by the ethnic minorities. 


Similarly, in 1980, there were many meetings with such various 
organizations as the Association des Haitiens (Haitian 
Association), the Comité haitien de solidarité antiraciste 
(Haitian Antiracism Solidarity Committee), the Mouvement 
québécois pour combattre le racisme (Québec Movement to Combat 
Racism), the Centre diocésain de Hull (Hull Diocesan Centre), the 
Centre de référence et de promotion sociale pour les Portuguais 
(Referral and Social Development Centre for the Portuguese), and 
the Centre d'information pour les espagnols (Spanish Information 
Centre). 


Frequently asked to help teachers in planning courses on racism, 
the commission is also invited to give courses in various 
establishments. In addition to its courses for the developmment 
of positive social attitudes that are given in the C.E.G.E.P. and 
universities, the commission, as already mentioned, made a binder 
of instructional material on human rights available to teachers 
inaacoe1secondatcycbeaoft ehighteschool!s ateithesest imeifofimcthes3dst 
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anniversary of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights on 10 
December 1980. Published for the third year running, this 
document is designed to fit into existing programs, with an 
exercise on racism in current expressions that can go with a 
French course, and material on the difficulties of immigrant 
workers that could be looked at under moral sciences. 


THI Sintormation 
Information on: 


A. The role of State media in the dissemination of information 
to combat racial prejudices which lead to racial 
discrimination and to inculcate better understanding of the 
purposes and principles of the above-mentioned instruments. 


B. The role of the mass information media, i.e., the press, 
radio and television, in the publicizing of human rights and 
disseminating information on the purposes and principles of 
the above-mentioned human rights instruments. 


In its February 1981 Plan of Action for Cultural Communities, 
Québec expressed its intentions in this area, particularly that 
of "launching an information campaign to make the French-speaking 
majority aware of the contributions of the various cultural 
communities". This campaign will attempt to promote a better 
understanding of the traditions and values of the different 
cultural communities and to improve the quality of the newcomers' 
reception. Lt) was’* ‘in yrthis icontex telthat tthe SMinistrvaeee 
Communications awarded $160,000 in 1980-1981 in grants to non- 
profit media, community media, and communications projects of the 
cultural communities. Liaison officers from the cultural 
communities have been hired and are working at Communication 
Québec. 


The Société de radio-télévision du Québec (Radio-Québec) is 
airing two series with respect to combating racial prejudices 
aimed at making the public aware of human rights. The most 
important of these is the Planéte (Planet) series, with its 
purpose of acquainting Quebecers with the civilizations and 
histories of other peoples and so better achieve rapprochement 
with the various cultural communities. The other series is 
called Droit de parole (Speaking out); problems related to human 
rights are often the subject of debate on it. Various topics on 
racism or immigrants and their integration have been discussed. 
In the near future, this program will concentrate exclusively on 
the phenomenon of racism in Québec. 


The information role of the Commission des droits de la personne 
RO OP CE OS ee eee 
The Commission des droits de la personne must promote, by every 


appropriate measure, the principles enunciated in the Charter. 
To carry out this mandate, the commission assigns information and 
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co-operation officers each year to launch programs aimed at the 
general population or at specific publics. Within the commission 
there is a service responsible for communications; the latter is 
responsible for preparing and disseminating information documents 
to facilitate the public's knowledge and experience of the 
various principles contained in the Charter of Human Rights and 
Freedoms. The commission publishes a monthly bulletin, "Droits 
et libertés" (Rights and Freedoms) that is printed) sin }runses iof 
6,000 copies. This publication, among other things, analyses the 
complaints lodged with the commission as well as the ways in 
which they have been settled. Articles published in "Droits et 
Libertés" are often used by the media. Since 1978, the 
commission has» had-a 16mm colour film "Vous avez le droit, les 
autres aussi" (You Have the Right, so do They), that runs 14 
minutes. In 1980, this film was shown at various meetings in the 
Cee G. bs PS 7 auhiversities (social «clubs, «| ete. Some 26 groups 
borrowed it for screenings. 


One must mention an initiative taken by Communication Québec, 
which borrowed the film to show it over Télécable, thus reaching 
a large audience. 


So that the cultural communities would be especially well 
informed about the contents of the various releases, the 
commission submitted a text on housing discrimination to the 
papers of ethnic communities. The release on actions launched 
against 12 policemen for racial discrimination was addressed to 
25 ethnic groups; the release, the complete report, or else the 
Summary of the report on affirmative action programs were sent to 
the ethnic press, ethnic groups, and anti-racist organizations. 


As a counterpart to the commission's own efforts, the media have 
taken on a good part of the business of maintaining the dialogue 
with the public, frequently presenting information about human 
rights and freedoms. Each invitation made to the commission by 
the media has enabled the commission to present its views on 
numerous aspects of racial discrimination. 
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SASKATCHEWAN | 
1% Legislative Framework 


In Canada's fifth report, the Government of Saskatchewan reported 
on the provisions of the new Saskatchewan Human Rights Code which 
was’ ‘“procläimed®” on! August =27,n24979% The Code prohibits 
discrimination based on race, creed, religion, nationality, 
ancestry and place of origin? in the areas of employment, 
education, housing, sale or purchase of property, public services 
and accommodation, contracts and membership in unions and 
professional associations. It also prohibits the publication or 
display of materials which "expose, or tend(s) to expose to 
hatred... any person, or class of pérsons...° because “of “his™or 
their race...". The Code is paramount legislation and is binding 
upon the Government of Saskatchewan. 


Complaints alleging violation of The Saskatchewan Human Rights 
Code may be filed by any person whose rights have been 
contravened, by an individual or organization acting on behalf of 
a class of persons, or by the Saskatchewan Human Rights 
Commission. Investigations and conciliation services are 
provided by the Saskatchewan Human Rights Commission, free of 
charge. If à complaint cannot be resolved, the Commission may 
direct a Board of Inquiry to be convened by the Attorney-General 
and the Board of Inquiry hears and decides the matter complained 
Or 


In the years 1979-81, approximately 25 per cent of the complaints 
received by the Commission have been complaints alleging race 
discrimination. The majority of those complaints were received 
from persons of Indian ancestry and the violations typically 
alleged are refusals of rental housing, employment opportunities 
and services in restaurants and hotels. 


tme™ majority OL those complaints were resolved through 
investigation and conciliation. However, one such complaint was 
referred to a Board of Inquiry in 1980 and the text of the Poe 
of Inquiry decision in this case will be forwarded to the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations as reference material for 
the members of the Committee. 


While the majority of complaints of race discrimination have been 
received from persons of Indian ancestry, the Commission has also 
received complaints from blacks, persons of Ukrainian ancestry 
and members of other racial and ethnic minorities. 


In addition to its role as a law enforcement agency, the 


ie Report submitted by the Government of Saskatchewan. 


2 These are not the only prohibited grounds of discrimination 
in The Saskatchewan Human Rights Code. 
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Saskatchewan Human Rights Commission plays a continuing role as 
an educator and provider of information with respect to human 
rights. The Commission publishes a newsletter regularly, 
conducts and attends community meetings and through the public 
media explains and comments on issues and events which are 
significant with respect to human rights and fundamental 
freedoms. 


2 Government Policies and Programs 


The Saskatchewan Human Rights Code is the principal provincial 
Taw which is addressed to prohibiting racial discrimination and 
protecting equal opportunities. In addition to this law, the 
Government of Saskatchewan has implemented a number of programs 
and policies to deal with this issue. These initiatives reflect 
the mixed racial and ethnic composition of Saskatchewan society. 


Government policies and programs can be grouped under three major 
themes or sectors. 


a) Multicultural Policy and Programs 
b) Official Minority Language Policies 
c) Native Policy and Programs. 

a) Multicultural Policy and Programs 


The general framework for multicultural policy in the province is 
provided by The Saskatchewan Multicultural Act, R.S.S. 1978, c. 
S-31, adopted in 1974. The purposes of the Act are "to encourage 
multiculturalism in the province and to provide assistance to 
individuals and groups to increase the opportunities available to 
them to learn about the nature of their cultural heritage and to 
learn about the contributions of the cultural heritages of other 
mubtroul tural groups in /the™ province™. Int “the Act multi 
culturalism means "the preservation and development of the multi- 
cultural composition of the province and...includes the recogni- 
tion of the right of every community, whose common history spans 
many generations, to retain its distinctive group identity, and 
to develop its relevant language and its traditional arts and 
sciences, without political or social impediment and for the 
mutual benefit of all citizens". 


This policy is realized by the activities of government and 
agencies acting principally in the areas of language, education 
and? cuiturabcpolicy. 


Section 180 of The Education Act (1978) and accompanying 
regulations makes it possible for a second language to be used as 
apealanguadels Of (@finstructionw frome Kindergarten onto Grade: 12 
(Kindergarten, 100%, Grades 1-12, up to 50% of instructional 
time). This section has been used principally to expand French 
language instruction in the period under review (see below). In 
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addition, a  Ukrainian-English Bilingual Program has been 
developed for some schools. These changes supplemented existing 
programs for heritage language instruction, curriculum 
development, exchange programs with other countries and language 
scholarships. 


A number of language courses are available as part of regular 
school programming: English, French, Ukrainian, German, Latin, 
Greek and some native Indian languages (Cree and Saulteaux). 
Funding is also available from the Department of Culture and 
Youth for groups to establish after-school language programs. 
Cantonese, Gujarati, Hebrew, Hungarian, Italian, Japanese, 
Mandarin, Polish and Spanish, Ukrainian, French, and German, 
Dutch, Philipino, Urdu and Arabic are all languages taught within 
this framework. 


In cooperation with the federal Department of the Secretary of 
State, the Department of Culture and Youth organized in 1981/82 
heritage language training workshops for teachers of heritage 
languages. 


Other noteworthy programs include the "English as à second 
language" and occupational English courses provided by the 
Department of Continuing Education and the Department of 
Education for newly arrived immigrants. 


The Minister of Education is advised by a minority language 
advisory committee involving members from different ethnic and 
social groups. 


In the cultural field, the Minister of Education instituted in 
1979 a Minority Culture Action group to advise on the minority 
education policy. Two of the group's recommendations have been 
acted upon. A full-time multicultural Education Consultant has 
been hired in the Department and inter-provincial cooperation in 
heritage language education has been expanded. 


The Department of Education also undertakes to identify and to 
develop print and non-print materials which are to provide a 
cultural supplement to linguistic programs and a source of 
information on other cultures for teachers and students not 
involved in second language programs. Some integration of the 
concept of multiculturalism into ongoing programs occur. 


The Department of Culture and Youth is also active in sponsoring 
a wide range of multicultural activities. Cultural festivals and 
the activities of cultural groups are funded. Funding is also 
available for the production by individuals and groups of films, 
books, and television shows with multicultural themes. The 
Saskatchewan Multicultural Advisory Council advises the Minister 
of Culture and Youth on funding under The Saskatchewan Multi- 
cultural Act and on multicultural policy in general. | 
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Saskatchewan supported constitutional reform which provided 


recognition of the multicultural heritage of Canadians in the 
Canadian Charter of Rights and Freedoms. 


b) Official Minority Language Policy 


A variety of measures have been developed at the level of the 
federal government to promote the use and development of the 
French language in Canada. This reflects the size and the 
importance of the Francophone minority in Canada. 


However, the language of education, like all educational matters, 
falls chiefly within provincial jurisdiction. In Saskatchewan, a 


variety of policies and programs have been implemented by the 
Departments of Education and Continuing Education to enhance the 
status of the French language in the province and to increase and 


to improve French language education in the province both for 
francophones and for others wishing instruction in French. 


French language courses may be taken as part of the normal 
program of studies in schools where English is the predominant 
language of instruction. 


As well, there are two types of schools where the French language 
is given greater attention: designated French language schools 
(Type A) and immersion/bilingual schools (Type B). Type A 
schools instruct most courses in French only whereas Type B 
schools offer a greater mixture of French and English 
programming. Support is also provided for French language 
initiatives at the university level. Adult non-credit courses in 
conversational French are also made available. 


Support services for these activities provided by the province 
include the development of curriculum guides for use in courses 
and schools, teacher training and recruitment, professional 
development courses and seminars and consultative services for 
teachers and schools administrators. 


As well the province offers a number of scholarships, bursaries 
and other incentive programs to encourage French language 
teaching and study inside and outside Saskatchewan. In some 
cases, programs may be funded partly or wholly by the federal 
government but generally are administered by the province. 


French language education policies were given increased 
prominence in September 1980 by the creation of the OfEVcral 
Minority Language Office. The Office consolidates the direction 
of French language educational policy in the Department of 
Education and works closely with related initiatives in the 
Department of Continuing Education. 


Additional prominence will be gained as a result of recent 
constitutional reforms which guarantee French language education 
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to certain Saskatchewan residents where the numbers warrant. 
Saskatchewan supported these reforms. 


Cy) Indian and Native Policy 
i) General Policy Context 


Constitutional responsibility for Indians and Lands reserved for 
Indians is assigned to the federal government by section 91.24 of 
the; "Constitution AGE im sow. Nevertheless, the provincial 
government is active in the field of Native Affairs for a variety 
of reasons. 


The province conceptualizes its obligation to provide services 
and programs to Natives under these headings: 


1. Constitutional Obligations: such as hunting and fishing 
rights and land claims entitlement related to the 
extinguishment of aboriginal title. 


2. Obligations to Natives as Citizens: access to policies 
and programs equally with other citizens of the province. 


3. Obligations to Natives as a Special Disadvantaged 
Group: development of programs to deal with the unique 
needs of Natives and their situation as disadvantaged 
group within the province. 


The province's Native population can be divided into Status 
Indians? on the one hand and Métis and Non-Status4 Indians on the 
other. In practice, the federal government, through the 
Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development, exercises 
its responsibility for Indians principally towards Status Indians 
living on reserves, while the Department of the Secretary of 
State provides core funding and other financial. assistance for 
the activities of their associations and those of Métis and 
Non-Status Indians. Métis and Non-Status Indians as well as 
off-reserve Status Indians are the principal client group for 
provincial policies and programs. 


Official population figures’ are not “available ~forgii96q, 
Unofficial estimates place the number of Status Indians in 
Saskatchewan at around 52,000 and the number of Métis and 
Non-Status Indians at around 75,000. Altogether approximately 13 
per cent of Saskatchewan's population is of Indian ancestry. 


a8 Persons of Indian ancestry registered or entitled to be 
under the federal Indian Act. 


4. Persons of Indian ancestry not entitled to be registered 
under the federal Indian Act, including the Métis and 
Indians who have lost their status. 
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ie cles norchern "halferory athe’ prov ince, the Majority FOR the 
population is native and Indian. There policy and programs were 
coordinated and administered by the Department of Northern 
Saskatchewan (established in 1972) for most of the period under 
review. Toward the end of the period under review, the 
government moved to disband the DNS and spin-off its functions to 
government departments and agencies serving the rest of the 
province. 


mrs ‘the’ southern half of* the “province; the development and 
coordination of government policies and programs for Natives and 
the funding of Native organizations was rationalized in 1978 by 
the creation of the Social Planning Secretariat. In 1980, the 
Treaty Indian Policy Secretariat was established to develop and 
to coordinate the government's relations with the province's 
Treaty Indians taking over this function from the Social Planning 
Secretariat which retained responsibility for Métis and 
Non-Status Indians>?. The Treaty Indian Liaison Unit and the 
Treaty Indian Land Entitlement Office play an important role in 
regulating the province's relations with Treaty Indians in 
respect of reserve lands and land entitlements under treaties. 


In 1982, these agencies as well as other functions associated 
with native policy came under the coordination of the newly 
created Indian and Native Affairs Branch of the Department of 
Intergovernmental Affairs. 


ii) Constitutional Reform 


In 1982, Canada's Constitution was amended and it now contains 
protection for aboriginal peoples® rights in the country. The 
government of Saskatchewan played a key role in securing these 
reforms. 


1ii) Affirmative Action 


In the years 1979-82, the Saskatchewan Human Rights Commission 
has promoted the implementation of special programs which will 
eliminate disadvantages and ensure equal enjoyment of employment, 
education, training and housing opportunities for persons of 
im@van “ancestry as is provided for “in Article 2(2) of the 
Convention. 


In order to ensure that programs of this kind will be effective 
when implemented, the Commission initially developed criteria 
according to which it will give legal approval to such programs. 


ye Saskatchewan's Treaty Indians are all Status Indians. 


6: The aboriginal peoples of Canada are defined to include the 
Indian, Métis and Inuit peoples. 
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During the three years here reported on, the Commission has 


approved lal affirmative action programs which address 
opportunities for persons of Indian ancestry. 


Two of the programs are designed to train persons of Indians 
ancestry for full certification as teachers so that they may 
teach in the province's’ schools. While the . proportion. of 
children who are of Indian ancestry in the school population is 
Substantial, the number of certified teachers who are of Indian 
ancestry is very low. Copies of decisions relating to these two 
programs will be forwarded to the Secretary-General as reference 
material for members of the Committee. The decisions provide 
some statistical data as requested in the Committee's General 
Recommendation IV adopted on 16 August 1973. 


Seven of these programs are special employment programs designed 
to. recruit, train, .and, employ persons of . Indian ancestry in 
positions with Saskatchewan's Crown Corporations and other 
businesses. Copies of decisions relating to two of these 
programs (Sask Oil and The Cooperators) will be forwarded to the 
Secretary-General as reference materials for members of the 
Committee. 


Another program is designed to provide apprenticeship 
Opportunities for persons of Indian ancestry residing in the 
North, and the last program is designed to improve access for 
persons of Indian ancestry to subsidized housing which is 
provided through the Saskatchewan Housing Corporation. 


Some are discussed below. 


The Public Service Commission has, at present, a plan, pending 
approval by the Saskatchewan Human Rights Commission, for 
affirmative action in the public service on behalf of persons of 
native ancestry. 


iv) Education 
In addition to regular school programming (some of which contains 
an emphasis on native studies), the government makes available a 


wide variety of special programming geared to natives. 


The most important initiative in the period under review, is the 
Community Schools Program established in the Department of 


Education in the fall 1980. This is a school-based program 
designed to increase the involvement of inner-city residents with 
their local’ "school. schools in areas with. high native 


populations are a prominent part of the program. The program 
channels special funding to schools for central administration, 
special Community School Coordinators, Teaching Associates, 
Nutrition Programs and local curriculum development. Community 
School Councils allow community participation in decision-making 


on the program's operations. A by-product of the program appears 
to be improved racial relations. 
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The Saskatoon Native Survival School was also set up Fine 980% in 
response to demands by native parents for facilities for native 
students with behavioural or learning problems. The 
instructional program stresses academic excellence, pride in 
native heritage and basic life skills. The curriculum, includes 
a native studies component. Elders and community resource people 
contribute to the learning experience. 


As well some schools offer courses in native languages - Cree and 
Saulteaux - in addition to regular programming. 


Two major initiatives in the areas of curriculum development, 
programming and research regarding native issues stand out from 
among the wide range of activity in this field. The Community 
Education Branch of the Department of Education was established 
in 1980 with particular responsibility for native studies, 
curriculum development, and for programming and research for 
native and inner-city education. Also in 1980 the Gabriel Dumont 
Institute of Native Studies and Research was established. The 
Institute is oriented to and run by Métis and Non-Status Indians 
and is largely provincially funded. 


In the field of teacher training and education, the province has 
developed the Saskatchewan Urban Native Teachers Program. SUNTEP 
aims at increasing the number of certified native teachers in the 
school system. A similar program is operated by the Department 
of Northern Saskatchewan (see below). 


The ="province | also contributes. to the Saskatchewan Indian 
Federated College and a five year agreement was signed in July 
1981 for 50/50 federal-provincial sharing to retire existing debt 
and to fund approved research and development. 


v) Employment Training and Placement 


A number of governmental programs are available to encourage the 
training and placement of native employees. 


The Special Programs Unit of the Saskatchewan Public Service 
Commission supervises the Native Employment in Government Program 
(implemented in 1980-81) and the Training-on-the-Job (Special 
Needs) Program. These programs are designed to increase native 
participation in the public service work force and to place 
natives (as well as the disabled) in the training-on-the-job 
Situations. The Special Programs Unit also operates a candidate 
inventory and referral system, engages in developing sensitivity 
and awareness programs concerning the employment of natives and 
provides consultative services to the Public Service Commission 
about systemic barriers and issues related to affirmative action 
as well as other matters. 


The Office of Native Career Development was established in 1980 
by the Department of Continuing Education. Program staff work 
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with participating employers in the Crown Corporations and the 
private sector to identify jobs for which natives may be trained 
and then develop a training package to suit the job. Trainees 
are guaranteed full-time jobs upon completion of the training 
program. The ONCD --is’ also: “responsible, for “asithird=paney 
delivered referral and placement services to natives (implemented 
in 1981). These programs supplement the pre-existing Non-Status 
Indian and Métis programs administered by the Occupational 
Training Division of the Department of Continuing Edcuation. 
These programs provide assistance to Métis and Non-Status Indians 
to participate in training courses delivered via community 
colleges and designed to enhance employment possibilities, local 
community improvements and self-worth. 


As well, the province administers occupational training courses 
provided through the Saskatchewan Indian Community College. This 
program is funded by the federal government. The province also 
provides agricultural training courses through the Saskatchewan 
Indian Agricultural Program to Treaty Indians involved in farming 
in the province. 


vi) Economic Development 


Development of economic opportunities for the province's natives 
is the object of a number of programs. These programs include 
the Special Agricultural and Rural Development Agreement. In 
operation since 1971, the Special ARDA is a federal-provincial 
program aimed at improving incomes and employment opportunities 
Seat Cee and Métis people living in rural areas and was renewed 
in : 


In 1980-81, the government directed that its Employment 
Opportunities Program be targeted towards native groups so that 
native projects in cities not covered by Special ARDA could be 
funded. The program provides financial assistance to the private 
sector to train and provide jobs to persons who have difficulty 
securing and maintaining regular employment and adequate income. 
Native and non-native businesses employing natives are among 
those eligible for assistance. 


In 1981, the province established an Economic Development 
Foundation to provide financial assistance to Northerners, Native 


people and Treaty Indians off-reserve. Financial assistance 
would include: commercial loans, equity loans, and venture 
capital programs. As well, the Department of Cooperation and 


Cooperative Development has recently placed special emphasis on 
the development of a program for Native cooperative development. 


Other programs include the Employment Support Program 
(implemented in 1973-74). This program provides persons either 
eligible for or receiving social assistance with employment 
opportunities as an alternative to social assistance payments. 


The program involves a high proportion of native people and 
projects. 
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The government also funds economic development fieldworkers 
employed by the Association of Métis and Non-Status Indians. 


Through the Saskatchewan Indian Agricultural Program, the 
government provides agricultural extension services and various 
forms of capital and financial assistance to Treaty Indian 
farmers in Saskatchewan. 


vii) Native Housing 


Ens1980 the Saskatchewan Housing Corporation launched a 
five-year plan to provide housing for Native people. Under the 
five-year plan Native housing is provided through three 
federal-provincial programs: 


1. Urban Native Housing Pilot Agreement. 


2. The Acquisition of Existing Housing for People of Indian 
Ancestry Programs. 


3. Rural and Native Housing Programs. 


AS well the Saskatchewan Housing Corporation has the capacity to 
fund tenant counselling programs for areas not covered by the 
Urban Native Housing Pilot Agreement. 


viii) Support Services 


Support services include day care oriented to native children 
specifically. Friendship Centres operated by native 
organizations receive funding to provide recreation and cultural 
programs and to employ family workers to assist families with 
social and economic needs. A variety of other groups receive 
funding for family counselling services, child care and youth 
counselling and recreational programs. The Department of Social 
Services runs a special adoption program for children who are 
difficult to place. The program's major concern is with native 
children. 


ix) Health 


Health care for on-reserve Indians is a federal responsibility. 
Elsewhere in the province, natives are entitled to equal access 
to the provincially funded medical care systems. Native hospital 
liaison workers and para-professionals are already employed by a 
number of government agencies including the Department of 
Northern Saskatchewan and Saskatchewan Health Services Plan. 


x ) Human Justice 


The most recent initiative (March 1982) is the Indian and Native 
Institutional Liaison Program. This program will provide 
pre-release and post-release counselling for Native inmates of 
correctional centres. 
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Established programs include the Native Courtworker Program and 


the Indian Probation Program. The Native Courtworker Program 
provides non-legal counselling to natives charged with offences 
under federal, provincial or municipal laws. The Indian 


Probation Program is a provincially funded program of probation 
and community correction services for on-reserve Indians and is 
operated by the Federation of Saskatchewan Indians. 


xi) Recreation and Culture 


The province contributes funds to the operation of native 
publications and conferences. In 1981, the province contributed 
$300,000 to a "Working Together Conference" (Omamawi-Atoskewin). 
The intent of the conference was to broaden the spheres of 
interest and commitment to Indian and Native concerns beyond 
government and the Native organizations. The support, 
understanding and commitment by all people in Saskatchewan and 
their institutions/organizations was sought. The conference was 
seen as one of the means for creating public awareness and 
understanding of Indian and Native issues, problems, 
opportunities; and, of the efforts to encourage economic and 
social equality. 


In 1982, the government contributed $75,000 to the World Assembly 
of First Nations, an international gathering of indigeous peoples 
from around the world. 


The Department of Culture and Youth administers a training 
program for native recreational administrators. 


xii) Department of Northern Saskatchewan 


In 1972, the government created the Department of Northern 


Saskatchewan. This department took over the planning and 
administration of government services and programs in the 
northern half of the province - in effect dividing the province 


in two for administrative and policy purposes. 


The great majority of the residents of Northern Saskatchewan are 
natives and the creation of the department reflected in part the 
desire to provide coordinated planning of services to natives in 
thei” north? The department's responsibilities include the 
provision of social services, resource management, education, 
employment training, economic development and health care. 


In the health field, the Department has implemented a Community 
Health Worker Training Course, intended to train northerners to 
provide health education in their own communities, and a Child 
Dental Care Program permitting native northerners to train 
on-the-job as dental assistants. The Department also sponsored 
programs to train native northerners in alcohol counselling. 


In the educational field, the Department has developed curricula 
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materials with a northern and local emphasis unavailable from 
commercial courses. NORTEP (Northern Teachers Education Program) 
is a teacher training program for northern natives similar to 
SUNTEP (See above). The Northern Outfitter's Training Program 


provides training and follow-up assistance to encourage the 
viability of native-owned tourist outfitting businesses. 


The Department also encouraged the employment of native 
northerners in northern economic development projects. Two major 
programs in the period under review include the Key Lake Mining 
Surface Lease Agreement (1981) and the Flin Flon Mines Surface 
Lease Agreement (1982). Economic benefits to natives from the 
programs include training, employment and opportunities for 
supply of goods and services. 


Other employment programs specifically emphasized training of 
native northerners. A training program for Resource Officers was 
implemented in 1981 under the Native Employment Work Study 
Program. The Department also provided training for Heavy 
Equipment Operators in the North and in conjunction with the 
Department of Labour carried out an Apprenticeship Training 
Program. The Options North Program developed to increase the 
work skills and employment potential of native northerners in 
public and private sectors continued to function over the study 
period and in 1981 was renamed the Native Staff Training Option. 


The Department has administered the "Section 40" Rural and Native 
Housing Program ÉOr low income families in northern 
Saskatchewan. Besides supplying shelter, this program also 
creates employment in the north and assists employees in 
apprenticeship and other training programs. 


The Department also employed an affirmative action coordinator to 
assist in the development of its personnel policy. 


xiii) Grants to Native Groups 


In addition to delivery of departmental and other agency programs 
for natives, the government contributes to core funding for the 
operation of central native organizations in the province who may 
then deliver their own programs and services to native peoples. 
These programs cover a wide range of cultural, economic, 
political and social development concerns and some have been 
mentioned above. Total funding figures are reproduced below. 
Total departmental program expenditures (excluding Department of 
Northern Saskatchewan expenditures) are included for comparison 
as are figures for the overall provincial contribution to all 
types of native programs. 


= nO 
INDIAN AND NATIVE SPECIFIC PROGRAMS 


(Millions of Dollars) 


ES79=S0 1980-81 1981-62 1992-2953 


Indian Grants/ 
Core Funding ras! Dsl 23 2:59 


Native Grants/ 
Core Funding 1.6 159 2x] 2.4 


Other Program Funding 
(Deparmental and 
Third Party) SZ 1582 163.16 1425 


Total Funding tO 19762 21150 Las 


Source: Indian and Native Affairs Branch, Saskatchewan Inter- 
governmental Affairs. Totals do not include expenditures 
by the Department of Northern Saskatchewan. 
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MANITOBA 
The Manitoba Human Rights Act 


The principal legal provision relating to racial discrimination 
VosetThewManttoba, HumanaRights Act, S.M. 1974, c. H175,-2which’ as 
administered by the Manitoba Human Rights Commission. Both 
Hracemhandt Colour a ass iweld, sas “rationality andy “éthnicsvor 
national origin") have been prohibited bases for discrimination 
in all of the areas of activity covered by the Act throughout the 
period under review. 


One important development on the legislative front took place 
just at the end of the period under review. A number of 
amendments to The Human Rights Act were passed by the Manitoba 
Legislature in July 1982, including a substantial expansion of 
the "accommodation" provision of the Act. Section 3(1) of the 
Act was rewritten to bring all of the following areas within it: 
"Any accommodation, service, facility, goods, right, licence or 
privilege available *to the public or to a section of the 
publics! Moreover, those areas where stated explicitly (Section 
BH) w tot ineludes "without restricting the generality of that 
expression, any benefit provided and any activity or undertaking 
carried out by Her Majesty in the right of Manitoba, the 
Government of Manitoba, any municipal corporation or school 
district in Manitoba, any university or post-secondary 
educational institution, any board or commission created by or 
subject to the laws of Manitoba, or by any of their agents or 
servants." While these amendments were immediately intended to 
make it clear that public schools fall within the ambit of the 
Act (a judicial decision having indicated to the contrary), they 
have the subsidiary effect of also extending the protections 
against racial and other discrimination to many other areas of 
the public sector which may not have been previously covered. 


Statistics on Complaints under The Manitoba Human Rights Act 


During the calendar years 1979, 1980 and 1981 the Manitoba Human 
Rights Commission received a total of 1293 complaints, 493 in 
1979, 396 in 1980 and 404 in 1981. During that period the 
repartition of the complaints alleging discrimination on the 
basas! of, race, colour, nationality. or ethnic or national origin 
was as follows: the percentage of complaints based on race or 
colour was 15.9 percent in 1979, 15.14 percent in 1980, and 19.94 
percent in 1981, while the percentage of complaints based on 
nationality or ethnic or national origin was 4.7 percent in 1979, 
6-27. percent in 1980, and 11.79: percent in 1981. 
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During those three years the majority of the complaints of 
discrimination on the basis of race, colour, ethnic or national 
origin were in the area of employment followed by the areas of 
services and housing, while the complaints of discrimination 
based on nationality were almost exclusively in the area of 
employment. 


Winnipeg Mayor's Advisory Committee on Race Relations 
PC OR SESS Ole Cee Ke lallons 


In 1981, the City of Winnipeg established a Mayor's Advisory 


Committee on Race Relations. The Committee was formed to 
identify problems, to advise the mayor on ways to promote 
stronger relationships among Winnipeg's various ethnic 


communities and to help create goodwill and harmony among all 
Winnipeggers. The Committee meets to examine racial issues with 
groups and individuals; it develops suggestions on ways and means 
to prevent or resolve racial problems, and encourages educational 
programs aimed at eliminating discrimination; it maintains a 
liaison with groups sharing similar concerns; and it makes 
recommendations to the mayor on programs and policies that the 
City of Winnipeg could implement to reduce racial tension. The 
Committee is comprised of 17 volunteers chosen by the mayor and 
representing a cross-section of the Winnipeg community. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND 


The legislation that prohibits racial discrimination is The 
Newfoundland Human Rights Code, RSN 1970, c. 262, as amended. 


The Code prohibits discrimination, among other factors, on the 
basis of race, colour, ethnic or national OFTginyinéthéedareas tof 
admission to places to which the public is customarily admitted, 
Occupancy of any commercial unit or self-contained dwelling unit, 
and in the area of employment, advertisements related to 
employment and any term or condition of employment. 


The Act also prohibits the publication or display of any notice, 
Sign, symbol, emblem or other representation indicating 
discrimination or an intention to discriminate. 


The Act provides for the appointment of a Human Rights Commission 
to administer it and to carry a number of additional functions 
including the conduct of educational programmes and research, 
advising and assisting government departments and agencies and 
coordinate their activities as far as these activities concerns 
human rights, and advising the government on suggestions, 
recommendations and, requests made by private organizations, 
groups and individuals on human rights matters. 


Complaints of discrimination are reviewed by the Director of the 
Commission or by an inspector appointed under the Act. If the 
Director or the inspector is unable to affect a settlement of the 
matter the minister responsible for the Act may refer the matter 
to the Human Rights Commission or to an Ad Hoc Human Rights 
Commission set up for that purpose, with a view to settlement of 
the matter. 


The Act provides for penalties for violations of its provisions, 
and for pay compensation for loss of employment and reinstatement 
of an employee in his/her employ where an employer is convicted 
of an offence by reason of his/her having suspended, transferred, 
laid off or discharged an employee contrary to its provisions. 


During the period under view the Government of Newfoundland has 
expanded the Human Rights Commission by appointing’ three 
additional members (the commission is now composed of six 
members) and by providing for the appointment of an education 
officer to assist the Director. 


The expanded Commission has put in place a plan of action 
designed to heighten public awareness of human rights issues. It 
has increased the supply of printed informational materials, 
started a review of present provincial human rights legislation, 
and commenced a series of meetings at different locations in the 
province. Members of the public are invited to these meetings to 
meet the commissioners and to make known their views on human 
rights matters and concerns. 
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PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


The Prince Edward Island Human Rights Act, S.P.E.I. 1975, c. 42 
adopted in 1975, is the only legislation pertaining to racial 
discrimination in Prince Edward Island. Detailed account of the 
Act was provided in Canada's third report submitted under the 
International Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of 
Racial Discrimination. ; 


In coordination with the Department of Justice, the Prince Edward 
Island Human Rights Commission has conducted a survey relative to 
racial discrimination of the legislation adopted since August 
1979, and has concluded that there was no indication of racial 
discrimination or reference to racial discrimination in any of 
this legislation. 
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p during 1980, by country of former 


acquis la citoyenneté canadienne en 1980, selon le pays 


d'allégeance antérieure et sexe 


Source: Canadian Citizenship 


COUNTRY OF FORMER 
ALLEGIANCE 


PAYS D'ALLEGEANCE 
ANTERIEURE 


118,590 


411 Countries/ 
Tous les pays 


afghanistan - 
lbania/Albanie 
:lgeria/Algérie 
xngola - 
=rgentina/Argentine 
sustralia/Australie 
sustria/Autriche 
3ahamas - 

pahrain - 

Sangladesh - 
Sarbados/Barbade 
3elgium/Belgique 
Belize - 

5enin - 
3ermuda/Bermudes 
3olivia/Bolivie 
Botswana - 
3razil/Brésil 
British West Indies/ 
Antilles Britanniques 
Brunei - 
Bulgaria/Bulgarie 
Burma/Birmanie 
Burundi - 

Came roon/Cameroun 
-entral african 
Empire/Empire Centra 
Africain 

chad/Tchad 

Channel Islands/Iles 
Anglo Normandes 
Thile/Chili 
China/Chine 
Colombia/Colombie 
Costa Rica - 

Cuba - 

Cyprus/Chypre 
Czechoslovakia/ 
Tchécoslovaquie 
Democratic Kampuchea 
‘émocratique Kampuchea 
Democratic rep. of 
Yemen/Républic 
Démocratique du 
Yemen (Aden) 
Denmark/Danemark 
Dominican Rep./ 
Rép. Dominicaine 
Ecuador/Equateur 
Esypt/Egypte 

El Salvador - 
Ethiopia/Ethiopie 
Fiji - 
Finland/Finlande 
France - 

Gabon - 
Gambia/Gambie 
Germany/Allemagne 
Ghana - 

Gilbratar - 
Greece/Grèce 
Greenland - 
Grenada/Grenade 
Guadeloupe - 
Guatemala - 
Guinea Rep./ 
Rép. de Guinée 
Guyana/Guyanne 


| 


(a) “Union of South Africa” is listed 
“afrique du Sud”. 


FOOTNOTE - NOTE 


Statistics 


Haiti/Haiti 
Honduras Rep./ 
Rép. d'Honduras 
Hong Kong - 
Hungary/Hongrie 
Iceland/Islande 
India/Inde 
Indonesia/Indonésie 
Iran - 

Iraq/Irak 

Irish Rep./ 

Rép. d'Irlande 

Isle of Man/ 

Ile de Man 

Israel - 
Italy/Italie 

Ivory Coast/ 

Côte d'Ivoire 
Jamaica/Jamaique 
Japan/Japon 
Jordan/Jordanie 
Kenya - 

Korea/Corée 
Kuwait/Koweit 

Laos - 

La Réunion - 
Lebanon/Liban 
Lesotho - 
Liberia/Libéria 
Libya/Libye 
Liechtenstein - 
Luxembourg - 

Macau - 

Madagascar Rep./ 
Rép. de Malgache 

| Malawi - 
Malaysia/Malaysie 
Mali - 

Malta/Malte 
Martinique - 
MauritiusAle Maurice 
Mexico/Mexique 
Morocco/Maroc 
Mozambique - 

Nepal - 

Netherlands Pays-Bas 
Netherlands Antilles 
Antilles 
Néerlandaises 

New Zealand/ 
Nouvelle Zélande 
Nicaragua - 

Nigeria - 

Norway /Norvege 
Pakistan - 

Panama Rep./ 

Rép. de Panama 
Papua New Guinea/ 
Nouvelle Guinée 
Paraguay - 
Peru/Pérou 
Philippines - 
Poland/Pologne 
Portugal - 
Romania/Roumanie 
Rwanda - 

Samoa - 
Senegal/Sénégal 
St-Helena - 
Seychelles - 
Sierra Leone - 


sous 


l'Afrique du Sud” est catalogue 


under "South Africa". - “L'Union de 
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TABLE 3 - Distribution of persons granted Canadian citizenship during 1980, by country of former 
allegiance and sex 


TABLEAU 3 - Répartition des personnes ayant acquis la citoyenneté canadienne en 1980, selon le pays 
d'allégeance antérieure et sexe 


COUNTRY OF FORMER 
ALLEGIANCE 


PAYS D'ALLEGEANCE 
ANTERIEURE 


Singapore/Singapour 

Somalia/Somalie 

South Africa/ 

Afrique du Sud 

=pain/Espagne 

Sri Lanka - 

Sudan/Soudan 

Surinam - 

Swaziland - 

Sweden/Suède 

Switzerland/Suisse 

Syria/Syrie 

Taiwan/T'ai-Wan 

Tanzania/Tanzanie 

Thailand/Thailande 

Togo - 

Tonga - 

Trinidad & Tobago/ 

Trinité & Tobago 891 
Tunisia/Tunisie 30 
Turkey/Turquie 212 
Uganda/Ouganda 190 
Ukraine - 46 26 
United Kingdom/ 

Royaume-Uni 19,770 1C,012 
United States of 

America/Etats Unis 3,182 1,377 
d'Amérique 

Uppervolta/ 

Haute-Volta 

Uruguay - 

DSSTS RT/UrRSASE 

Venezuela - 

Vietnam/Viet Nam 


Western Samoa/ 
Samoa Occidentales 


Yemen Arab Rep. 
San'a/Rép. Arabe 
du Yemen 
Yugoslavia/ 
Yougoslavie 
Zaire - 
Zambia/Zambie 
Zimbabwe - 


FOOTNOTE - NOTE (b) “Ukraine” is listed separately from the “U.S.S.R.” and is not included in the “U.S.S.R." figures. 
- "L'Ukraine” est catalogué séparement de “1'U.R.S.S." et n'est pas compris dans les chiffres 


pour “PUL R. SiS. 
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TABLE 3 - Distribution of persons granted Canadian citizenship during 1981, by country of former 


allegiance and sex 


TABLEAU 3 - Répartition des personnes ayant acquis la citoyenneté canadienne en 1981, selon le pays 
d'allégeance antérieure et sexe 


source: | Canadian Citizenship Statistics 


ALLEGIANCE 


PAYS D'ALLEGEANCE 
ANTERIEURE 


All Countries/ 
Tous les peys 


AFGHANISTAN 
ALBANIA/AL BANIE 
ALGERIA/ALGERIE 
ANGOLA 

ARGENTINA/ 
ARGENTINE 

AUSTRALIA/ 

AUSTRALIE 
AUSTRIA/AUTRICHE 
BAHAMAS 

BAHRAIN 

BANGL ADE SH 

BARBADOS /BARBADE 
BELGIUM/BELGIQUE 
BELIZE 

BENIN 

BERMUDA/BE RMUDE S 
BOLIVIA/BOLIVIE 
BOTSWANA 
BRAZIL/BRESIL 
BRITISH WEST INDIES/ 
ANTILLES BRITANNIQUES 
BRUNE J 

BULGARI A/BULGARIE 
BURMA/BIRMANIE 
BURUND! 
CAMEROON / CAMEROUN 
CHANNEL ISLANDS/ 
ILES ANGLO NORMANDES 
CHILE/CHILI 
CHINA/CHINE 
COLOMB1A/COLOMBIE 
COMMONWEALTH OF 
DOMINICA/ 

REP. DE LA DOMINIQUE 
CONGO REP./ 

REP. du CONGO 

COSTA RICA 

CUBA 

CYPRUS /CHYPRE 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA/ 
TCHECOSLOVAQUIE 
DEMOCRATIC KAMPUCHEA/ 
KAMPUCHEA DEMOCRAT IQUE 
DENMARK /DANE MARK 
DOMINICAN REP./ 
REP. DOMINICAINE 
ECUADOR/E QUATEUR 
EGYPT /EGYPTE 

EL SALVADOR 
ETHIOPIA/ETHIOPIE 
FEDERAL REPUBLIC 

OF GERMANY/ 

REP. D'ALLEMAGNE 
FEDERALE 

FIJI 

FINL AND/F INL ANDE 
FRANCE 
GAMBIA/GAMBIA 


REP. DEMOCRAT IQUE 
D'ALLEMAGNE 

GHANA 

GILBRALTAR 

GREECE /GRÈCE 
GRENADA/GRENADE 
GUADELOUPE 
GUATEMALA 


FOOTNOTE - NOTE 


COUNTRY OF FORMER 


GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REP./ 


(a) 


PER CENT 


POUR- 
CENTAGE 


ALLEGIANCE 


PAYS D'ALLEGEANCE 
ANTERIEURE 


GUINEA REP. (CONAKRY)/ 
REP. DE GUINÉE 

GUY ANA/GUY ANNE 
HAITI/HAÏTI 
HONDURAS REP./ 
REP. D'HONDURAS 
HONG KONG 

HUNGARY /HONGR IE 
ICEL AND/ISLANDE 
INDIA/INDE 
INDONESI A/INDONE SIE 
IRAN 

IRAQ/IRAK 

IRISH REP./ 

REP. D'IRLANDE 
ISLE OF MAN 

ISRAEL 
ITALY/ITALIE 

IVORY COAST/ 

CÔTE D'IVOIRE 
JAMAICA/JAMA ÏQUE 
JAPAN/JAPON 
JORDAN/ JORDANIE 
KENYA 

KOREA/CORÉE 
KUWAIT/KOWE IT 

LAOS 

LEBANON/L BAN 
LESOTHO 

LIBERIA 

LUXEMBOURG 

MACAU 

MADAGASCAR REP. / 
REP. DE MALGACHE 
MALAWI - 
MALAYSIA/MALAYSIE 
MALI 

MAL TA/MAL TE 
MARTINIQUE 
MAURITIUS/ILE MAURICE 
MEXICO/MEX IQUE 
MONACO 
MOROCCO/MAROC 
MOZAMBIQUE - 

NAURU 

NEPAL 
NETHERLANDS/PAYS-BAS - 
NETHERLANDS ANTILLES/ 
ANTILLES NEERLANDAISES 
NEW ZEALAND/ 
NOUVELLE ZELANDE 
NICARAGUA 

NIGERIA - 

NORWAY /NORVE GE 
PAKISTAN - 

PANAMA REP. /REP. 

DE PANAMA 

PAPUA NEW GUINEA/ 
NOUVELLE GUINEE 
PARAGUAY - 
PERU/PÉROU 
PHILIPPINES 

POL AND /P OL OGNE 
PORTUGAL 

ROMANI A/ROUMANIE 
RWANDA 
ST-LUCIA/STE. LUCIE 
ST. VINCENT 

SAUDI ARABIA/ 
ARABIE SAOUDITE 
SENEGAL /SENEGAL 
SIERRA LEONE 


“Union of South Africa” is listed under “South Africa". = "L'Union de l'Afrique 


du Sud" est catalogué sous “Afrique du Sud". 
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TABLE 3 - Distribution of persons granted Canadian citizenship during 1981, by country of former 
allegiance and sex 


TABLEAU 3 - Répartition des personnes ayant acquis la citoyenneté canadienne en 1981, selon le pays 
d'allégeance antérieure et sexe 


COUNTRY OF FORMER COUNTRY OF FORMER 
ALLEGIANCE ALLEGIANCE 


PAYS D'ALLEGEANCE 
ANTERIEURE 


SINGAPORE /'S I NGAPOUR 
SONAL JA/SONAL JE 
SOUTH AFRICA 
ARIQE MW SD 
SPAIN/ESPAGNE 
SRI LANKA 
SD 
SURINAX 
SwAZ IL AND 
SWEDEN “SUPDE 
SWITZERLAND SUISSE 
SYRIA/SYRIE 
TAIWAN ‘T' AT-AR- 
TANZAN] AT ART ANIC 
TAALLAND “THATL ANDE 
TE PEOPLE'S 
DEMOCRATIC REP. 
OF YONEN (ADEN) /LA REP. 
POPULAIRE OU YEMEN 
TOR 
TRINIDAD & TOSAG 
TRINITE & TOSAGD 
TUNISIA/TUNISIE 
TURKEY / TURQUIE 

| UGANDA/DUGANDA 

| UKRAINE - 

| UNITED KINGDON, 


t.-.28 


4 
4 
w 


untee 


ROYAUME UN] 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA) 
ETATS-UNIS D'AMÉRIQUE 

| UPPER VOLTA/NAUTE VOL TA 

| uruguay 

| U.S.S.R./U.R.S.S. 

| VENEZUELA 

| VIETNAN/VIET-NAN 
MESTERN SAMOA 
SAMOA ŒTIDENTALES 


FOOTNOTE - NOTE (b) "Ukraine" is listed separately from the "U.S.S.R." and is not included in the 
"U.S.S.R." figures. - “L'Ukraine" est catalogué séparement de "1'U.R.S.S." et 
n'est pas compris dans les chiffres pour "1'U.R.S.S.". 
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APPENDIX II 


LIST OF DOCUMENTS SUBMITTED TO THE SECRETARY- GENERAL OF THE 


UNITED NATIONS WITH THIS REPORT 
the Constitution ACT? 1982 


Observance of Human Rights Day - December 10, 1980. 
Submission from Canada. 


Observance of Human Rights Day - December 10, 1981. 
Submission from Canada. 


Ontario Human Rights Code 1981, Statutes of Ontario, 1981 
Chapter, 53. 


The -sSaskatchewan ..MulticuLtural Act, R.S.S. 19/87. Chapter 
OCOD —»—6=e=m;; 


Droles 

Copies of decisions referred to in the Saskatchewan Report. 
Égalité en emploi pour les communautés culturelles - Plan 
d'action (Octobre 1981 - Octobre 1982) - Ministère de la 
Justice du Québec. 

COEUR A COEUR -— Informations pertinentes - Semaine des 
communautés culturelles (16 - 20 novembre 1981) - Ministère 
des Communautés culturelles et de l'Immigration du Quebec. 


Decisions....of. ,boards . of ..jinquiry....under. human. «rights 


egislation in the following cases: 


Blake nvs."Loconte 

Desilu and Chéry vs. Café Tropicana Inc. 

Gabriel Dumont Institute Special Program Approval 
Black United Front of N.S. vs. Barry Bramhill 

Mrs Sylvia Fuller vs. Candur Plastics Limited 

Andy Chelsea vs. Sportsman's Motels 

Athabasca Tribal Council vs. Alsands et al. 
Saskatchewan Power Corporation 

Sucha Singh Dhillon vs. F.W. Woolworth Company Limited 


Richard Gomez vs. City of Edmonton 
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APPENDIX III 


International Convention on the Elimination 
of All Forms of Racial Discrimination 


Adopted and opened for signature and ratification by General Assembly 
resolution 2106 A (XX) of 21 December 1965 


ENTRY INTO FORCE: 4 January 1969, in accordance with article 19. 


The States Parties to this Convention, 


Considering that the Charter of the United Nations 
is based on the principles of the dignity and equality 
inherent in all human beings, and that all Member 
States have pledged themselves to take joint and separ- 
ate action, in co-operation with the Organization, for 
the achievement of one of the purposes of the United 
Nations which is to promote and encourage universal 
respect for and observance of human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms for all, without distinction as to race, 
sex, language or religion, 


Considering that the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights proclaims that all human beings are born free 
and equal in dignity and rights and that everyone is 
entitled to all the rights and freedoms set out therein, 
without distinction of any kind, in particular as to race, 
colour or national origin, 


Considering that all human beings are equal before 
the law and are entitled to equal protection of the law 
against any discrimination and against any incitement 
to discrimination, 


Considering that the United Nations has condemned 
colonialism and all practices of segregation and dis- 
crimination associated therewith, in whatever form and 
wherever they exist, and that the Declaration on the 
Granting of Independence to Colonial Countries and 
Peoples of 14 December 1960 (General Assembly re- 
solution 1514 (XV)) has affirmed and solemnly pro- 
claimed the necessity of bringing them to a speedy and 
unconditional end, 


Considering that the United Nations Declaration on 
the Elimination of All Forms of Racial Discrimination 
of 20 November 1963 (General Assembly resolution 
1904 (XVIII) ) solemnly affirms the necessity of speedily 
eliminating racial discrimination throughout the world 
in all its forms and manifestations and of securing under- 
standing of and respect for the dignity of the human 
person, 


Convinced that any doctrine of superiority based 
on racial differentiation is scientifically false, morally 
condemnable, socially unjust and dangerous, and that 
there is no justification for racial discrimination, in 
theory or in practice, anywhere, 


Reaffirming that discrimination between human beings 
on the grounds of race, colour or ethnic origin is an 
obstacle to friendly and peaceful relations among nations 
and is capable of disturbing peace and security among 
peoples and the harmony of persons living side by side 
even within one and the same State, 


Convinced that the existence of racial barriers is 
repugnant to the ideals of any human society, 


Alarmed by manifestations of racial discrimination 
still in evidence in some areas of the world and by 
governmental policies based on racial superiority or 
hatred, such as policies of apartheid, segregation or 
separation, 


Resolved to adopt all necessary measures for speedily 
eliminating racial discrimination in all its forms and 
manifestations, and to prevent and combat racist doc- 
trines and practices in order to promote understanding 
between races and to build an international community 
free from all forms of racial segregation and racial 
discrimination, 


Bearing in mind the Convention concerning Dis- 
crimination in respect of Employment and Occupa- 
tion adopted by the International Labour Organisation 
in 1958, and the Convention against Discrimination in 
Education adopted by the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization in 1960, 


Desiring to implement the principles embodied in the 
United Nations Declaration on the Elimination of 
All Forms of Racial Discrimination and to secure the 
earliest adoption of practical measures to that end, 


Have agreed as follows: 


PART I 


Article 1 


1. In this Convention, the term “racial discrimi- 
nation” shall mean any distinction, exclusion, restric- 
tion or preference based on race, colour, descent, or 
national or ethnic origin which has the purpose or 
effect of nullifying or impairing the recognition, enjoy- 
ment or exercise, on an equal footing, of human rights 
and fundamental freedomé in the political, economic, 
social, cultural or any other field of public life. 


2. This Convention shall not apply to distinctions, 
exclusions, restrictions or preferences made by a State 
Party to this Convention between citizens and non- 
citizens. 


3. Nothing in this Convention may be interpreted 
as affecting in any way the legal provisions of States 
Parties concerning nationality, citizenship or naturaliza- 
tion, provided that such provisions do not discriminate 
against any particular nationality. 


4. Special measures taken for the sole purpose of 
securing adequate advancement of certain racial or 
ethnic groups or individuals requiring such protection 
as may be necessary in order to ensure such groups or 
individuals equal enjoyment or exercise of human rights 
and fundamental freedoms shall not be deemed racial 
discrimination, provided, however, that such measures 
do not, as a consequence, lead to the maintenance of 
separate rights for different racial groups and that they 
shall not be continued after the objectives for which 
they were taken have been achieved. 
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Article 2 


1. States Parties condemn racial discrimination and 
undertake to pursue by all appropriate means and 
without delay a policy of eliminating racial discrimi- 
nation in all its forms and promoting understanding 
among all races, and, to this end: 


(a) Each State Party undertakes to engage in no 
act or practice of racial discrimination against persons, 
groups of persons or institutions and to ensure that all 
public authorities and public institutions, national and 
- local, shall act in conformity with this obligation; 

(b) Each State Party undertakes not to sponsor, 
defend or support racial discrimination by any persons 
or organizations; 

(c) Each State Party shall take effective measures to 
review governmental, national and local policies, and 
to amend, rescind or nullify any laws and regulations 
which have the effect of creating or perpetuating racial 
discrimination wherever it exists; 

(d) Each State Party shall prohibit and bring to 
an end, by all appropriate means, including legislation 
as required by circumstances, racial discrimination by 
any persons, group or organization; 

(e) Each State Party undertakes to encourage, where 
appropriate, integrationist multiracial organizations 
and movements and other means of eliminating barriers 
between races, and to discourage anything which tends 
to strengthen racial division. 

2. States Parties shall, when the circumstances so 
warrant, take, in the social, economic, cultural and 
other fields, special and concrete measures to ensure 
the adequate development and protection of certain 
racial groups or individuals belonging to them, for the 
purpose of guaranteeing them the full and equal en- 
joyment of human rights and fundamental freedoms. 
These measures shall in no case entail as a consequence 
the maintenance of unequal or separate rights for different 
racial groups after the objectives for which they were 
taken have been achieved. 


Article 3 


States Parties particularly condemn racial segregation 
and apartheid and undertake to prevent, prohibit and 
eradicate all practices of this nature in territories under 
their jurisdiction. 


Article 4 


States Parties condemn all propaganda and all or- 
ganizations which are based on ideas or theories of 
superiority of one race or group of persons of one colour 
or ethnic origin, or which attempt to justify or promote 
racial hatred and discrimination in any form, and 
undertake to adopt immediate and positive measures 
designed to eradicate all incitement to, or acts of, such 
discrimination and, to this end, with due regard to the 
principles embodied in the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights and the rights expressly set forth in article 5 
of this Convention, inter alia: 

(a) Shall declare an offence punishable by law all 


dissemination of ideas based on racial superiority or 
hatred, incitement to racial discrimination, as well as 


all acts of violence or incitement to such acts against 
any race or group of persons of another colour or ethnic 
origin, and also the provision of any assistance to racist 
activities, including the financing thereof; 


(6) Shall declare illegal and prohibit organizations, 
and also organized and all other propaganda activities, 
which promote and incite racial discrimination, and 
shall recognize participation in such organizations or 
activities as an offence punishable by law; 


(c) Shall not permit public authorities or public 
institutions, national or local, to promote or incite racial 
discrimination. 


Article 5 


In compliance with the fundamental obligations laid 
down in article 2 of this Convention, States Parties 
undertake to prohibit and to eliminate racial discrimi- 
nation in all its forms and to guarantee the right of 
everyone, without distinction as to race, colour, or 
national or ethnic origin, to equality before the law, 
notably in the enjoyment of the following rights: 


(a) The right to equal treatment before the tribunals 
and all other organs administering justice; 


(b) The right to security of person and protection 
by the State against violence or bodily harm, whether 
inflicted by government officials or by any individual 
group or institution; 

(c) Political rights, in particular the rights to parti- 
cipate in elections—to vote and to stand for election— 
on the basis of universal and equal suffrage, to take 
part in the Government as well as in the conduct of 
public affairs at any level and to have equal access to 
public service; 


(d) Other civil rights, in particular: 
(i) The right to freedom of movement and residence 
within the border of the State; 
(ii) The right to leave any country, including one’s 
own, and to return to one’s country; 
(iii) The right to nationality; 
(iv) The right to marriage and choice of spouse; 
(v) The right to own property alone as well as in 
association with others; 
(vi) The right to inherit; 
(vii) The right to freedom of thought, conscience and 
religion; 
(viii) The right to freedom of opinion and expression; 
(ix) The right to freedom of peaceful assembly and 
association; 
(e) Economic, social and cultural rights, in particular: 
(i) The rights to work, to free choice of employ- 
ment, to just and favourable conditions of 
work, to protection against unemployment, to 
equal pay for equal work, to just and favour- 
able remuneration; 
(ii) The right to form and join trade unions; 
(iii) The right to housing; 
(iv) The right to public health, medical care, social 
security and social services; 
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(v) The right to education and training; 
(vi) The right to equal participation in cultural 
activities; 
(f) The right of access to any place or service intended 
for use by the general public, such as transport, hotels, 
restaurants, cafés, theatres and parks. 


Article 6 


States Parties shall assure to everyone within their 
jurisdiction effective protection and remedies, through 
the competent national tribunals and other State insti- 
tutions, against any acts of racial discrimination which 
violate his human rights and fundamental freedoms 
contrary to this Convention, as well as the right to 
seek from such tribunals just and adequate reparation 
or satisfaction for any damage suffered as a result of 
such discrimination. 


Article 7 


States Parties undertake to adopt immediate and 
effective measures, particularly in the fields of teaching, 
education, culture and information, with a view to 
combating prejudices which lead to racial discrimination 
and to promoting understanding, tolerance and friendship 
among nations and racial or ethnical groups, as well as to 
propagating the purposes and principles of the Charter 
of the United Nations, the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, the United Nations Declaration on the 
Elimination of All Forms of Racial Discrimination, and 
this Convention. 


PART II 


Article 8 


1. There shall be established a Committee on the 
Elimination of Racial Discrimination (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the Committee) consisting of eighteen 
experts of high moral standing and acknowledged im- 
partiality elected by States Parties from among their 
nationals, who shall serve in their personal capacity, 
consideration being given to equitable geographical 
distribution and to the representation of the different 
forms of civilization as well as of the principal legal 
systems. 


2. The members of the Committee shall be elected 
by secret ballot from a list of persons nominated by 
the States Parties. Each State Party may nominate one 
person from among its own nationals. 


3. The initial election shall be held six months after 
the date of the entry into force of this Convention. At 
least three months before the date of each election the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations shall address a 
letter to the States Parties inviting them to submit 
their nominations within two months. The Secretary- 
General shall prepare a list in alphabetical order of all 
persons thus nominated, indicating the States Parties 


which have nominated them, and shall submit it to the 


States Parties. 


4. Elections of the members of the Committee shall 
be held at a meeting of States Parties convened by 
the Secretary-General at United Nations Headquarters. 


At that meeting, for which two thirds of the States 
Parties shall constitute a quorum, the persons elected 
to the Committee shall be those nominees who obtain 
the largest number of votes and an absolute majority 
of the votes of the representatives of States Parties 
present and voting. 


5. (a) The members of the Committee shall be elected 
for a term of four years. However, the terms of nine of the 
members elected at the first election shall expire at the end 
of two years; immediately after the first election the names 
of these nine members shall be chosen by lot by the 
Chairman of the Committee. 


(6) For the filling of casual vacancies, the State 
Party whose expert has ceased to function as a member 
of the Committee shall appoint another expert from 
among its nationals, subject to the approval of the Com- 
mittee. 


6. States Parties shall be responsible for the ex- 
penses of the members of the Committee while they are in 
performance of Committee duties. 


Article 9 


I. States Parties undertake to submit to the Sec- 
retary-General of the United Nations, for considera- 
tion by the Committee, a report on the legislative, judicial, 
administrative or other measures which they have adopted 
and which give effect to the provisions of this Convention: 
(a) within one year after the entry into force of the 
Convention for the State concerned; and (b) thereafter 
every two years and whenever the Committee so requests. 
The Committee may request further information from 
the States Parties. 


2. The Committee shall report annually, through the 
Secretary-General, to the General Assembly of the United 
Nations on its activities and may make suggestions and 
general recommendations based on the examination of the 
reports and information received from the States Parties. 
Such suggestions and general recommendations shall be 
reported to the General Assembly together with com- 
ments, if any, from States Parties. | 


Article 10 


1. The Committee shall adopt its own rules of pro- 
cedure. 


2. The Committee shall elect its officers for a term 
of two years. 


3. The secretariat of the Committee shall be pro- 
vided by the Secretary-General of the United Nations. 


4. The meetings of the Committee shall normally 
be held at United Nations Headquarters. 


Article 11 


1. If a State Party considers that another State 
Party is not giving effect to the provisions of this Con- 
vention, it may bring the matter to the attention of the 
Committee. The Committee shall then transmit the 
communication to the State Party concerned. Within 
three, months, the receiving State shall submit to the 
Committee written explanations or statements clarifying 
the matter and the remedy, if any, that may have been 
taken by that State. 
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2. If the matter is not adjusted to the satisfaction 
of both parties, either by bilateral negotiations or by 
any other procedure open to them, within six months 
after the receipt by the receiving State of the initial 
communication, either State shall have the right to refer 
the matter again to the Committee by notifying the 
Committee and also the other State. 


3. The Committee shall deal with a matter referred 
to it in accordance with paragraph 2 of this article after 
_ it has ascertained that all available domestic remedies 
have been invoked and exhausted in the case, in conform- 
ity with the generally recognized principles of interna- 
tional law. This shall not be the rule where the applica- 
tion of the remedies is unreasonably prolonged. 

4. In any matter referred to it, the Committee may 
call upon the States Parties concerned to supply any 
other relevant information. 


5. When any matter arising out of this article is 
being considered by the Committee, the States Parties 
concerned shal] be entitled to send a representative 
to take part in the proceedings of the Committee, with- 
out voting rights, while the matter is under consideration. 


Article 12 


1. (a) After the Committee has obtained and col- 
lated all the information it deems necessary, the Chair- 
man shall appoint an ad hoc Conciliation Commission 
(hereinafter referred to as the Commission) comprising 
five persons who may or may not be members of the 
Committee. The members of the Commission shall be 
appointed with the unanimous consent of the parties to 
the dispute, and its good offices shall be made available 
to the States concerned with a view to an amicable 
solution of the matter on the basis of respect for this 
Convention. 


(b) If the States parties to the dispute fail to reach 
agreement within three months on all or part of the 
composition of the Commission, the members of the 
Commission not agreed upon by the States parties to 
the dispute shall be elected by secret ballot by a two- 
thirds majority vote of the Committee from among its 
own members. 


2. The members of the Commission shall serve in 
their personal capacity. They shall not be nationals 
of the States parties to the dispute or of a State not 
Party to this Convention. 


3. The Commission shall elect its own Chairman 
and adopt its own rules of procedure. 


4. The meetings of the Commission shall normally 
be held at United Nations Headquarters or at any 
other convenient place as determined by the Com- 
mission. 

5. The secretariat provided in accordance with arti- 
cle 10, paragraph 3, of this Convention shall also service 
the Commission whenever a dispute among States Parties 
brings the Commission into being. 


6. The States parties to the dispute shall share equally 
all the expenses of the members of the Commission in 
accordance with estimates to be provided by the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations. 


7. The Secretary-General shall be empowered to 
pay the expenses of the members of the Commission, 
if necessary, before reimbursement by the States parties 
to a dispute in accordance with paragraph 6 of this 
article. 


8. The information obtained and collated by the 
Committee shall be made available to the Commission, 
and the Commission may call upon the States concerned 
to supply any other relevant information. 


Article 13 


1. When the Commission has fully considered the 
matter, it shall prepare and submit to the Chairman 
of the Committee a report embodying its findings on 
all questions of fact relevant to the issue between the 
parties and containing such recommendations as it 
may think proper for the amicable solution of the 
dispute. 

2. The Chairman of the Committee shall communicate 
the report of the Commission to each of the States parties 
to the dispute. These States shall, within three months, 
inform the Chairman of the Committee whether or not 
they accept the recommendations contained in the report 
of the Commission. 


3. After the period provided for in paragraph 2 
of this article, the Chairman of the Committee shall 
communicate the report of the Commission and the 
declarations of the States Parties concerned to the other 
States Parties to this Convention. 


Article 14 


1. A State Party may at any time declare that it 
recognizes the competence of the Committee to receive 
and consider communications from individuals or 
groups of individuals within its jurisdiction claiming 
to be victims of a violation by that State Party of any 
of the rights set forth in this Convention. No commu- 
nication shali be received by the Committee if it concerns 
a State Party which has not made such a declaration. 


2. Any State Party which makes a declaration as 
provided for in paragraph 1 of this article may establish 
or indicate a body within its national legal order which 
shall be competent to receive and consider petitions from 
individuals and groups of individuals within its jurisdic- 
tion who claim to be victims of a violation of any of the 
rights set forth in this Convention and who have ex- 
hausted other available local remedies. 


3. A declaration made in accordance with paragraph 1 
of this article and the name of any body established or 
indicated in accordance with paragraph 2 of this article 
shall be deposited by the State Party concerned with the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations, who shall 
transmit copies thereof to the other States Parties. A 
declaration may be withdrawn at any time by notification 
to the Secretary-General, but such a withdrawal shall 
not affect communications pending before the Committee. 


4. A register of petitions shall be kept by the body 
established or indicated in accordance with paragraph 2 
of this article, and certified copies of the register shall be 
filed annually through appropriate channels with the 
Secretary-General on the understanding that the contents 
shall not be publicly disclosed. 
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5. In the event of failure to obtain satisfaction from 
the body established or indicated in accordance with 
paragraph 2 of this article, the petitioner shall have 
the right to communicate the matter to the Committee 
within six months. 


6. (a) The Committee shall confidentially bring 
any communication referred to it to the attention of 
the State Party alleged to be violating any provision 
of this Convention, but the identity of the individual 
or groups of individuals concerned shall not be revealed 
without his or their express consent. The Committee 
shall not receive anonymous communications. 

(6) Within three months, the receiving State shall 
submit to the Committee written explanations or state- 
ments clarifying the matter and the remedy, if any, that 
may have been taken by that State. 


7. (a) The Committee shall consider communica- 
tions in the light of all information made available 
to it by the State Party concerned and by the petitioner. 
The Committee shall not consider any communication 
from a petitioner unless it has ascertained that the peti- 
tioner has exhausted all available domestic remedies. 
However, this shall not be the rule where the application 
of the remedies is unreasonably prolonged. 


(6) The Committee shall forward its suggestions and 
recommendations, if any, to the State Party concerned 
and to the petitioner. 


8. The Committee shall include in its annual report 
a summary of such communications and, where ap- 
propriate, a summary of the explanations and state- 
ments of the States Parties concerned and of its own 
suggestions and recommendations. 


9. The Committee shall be competent to exercise the 
functions provided for in this article only when at least 
ten States Parties to this Convention are bound by 
declarations in accordance with paragraph 1 of this 
article. 


Article 15 


1. Pending the achievement of the objectives of the 
Declaration on the Granting of Independence to Colonial 
Countries and Peoples, contained in General Assembly 
resolution 1514 (XV) of 14 December 1960, the provisions 
of this Convention shall in no way limit the right of 
petition granted to these peoples by other international 
instruments or by the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies. 


2. (a) The Committee established under article 8, 
paragraph 1, of this Convention shall receive copies 
of the petitions from, and submit expressions of opinion 
and recommendations on these petitions to, the bodies 
of the United Nations which deal with matters directly 
related to the principles and objectives of this Convention 
in their consideration of petitions from the inhabitants 
of Trust and Non-Self-Governing Territories and all 
other territories to which General Assembly resolution 
1514 (XV) applies, relating to matters covered by this 
Convention which are before these bodies. 


(6) The Committee shall receive from the competent 
bodies of the United Nations copies of the reports 
concerning the legislative, judicial, administrative or 


other measures directly related to the principles and 
objectives of this Convention applied by the administering 
Powers within the Territories mentioned in subparagraph 
(a) of this paragraph, and shall express opinions and make 
recommendations to these bodies. 


3. The Committee shall include in its report to the 
General Assembly a summary of the petitions and reports 
it has received from United Nations bodies, and the 
expressions of opinion and recommendations of the 
Committee relating to the said petitions and reports. 


4. The Committee shall request from the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations all information relevant 
to the objectives of this Convention and available to 
him regarding the Territories mentioned in paragraph 2 
(a) of this article. 


Article 16 


The provisions of this Convention concerning the 
settlement of disputes or complaints shall be applied 
without prejudice to other procedures for settling dis- 
putes or complaints in the field of discrimination laid 
down in the constituent instruments of, or in conventions 
adopted by, the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies, and shall not prevent the States Parties from 
having recourse to other procedures for settling a dis- 
pute in accordance with general or special international 
agreements in force between them. 
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Article 17 


1. This Convention is open for signature by any 
State Member of the United Nations or member of 
any of its specialized agencies, by any State Party to 
the Statute of the International Court of Justice, and 
by any other State which has been invited by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations to become a Party 
to this Convention. 


2. This Convention is subject to ratification. Ins- 
truments of ratification shall be deposited with the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations. 


Article 18 


1. This Convention shall be open to accession by 
any State referred to in article 17, paragraph 1, of the 
Convention. 


2. Accession shall be effected by the deposit of an 
instrument of accession with the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations. 


Article 19 


1. This Convention shall enter into force on the 
thirtieth day after the date of the deposit with the Sec- 
retary-General of the United Nations of the twenty- 
seventh instrument of ratification or instrument of 
accession. 
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2. For each State ratifying this Convention or acced- 
ing to it after the deposit of the twenty-seventh instru- 
ment of ratification or instrument of accession, the 
Convention shall enter into force on the thirtieth day 
after the date of the deposit of its own instrument of 
ratification or instrument of accession. 


Article 20 


1. The Secretary-General of the United Nations 
shall receive and circulate to all States which are or may 
become Parties to this Convention reservations made by 
States at the time of ratification or accession. Any State 
which objects to the reservation shall, within a period 
of ninety days from the date of the said communication, 
notify the Secretary-General that it does not accept it. 


2. A reservation incompatible with the object and 
purpose of this Convention shall not be permitted, nor 
shall a reservation the effect of which would inhibit 
the operation of any of the bodies established by this 
Convention be allowed. A reservation shall be considered 
incompatible or inhibitive if at least two thirds of the 
States Parties to this Convention object to it. 


3. Reservations may be withdrawn at any time by 
notification to this effect addressed to the Secretary- 
General. Such notification shall take effect on the date 
on which it is received. 


Article 21 


A State Party may denounce this Convention by 
written notification to the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations. Denunciation shall take effect one year 
after the date of receipt of the notification by the Secretary- 
General. 


Article 22 


Any dispute between two or more States Parties 
with respect to the interpretation or application of this 
Convention, which is not settled by negotiation or by 
the procedures expressly provided for in this Convention, 
shall, at the request of any of the parties to the dispute, 
be referred to the International Court of Justice for 
decision, unless the disputants agree to another mode of 
settlement. 


Article 23 


1. A request for the revision of this Convention 
may be made at any time by any State Party by means 
of a notification in writing addressed to the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations. 


2. The General Assembly of the United Nations 
shall decide upon the steps, if any, to be taken in respect 
of such a request. 


Article 24 


The Secretary-General of the United Nations shall 
inform all States referred to in article 17, paragraph 1, 
of this Convention of the following particulars: 

(a) Signatures, ratifications and accessions under 
articles 17 and 18; 


(b) The date of entry into force of this Convention 
under article 19; 

(c) Communications and declarations received under 
articles 14, 20 and 23; 


(d) Denunciations under article 21. 


Article 25 


1. This Convention, of which the Chinese, English, 
French, Russian and Spanish texts are equally authentic, 
shall be deposited in the archives of the United Nations. 

2. The Secretary-General of the United Nations 
shall transmit certified copies of this Convention to all 
States belonging to any of the categories mentioned in 
article 17, paragraph 1, of the Convention. 
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l. In accordance with article 9, paragraph 1, of the International Convention on 
the Elimination of All Forms of Racial Discrimination, each State party has 
undertaken to submit to the secretary-General of the United Nations, for 
consideration. by the Committee on the Elimination of Racial Discrimination, a report 
on the legislative, judicial, administrative or other measures which it has adopted 
and which give effect to the provisions of the Convention: (a) within one year after 
the entry into force of the Convention for the State concerned; and (d) thereafter 
every two years and whenever the Committee so requests. Article 9, paragraph'l, also 
provides that the Committee may request further information from the States parties. 


M In order to assist the Committee in fulfilling the tasks entrusted to it 
pursuant to article 9 of the Convention and to further facilitate the task of 

States parties in the preparation of their reports, the Committee has decided that 

it would be useful to inform States parties of its wishes regarding the form and 
contents of their reports. Compliance with these guidelines will help to ensure that 
reports are presented in a uniform manner and enable the Committee and States parties 
to obtain a complete picture of the Situation.in each State as regards the 
implementation, of the provisions of the Convention. This will also reduce the need 


for the Committee to request further information under article 9 and its provisional 
rules of procedure. 


3. These general guidelines replace the previous communication (CERD/C/R.12) hich 
was adopted by the Committee. on 28 January 1970 and reproducëd in documents A/8027, 
annex ITI-A and CERD/C/36.. 


zeneral Recommendation IT of 24 February 1972 that since all the cutegories of 
information requested from States parties refer to obligations undertaken by States 
parties under the Convention, the necessary information in conformity with these 
midelines should be provided by all States parties without distinction, whether or 
10% racial discrimination exists in their respective territories. 


| 

fe It should also be noted, in this connexion, that the Committee stated in its 
| 

| 


b. In selecting information for inclusion in their reports, States parties should 
rear in mind the definition of the term "racial discrimination" as reflected in 
Pticle 1, paragriph 1, of the Convention, as well as the provisions of article ine 
aragraphs 2, 3 and 4, which refer to situations not considered as racial 
ecorinination. 


le The report should also reflect in all its parts the actual situation as regards 
he practical implementation of the provisions of the Convention and the progress 
cchieved. 


| 
| 
Ê The report should be presented in two parts as follows. 

| PART I - GENERAL. ‘This part should describe briefly the policy of eliminating 
acial discrimination in all its forms and the general legal framework within which 
acial discrimination as defined in article 1, paragrapn 1, of the Convention is | 
rohibited and eliminated in the reporting State, and the recognition, enjoyment or 
xercise, on an equal footing, of human rights and fundamental freedoms in the 


olitical, economic, social, cultural or any other field of public life are promoted 
ad protected. 


It should also indicate whether the provisions of the Convention can be invoked 
Pfore, and directly enforced by, the Courts, other tribunals or administrative 
Alhoritiss or whether they have to be implemented by way of internal laws or 
Mainistrative regulations in order to be enforced by the authorities concerned. 
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Information should also be provided in this part in connexion with 
General Recommendation IV, adopted by the Committee on 16 August 1973, in which 
the Committee invited States parties "to endeavour to include in their reports 
under article 9 of the Convention relevant information on the demographic 
composition of the population ...". 


PART II - INFORMATION IN RELATION TO RACH OF THE ARTICLES IN PART I 

S 2 TO 7) OF THE CONVENTION, This‘ part should provide specific information 
in relation to articles 2 to T, in accordance with the sequence of those articles 
and their respective provisions, as follows. 


Article 2 


Ae Information on the legislative, Judicial, administrative or other measures 
which give effect to the provisions of article 2, paragraph 1, of the Convention, in 
particular: 


(1) Measures taken to give effect to the undertaking to engage an no act 
| Om -practies cof, racial. discrimination against persons, €roups of persons 
or institutions and to ensure that all public authorities and public 
institutions, national and local, shall act in conformity with this 
obligation; 


(2) Measurey taken to give effect to the undertaking not to sponsor, defend 
or support racial discrimination by any persons or organizations ; 


(3) Measures. taken to review governnental, national and local policies, and 
to amend, rescind or nullify any laws and regulations which have the 
elfect of creating or perpetuating racial discrimination wherever it 
exists; | 


(4) Measures taken to give effect to the undertaking to prohibit and bring 
to ‘an end, by all appropriate means, including legislation as required 
by circumstances, racial discrimination by any persons, group or 
organiz tion; 


(5) Measures taken to give effect. to. the undertaking to encourage, where 
appropriate, interrationist nulti-racial organizations and movements 
and other means of eliminating barriers between races, and to discourage 
anything which tends to strengthen racial division. 


Bs Information on the special and concrete measures taken in the social, 
economic, cultural and other fields to ensure the adequate development and 
protection of certain racial €roups or individuels belonging to them, for the 
purpose of guaranteeing then the fall and equal enjoyment of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms, in accordance with article 2, paragraph 2, of the Convention. 


Article 3 


À. Information on the legislative, Judicial, administrative or other measures 
which give effect to the provisions of article 9% OL the Convention, in particular, 
to the condemnation of racial segregation and apartheid and to the undertaking to 
prevent, prohibit and eradicate all practices of this nature in territories under 
the jurisdiction of the reporting State; 
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B. Information on the status of diplomatic, cconomic and other relations 
between the reporting State and the racist régimes of southern Africa, as requested 
by the Committee in its General Recommendation TIT of 18 August-1972 and 


pecision 2 (XI) «of 7"April 1975. 


£eticle 4 


. A. Information. on the legislative, judicial, administrative or other measures 
which give effect to the provisions of article 4 of the Convention, in partitular: 


Measures taken to give effect to the undertaking to adopt immediate and 
positive measures designed to eradicate all incitement to, or acts of, racial 
discrimination; in particular: 1/ 


(1) To declare an offence punishable by law all dissemination of ideas 
based on racial superiority and hatred, incitement to racial 
discrimination, as well as all acts of violence or incitement to 
such acts against any race or group of persons of another colour 
or ethnic origin, and also the provision of any assistance to racist 
activities, including financing thereof; 


(2) To declare illegal and prohibit organizations, and also organized 
and all other propaganda activities, which promote and incite 
racial discrimination, and to recognize participation in such 
organizations or activities as an offence punishable by law; 


(5) Not to permit public authorities or public institutions, national 
or local, to promote or incite racial discrimination. 


B Information on appropriate measures taken to give effect to 
Generai Recommendation I, of 24 February 1972, by which the Committee recommended 
that the States parties whose legislation was deficient in respect of the 
implementation of article 4 to consider, in accordance with their national 
legislative procedures, the question of supplementing their legislation with 
provisions confirming to the requirements of article 4 (a) and (b) of the Convention; 


C. Information in response to decision 3 (VII) adopted by the Committee on 
4 May 1973 by which the Committee requested the States parties: 


(1) Jo indicate what specific penal internal legislation designed to 
implement the provisions of article 4 (a) and (b) has been enacted in 
their respective countries and to transmit to the Secretary-General 
in one of the official languages the texts concerned, as well as such 
provisions of general penal Law as must be taken into account when 
applying such specific legislation; 


| A With due regard to the principles embodied in the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights and the rights expressly set forth in article 5 of the Convention. 
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(2) Where no such specific legislation has been enacted, to inform the 
Committee of the manner and the extent to which the provisions of 
the existing penal laws, as applied by the courts effectively 
implement their obligations under article 4 (2) and (b), and to 
transmit to the Secrctary-Generrl in one of the offteial-—lapeuages- 
the texus of those provisions. | 


AVLICLO 5 


Information on the legislative, judicial, administrative or other measures 
which give effect to the provisions of article 5 of the Convention; in particular, 
measures taken to prohibit racial discrimination in all its forms and to guarantee 
the right of everyone, without distinction as to race, colour, descent, or national 
or ethnic origin, to equality before the law notably in the enjoyment of: 


Ae The right to equal treatment before tribunals and all other organs 
administering Justice; 


B. The right to security of person and protection by the State against 
violence or bodily harm, whether inflicted by government officials or 
by any individual, group or institution; 


C. Political rights, in particular the right to participate in elections - 
to vote and to stand for election - on the basis of universal and equal 
suffrage, to take part in the Covernment as well as in the conduct of 
public affairs at any level and to have access to public service; 


D. Other civil rights, in particular those enuneratea under article 5, 
paragraph (à), subparagraphs (i) to (ix), of the Convention; 


EL. Economic, social and cultural rights, in particular those enumerated 
under article 5, paragraph (e), subparagraphs (i) to (vi), of the 
Convention; | 


Ps The rig 5 to access to any place or service intended for use by the 
general public, such as transport, hotels, restaurants, cafes, theatres 
and parks. 


Article 6 


As Information on the legislative, judicial, administrative or other measures 
which give effect to the provisions of article 6 of the Convention, in particular, 
measures taken to assure to everyone within the jurisdiction of the reporting State 
effective protection and remedies, through the competent national tribunals and 
other State institutions, against any acts of racial discrimination which violate 
his human rights and fundamental freedoms ; 


i. Measures taken to assure to everyone the right to seek from such tribunals 
just and adequate reparation or satisfaction for any damage as a result of such 
discrimination; 


GE Information on the practice and decisions of the Courts and other judicial 
and administrative organs relating to cases of racial discrimination as defined 
under article 1 of the Convention. 
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Information on the legislative, judicial, administrative or other measures 
which give effect to the provisions of article 7 of the Convention and to 
General Recomnen tion V, adopted by the Committee on 13 April 1977; in particular: 


immediate and effective.measures: taken in the fields of teaching, 
education, culture and information with a view to: 


Ae Combating’ prejudices which lead to racial discrinination 3 


B. Promoting understanding, tolerance and friendship among 
nations and racial or ethnic groups; 


Ce Propagating the purposes and principles of the Charter of the 
Unjted Nations, the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, the 
- United Nations-Declaration on the Elimination of All Forms of 
Racial Discrimination and the International Convention on the 
Jlimination of All.borms of Racial Discrimination. 


* Lis * * 


Bb, The Committee requests States parties to incorporate in Part II of their 
reports, under the appropriate headings, the texts of the relevant laws, judicial 
decisions and regulations referred to therein as well as all other elements which 
they consider essential for the Committee's consideration of their reports. The 
reports should also be accompanied, if needed, by sufficient copies in one of the 
working languages (English, French, Russian or Spanish) of all other supplementary 
documentation which the reporting States may wish to have distributed to all members 
of the Committee in connexion with their reports. 


9. On the basis of reports already submitted and those prepared and submitted 
according to the above guidelines, the Committee is confident that it will be enabled 
to develop or continue a constructive ani fruitful dialogue with each State party 
for the purpose of the implementation of the Convention and thereby to contribute to 
mutual understanding and peaceful and friendly relations among nations in accordance 
with the Charter of the United Nations. 
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ADDITIONAL GUIDELINES FOR THE IMPLEMENTATION OF ARTICLE 7 
OF THE CONVENTION 


Adopted by the Committee at its 57lst meetin 
(twenty-fifth session) held on 17 March 1982 
The Committee on the Elimination of Racial Discrimination, 
7 = MINALION OF Nacias Viscrimination 
Recalling its revised general guidelines concerning, the form and contents of 
reports relating to article 7 of the Convention (CERD/C/70) as well as its 


General Recommendation V adopted on 13 April 1977, 


Having considered the various proposals, particularly those submitted by UNESCO 


in document CERD/C/69/Add.1, 


Wishes to draw the attention.of the States parties to the following suggestions: 


The reports should provide as much information as possible on each of the main 
subjects mentioned in article 7 under the following separate headings: 


(1) Education and teaching, 
(2) Culture, 
(3) Information. 


Within these broad parameters, the information provided should reflect the 
measures taken by the States parties: 


(a) To combat prejudices which lead to racial discrimination, 


(b) To promote understanding, tolerance and friendship among nations and racial 
and ethnic groups. 


I. Education and Teaching 
This part should describe legislative and administrative measures, including 


scme general information on the educational system, taken in the field of education 
and teaching to combat racial prejudices which lead to racial discrimination. 


GE.82-16103 
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It should indicate whether any steps have been taken to include in school 
urricula and in the training of teachers and other professionals, programmes and 
subjects to help promote human rights issues which would lead to better 
inderstanding, tolerance and friendship among nations and racial or ethnic groups. 


It should also provide information on whether the purposes and principles of 
whe instruments mentioned in the Committee's general guidelines (CERD/C/70 
irticle 7, letter C) are included in education and teaching. 


II. Culture 


| Information should be provided in this part of the report on the role of 
nstitutions or associations working to develop national culture and traditions, 
0 combat racial prejudices and to promote intra-national and intra-cultural 


inderstanding, tolerance and: friendship among nations and racial or ethnic groups. 
_ Information should also be included on the work of solidarity committees or 
Inited Nations Associations to combat racism and racial discrimination and the 
ybservance :dy States parties of Human Rights Days or campaigns against racism an? 


ipartheid. 


III. Information 
This part should provide information: 


(a) On the role of State media in the dissemination of information to combat 
facial prejudices which lead to racial discrimination and to inculcate better 
inderstanding of the purposes and principles of the above-mentioned instruments; 


(b) On the role of the mass information media, i.e. the press, radio and 
elevision, in the publicizing of human rights and disseminating information on 
she purposes and principles of the above-mentioned human rights instruments. 
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